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THE “PORTFOLIO” MONOGRAPHS, No. 42. 


MEDIEVAL LONDON. By the Rev. Canon 


., and CHARLES WELCH, F.S.A., Librarian to the Corporation 
pore Dit a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 4 Plates in Colour, and 
wsay other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net ; or in cloth, gilt 


top, 78. net. , ; , , ee Wap 

“ ess is both interesting and informing, and serves to fivea vivid 

idl gee a London in its most varied aspects...... The selection of the 

ilestrations is worthy of all praise, and the style of reproduction deserves a 
special word of commendation.”—City Press. 


SACHARISSA: Some Account of Dorothy 
: 8 orland. By Mrs. Henry Apr (Julia Cartwright), 
Sidney, Connieiame,” kc. With 5 Portraits, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


“We have nothing but praise for the way in which the author has done her 


work.” —Spectator. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MADAME: a Life of Henrietta, Daughter of 
Charles I.and Duchess of Orleans. Second Edition, with 5 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 
“The Merry Monarch’s lively and entertaining epistles to his sister, as a con~ 
tribution to our knowledge of the social life of the seventeenth century, are 
probably unsurpassed save by Pepys's wonderful Diary.”—Daily News. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WIDOW WILEY, and Some Other Old Folk. 


By Brows Lrsxet. With 20 Ilustratioas, mostly Photographed from Life 
by the Author, ds. 
“4A literary and artistic pearl of great price......Will give deep delight to 
many.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“The comedy of ‘Widow Wiley’ and the ‘Settling of Tabitha’ is exquisite.” 


“ 4 delightful little book.” —Pall Mali Gazette. —Glasgow Herald, 


OLD BLACKFRIARS: in the Days of Van 


Dyck. ~ A Story by Beatricr MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations, 5s. 
“ Miss Marshall has the delicacy in drawing the lines of character, the kindly 
and sympathetic spirit, which we have learnt to associate with her name.” 
—Spectator. 
“ A thoroughly interesting volume.’’—- Western Daily Press. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


EMMA MARSHALL: a Biographical Sketch. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, Second Edition, 6s. 
“Por the manner in which this charming little sketch of a beautiful and 
heroie life has been written we have nothing but praise.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB, Commandant of 


the Sind Irregular Horse, and Founder of Jacobabad. By ALEXANDER 
Isyes SHanp. With many Illustrations, Cheap Edition, 6s. 

“Jacob of Jacob's Horse was an ideal organizer and leader of irregular 
cavalry. In South Africa to-day he would be hunting the Boers as they never 
have been hunted.” —Pull Mall Gazette. 

‘ 


COMING ; or, The Golden.Year. By Senin 


Garg, Author of “The Great World's Farm,” &c. Third Edition, with 
8 Illustrations, ds. 

“ A remarkable tale....... A very thoughtful and beautiful book.”—Guardian, 

“ Areally fascinating book.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


FOREST OUTLAWS; or, St. Hugh and the 
King. By the Rev. E. Gittrat. With 16 Illustrations, Third Edition, 5s. 
“4A thoroughly interesting and fascinating book, written with much ability 
and knowledge.” —St, James's Gazette, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WOLF’S HEAD: a Story of the Prince of 
Outlaws. With Illustrations, 5s. 
“Filled with the life and colour of the greenwood......it cannot fail to charm.” 


—Leeds Mercury. 
IN LINCOLN GREEN. | ° THE KING’S REEVE. 
HELMET AND SPEAR: Stories from the 

Wars of the Greeks and Romans. By the Rev. A, J. Cuurca, Anthor of 


“Stories from Homer,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by G. Morrow, 5s. 
“ An exceptionally strong book for boys.’’--Scofsman. 


THE WIND FAIRIES, and other Stories. 


3y Mary pe Moreay, Author of ‘‘On a Pincushion,” &c. With Iustra- 
tions by Olive Cockerel]. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
“Gracefully told, quite original, and apparently written with such ease that 
at every turg we find ourselves wondering why more stories of this kind are 
Rot written. That, however, is the story-teller’s art.”—Athenzum. 








THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY: Hymns and 


Poems, chiefly Mediwval, on the Joys and Glories of Paradise. With 10 
Copperplates after Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Filippo Lippi, Benozzo 
Gozzoh, Ghirlandajo, Bernardino Luini, and Carpaccio. Cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. 

**To turn the pages of this lovely volume is to breathe a sweeter air.” 
: —Academy. | 


TITIAN : a Study of his Life and Work. By 


CiaupE, Purtuirs. ,With 8 Copperplates and many other Illustrations, 
super-royal 8vo, 9s, net. 
** Brilliantly written, lavishly illustrated, and carefully indexed, the book is 
one which cannot but delight every true lover of art.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Srarxie 


Gagpyer. With 16 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations, super- 

royal 8vo, 9s. net. . 

_ Concise, full, and interesting, enriched with a number of beautiful illustra- 
tions.’’— Birmingham Post. 


VELAZQUEZ: a Study of his Life and Art. 


By Sir Wattzr ArmstRonG, Director of the-National Gallery in Ireland. 
With 8 Plates and 60 other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 9s. net. 
‘*A really important contribution to critical study.” —Guardian, 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Lionet-Cusr. With 


8 Plates and eee other Illustrations, 7s. 6d, net. 
* “ Well and copiously illustrated.”—Times. 


THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT, by P. G. 


Hamerton: and DUTCH ETCHERS OF THE - SEVENTEENTH 
ana by Lavreyce Bryrox. With 8 Plates and many other Illustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. net. i 


BOOKBINDING IN ENGLAND & FRANCE. 
By be i aaa 17 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations, 
se Exquisite coloured plates.”’"—National Observer. 


THE NEW FOREST & THE ISLE OF WIGHT 


By C. J. Cornisx. . With 8 Plates and many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
“No previous writer has shown a truer appreciation of those characteristics 
in which lie the real charm of this beautiful district.” 


RAPHAEL: a Study of his Life and Work.. 


By a. Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry Ady). With many Ilustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 
“* Full of information and richly illustrated.” —Guardian. 


CAMEOS. By Cyrrit Davenrort, F.S.A., of 


the British Muscum, Author of ‘ Royal English Bookbindings,” &¢. With 
12 Illustrations in Colours and 43 in Monochrome, cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
‘One of the most valuable of the brilliant series of the Portfolio Meno- 
graphs.” —Liverpool Courier. 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. By C. J. Cornisu. With 


Illustrations by Gambier Bolton. By C. J. Cornisx. Fifth Edition, 6s. 
**A more companionable book we cannot imagine.”—Spectatoi. 


Y THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY and the Wila 


Life in It. With 16 Illustrations, Third Edition, cloth, 6s. 
‘‘ Even more fascinating than its predecessor. Everybody will find something 
to his taste in this choice volume of natural lore.” — World. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. With 


Illustrations, Second Edition, 6s. 
“Indeed a delightful book.” —Times. 


ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life and Con- 


versation. With 16 Dlustrations from Photographs by C. Reid, 6s. 
** Capital reading.” —World. 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER, and 


other Studies of Wild Life. With many Illustrations, 6s. 
‘A most delightful volume of essays on country life and sport, and charming 
studies of wild life.”"—Spectator. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: First Series. 


Berlioz, Schumann, and Wagner. With au Essay on Music and Musical 
Criticism. By W. H. Hapow, M.A. With 5 Portraits, Fourth Edition, 


“ Written with striking thoughtfulness and breadth of view. 
book.” —Athenzum. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: Second 


Saries...Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms. With aw Essay on Musical Form. ‘With 
4 Portrajts, Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
‘* To be most heartily recommended to all who wish to attain the highest 
kind of enjoyment of the best music.”"—Times, 
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Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
—_—_ FOR STAGE STUDENTS AND PLAYGOERS, 
THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. Egypt and Chaldea. i 
ourth Edition, R ed and Enlarged, by Professor MasPrro. Edited by 
the Rev. Bees aa “" sen ited > M. L. McCuure. With ‘Map BARRY SULLIVAN AND 
—- ee nh lustrations, i including 3 opung od hogy demy 4to, cloth, 
velled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco, bound by Riviere, 48s. 
[This, the fourth of the English Editions of Les Origines, has been thoroughly H Is CONTE M PO RARIE 
revised by the author, who has incorporated into it the results of recent research 8 
in Egypt and ag gegen ve nd submitted at = same ages eet theories a F 
on these results to a s ticis work and the two succeeding 
volumes, it may be ae aieietiane: the ‘moat ¢mportant contributions which B y ROBERT H. SILLA RD. 
have ever appeared on the early History of Egypt and Mesopotamia. | IF . 
aoe 2 vols., Illustrated, demy Svo, 21s, Inc 
THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS. Egypi, Syria, 


and Assyria. By Professor Masrrro. Edited by the Kev. Professor 

Saycr. Translated by M, L. McCuure. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, 

and over 400 Illustrations, demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled 
boards, 25s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 

ion by M. L. McClure is in both cases excellent. Professor 

Maspero’s presentation of the new learning is at once eminently popular and 

attractive.”—Times. 
“The author has throughout attempted to reproduce for us the daily life of 
the various peoples of whom he treats, and in this he has succeeded admirably.” 
—Academy. 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES, 850 B.C. to 
380 B.C. By Professor Masprero. Edited by the Rev. Professor Sayce. 
Translated by M. L. McCiurer. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous 
Illustrations, demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s.; half- 
morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 

** Scholars, as well as unlearned seekers after unbiassed facts, owe M. Mas- 
pero and Mrs, McClure a deep debt of gratitude.’’—Slt. James's Gazetic. 

‘An interesting book, and one which will give the reader a good general 
view of a most eventful period in the history of the world.”’’—Natuie. 

“For some time it must form the standard work upon the subject. ° 

-—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The work is beautifully produced, and the hundreds of illustrations are 

in the highest style."—Daily Chronicle. 


STAR ATLAS. Containing Maps of all the Stars from 
1 to 65 Magnitude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and 
of all Nebul@ and Star Clusters in the same Region which are visible in 
Telescopes of moderate powers. With Explanatory Text by Dr. HERMANN 
J. Kier. Translated by Epmunp McOu.cre, M.A., M.RB.1.A., F.L.S. With 
18 Maps. Third Edition (R.A. and Dec., brought up to 1900, as far as text 
is concerned), Revised and Enlarged. imperial 4to, cloth boards, 10s, 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. With Illustrations from the Old 
Masters of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries. 

More than 300 works, dealing exclusively with the events of our Lord's life, 
have been chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, German, 
Fiemish, and French Schools for the subject of these Illustrations. The work 
contains 384 (imperial 4to) pages, and over 350 Illustrations, 48 of these being 
separate plates printed in two tints. Half-bound, paste-grain roan, 47s. 6d. ; 
whole-bound, paste-grain roan, 56s. 

“No more sumptuous edition of the Gospels has ever been produced in 
English, nor any that approaches this for wealth and beauty of illustrations.” 

—Church Times, 

“‘The pictures are, to all who cau appreciate religious art, uncommonly 

beautiful.”-—Queen. 


REFLECTED LIGHTS FROM CHRISTINA G. 


ROSSETTI’S ‘* THE FACE OF THE DEEP.” Selected and Arranged 
by W. M. L. Jay. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


VERSES. By Curistixa G. Rossurti. Reprinted from 
* Called to be Saints,” ‘* Time Flies,” and “ The Face of the Deep.” Small 
post 8vo, printed in Red ane hey lac k on Hand-made Paper, buckram, top 
edge gilt, 3s. 6d. ; limp roan, ; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. 


THE FACE OF THE DEEP. A Devotional Commentary 
on the Apocalypse. By Cunristina G, Rosserri, Author of ‘Time Flies, 
&e. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. Sounding the Occan 


of Air. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowel Institute of 
Boston in December, 1898, by A. Lawrence Rorcu, S. Small 
post 8vo, with numerous Lilustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. The Machinery of the 






Universe: Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. 
DouBeEak, A.B., A.M., M.E., P ‘h. D., Professor of Physics, Tuft's c ‘ollege, 
U.S.A. Small post Svo, with several Diagrams, cloth boards, 2s, 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on Sale the Publica- 
tions of the Arundel Society. The stock includes a large selection of superb 
Reproductions in Colours and Monochrome of Masterpieces by 


GIOTTO. | GHIRLANDAIO. VAN EYCK. 
MASCACCIO. |; PERUGINO MEMLUINC, 
FRA ANGELICO. MICHAEL ANGELO. DURER. 
BOTTICELLI. RAFFAELLE. 


And numerous other great Artists. 


Hitherto these Publications have, on account of their price, been beyond the 
reach of persons of moderate means; many are now offered at much reduced 
prices. The stock is quickly approaching exhaustion, and these pictures, 
when out of print, are sure to increase in value. 

With but few exceptions, these pictures deal with religious subjects. 


A Catalogue may be had on application. 
! ’ PP 


London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC. 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 





“Every lover of the drama will welcome these two handsom 
volumes.’—Freeman’s Journal. 

“A book that should have much interest for students of thy 
stage and playgoers in general.”’—Zopical Times. q 
“ Among the notable biographies of the season is that of ‘Bary 

Sullivan and his Contemporaries.’ ”—People. 





Ls 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF HARRY FURNISS, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARI. 


CATURIST: being the Reminiscences of Harry Furniss, — Ilustratai 
with over 300 Illustra ations, many made specially for the volume, In} 
vols, super-royal 8vo, 32s. 





i 


THE HANDSOMEST, BEST, ee ART BOOK OF THE 


GIOVANNI SEGANTINI: his Lis | 


and Work. Edited by Lurer Virtart. With upwards of 80 Ilustratigy; 
reproduced direct from the original paintings. Inone volume, With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Imperial 5vo, with specially designed cov 
and boxed, £1 1s, net, 


QUAINT WOODCUTS OF DEAD CITIES. 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND VIL 
LAGES OF THE ZUIDERZEE._ By W. J. Turn and J. G. Vetparm, 
Illustrated by J. G. Veldheer and W. O. J. Nieuwwenkamp. With Decon 
tive Initials, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 








THE STORY OF THE NATIONS, 
WALES. By 0. M. Epwarps, Lecturer on Moden 


History at Lincoin College, Oxford. 


s 
“BRIEF GLIMPSES.” A handsome Il. 
trated Handbook, explaining how the famous “ Story of the Nations” 
Series may be ‘purchased on the INSTALMENT SYSTEM a# 
an ENORMOUS REDUCTION. 

This handbook contains 56 specimen Full-page Illustrations, 54 pagesol 
Text, Portraits of some of the Authors, a complete list of the’ vols,, with 
particulars of the writers and Press Reviews and criticisms. It will be 
sent youfree of charge on your remitting simply the cost of postage, 
three arene 





THE GREAT ALBERT CHEVALIER AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


BEFORE I FORGET: being the Auto 


biography of a Chevalier d’Industrie. Written by Tiare T CHEVALIER | 
Very fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. ee 





ROMANTIC AND NOBLE LIVES. 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS IN THE | 


EPOCH OF UNIFICATION. By Countess Marrinenco CXSARESC, 
Cheap Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





CATHOLIC DEVELOPMENT. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CATHOLIC 


LIFE AND PROGRESS. Under the Rule of Cardinal Wisemaa, 
Cardinal Manning, Cardinal Newman, and Cardiual Vaughan, By Pexct 
FitzGrenraLp. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols.,21s. With Photogravure Portraits, 
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SCHOLARLY AND INTERESTING. 


BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE, 


and other Essays.’ By Rev. Canon JEssorp, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 78.6. 





MICHAEL ANGELO AND OTHERS. 


RENAISSANCE TYPES. By Wicts 


Samvuet Litty, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


— 





A SENSATION OF SCIENCE. 


ALCOHOLISM — A STUDY IN 


HEREDITY. By G. Arcupati Reip, M.B., C.M., F.R.S.E 
“The Present Evolution of Man.” Large crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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BOOKS. 


THE BUDDHIS'' EMPEROR.* 


Ir the people is really happy that has no history, ancient 
India must have enjoyed exceptional felicity. In no country 
were the national records worse kept or the art of the his- 
torian less cultivated. Until the Mohammedans came with 
their Persian historiographers-royal there is not a work that 
can be called historical in Indian literature; indeed, the one 
Sanskrit chronicle of the middle ages, Kalhana’s Rajataran- 
gini, dates only from the twelfth century. What would one 
not give for an Abul-Fazl to draw the picture of the times of 
Chandragupta or Asoka with the same elaborate care that 
was devoted to the reign of Akbar! But history was beneath 
the ambition of the Sanskrit Muse, and ancient India remains 
unstoried save by the legends of the poets. When we say 
ancient India, it is not really ancient compared with other 
countries, such as Egypt or Assyria, of which we know far 
more. Even Greece was in her decadence at the time of 
Asoka. The Buddhist Emperor's edicts, still preserved on 
the rocks in various parts of his wide dominions, refer fami- 
liarly to his “neighbours ” Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Magas, and Alexander ; and of Antigonus Gonatas and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and Antiochus Theos we know a good 
deal, thanks to the intelligent curiosity of a people who, 
whether happy or not, undoubtedly had a history. It is 
indeed to the Greeks we owe the scanty lights that make 
the vast blanks of Indian antiquity seem the darker by 
contrast. Practically all we know about the Empire erected 
by Chandragupta on the fragments of Alexander’s most 
eastern realm comes from Megasthenes, who was sent by 
Seleucus about 300 B.C. us his Ambassador to the new 
Emperor's Court at Pataliputra on the Ganges. This Greek 
forerunner of Bernier and Sir Thomas Roe, like them, wrote 
memoirs of his visit to the Indian Court, and though his 
original book has not been preserved as a whole, a large part 
has come down to us in fragments quoted by Arrian, Strabo, 
Justin, and other writers. Unhappily, there was no Megas- 
thenes at the Court of Asoka, Chandragupta’s grandson, and 
we lose the inestimable advantage of a Greek view of the 
most interesting reign—as far as we know—of ancient India. 
We are thrown back upon two strongly contrasted sources : 
the one the inscriptions of Asoka himself, the other the 
traditions of the Buddhist monasteries. The latter source 
Mr. Vincent Smith contemptuously dismisses as “the silly 
fictions of mendacious monks,” unworthy of “serious 
criticism”; and although it is seldom safe to assume that 
even ridiculously exaggerated legends have no basis in fact, 
there can be no doubt that the Asoka legends, whether in the 
Ceylon form related in the Mahdvamsa or in the Nepalese 
version of the Asokdvaddna, are of little or no value. 


There remain the inscriptions. Fortunately, Asoka was a 
great builder of stéipas or holy cupolas commemorative of 
Buddhist saints or events, and not content with erecting 
(according to the absurd legend) eighty-four thousand of 
these shrines in three years, and adorning many of them with 
sculptures, some of which still exist, he had a peculiar fond- 
ness for setting up gigantic monolithic pillars—the emblematic 
and ritual meaning of which had probably been forgotten— 
and chiselling his edicts and moral reflections on their 






also a number of minor rock edicts scattered over India from 
Rajputana to Bengal and Mysore, and a few supplementary 
pillar inscriptions,—altogether some thirty-four distinct docu- 
ments. They are written in various forms of Prakrit in the 
old Brahmi character, the parent of the Devanagari. These 
inscriptions, ranging from about 260 to 240 B.C., constitute 
our sole authentic sources for the history of the first Buddhist 
Emperor, and the great merit of Mr. Vincent Smith’s little 
book is that it is built on this sure foundation. The son of a 
distinguished Dublin numismatist, he has long made his 
mark as an Indian archeologist, and his numerous papers in 
the transactions of learned Societies have added much to our 
knowledge of medieval Indian coins. In the present work 
—which should have opened the “ Rulers of India,” but has 
been delayed in consequence of Professor Rhys Davids’s 
inability, owing to other engagements, to carry out the task 
he had originally undertaken for Sir W. W. Hunter's series— 
Mr. Vincent Smith not only draws as complete an outline of 
Asoka’s life and administration as the materials permit, but 
prints the whole of these materials—the famous rock and 
pillar edicts—in translation, for the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. Whilst modestly disclaiming a critical know- 
ledge of Pali and Prakrit, his careful notes, comparing the 
varying versions of Biihler, Senart, and others, show that he hag 
not undertaken a task beyond his scholarship. The collection 
of the edicts in a convenient form with full and critical com- 
ments is the feature of the book that will recommend it to 
those who wish to judge for themselves what these celebrated 
documents really imply. We read in them how in the ninth 
year of his reign the conquest of the kingdom of Kalinga (on 
the Bay of Bengal) and the suffering involved led the Emperor 
to reflect on the barbarity of war, and induced him to devote 
the rest of his reign to promoting the Buddhist Dharma, or 
“Law of Piety,” as Mr. Smith renders it. We read how he 
became first “a lay disciple without strenuously exerting 
myself,’ and then, after two and a half years, “joined the 
Order” of Buddhist monks, and laboured ardently for the 
truth, “that men may strive for growth and not suffer 
decrease ” in virtue :— 

“There is no such charity,’ says another edict, “as the 
charitable gift of the Law of Piety, no such friendship as the 
friendship of piety, no such distribution as the distribution of 
piety, no such kinship as kinship in piety. 

The Law of Piety consists in these things, to wit, kind treat- 


ment of slaves and servants, obedience to father and mother, 
charity to ascetics and Brahmans, respect for the sanctity of life. 


Therefore a father, son, brother, master, friend or comrade, 
nay even a neighbour, ought to say, ‘This is meritorious, this 
ought to be done.’ 

He who acts thus both gains this world and begets infinite 
merit in the next world, by means of this very charity of the 
Law of Piety. 

It requires innocuousness, many good deeds, compassion, truth- 
fulness, purity.” 

The duty of inculcating this law by example was so strongly 
felt by Asoka that he devoted himself incessantly to good 
works, made himself always accessible to his subjects, and 
admitted them howsoever engaged. “Work I must,’ he 
writes, “for the public benefit—and the root of the matter 
is in exertion and dispateh of business, than which nothing is 
more efficacious for the general welfare. And for what do I 
toil? For no other end than this, that T may discharge my 
debt to animate beings, and that while I make some happy 
in this world, they may in the next world gain heaven.” 
“The King is unto them [his subjects] even as a father, and 
as he cares for himself, so he cares for them, who are as the 
King’s children.” The change which came over the Emperor’s 
life on his embracing Buddhism is shown in many ways. In 
former days, he says, Kings went on tours of pleasure, hunting 
and amusing themselves; but he prefers to go on “ the road 





sides. Every traveller in India knows the two Asoka | leading to true knowledge” and make— 


pillars at Delhi, and the third at Allahabad; whilst 
others remain, standing or fallen, in the Champaran district, 
at Sanchi in Bhopal, and other places. Besides the nine 
remaining inscribed pillars, on which repetitions of seven 
edicts are preserved, sixteen other edicts are found engraved 
on the rocks in various parts from the Yusufzai country and the 
Panjab to Kathiawar and even the Bay of Bengal. There are 


* Asoka, the Buddhist Emonveror of : 
“Bulers of Indian” hist Emneror of India, 





By Vincent A. Smith, late I.C.S. 
O:ford: at the Clarendon Press. (3s. 6d.] 


“Tours of piety, during which are practised the beholding of 
ascetics and Brahmans largess of gold, the beholding 
of the country and the people, proclamation and discussion of 
the Law of Piety.” ‘‘ Instead of the sound of the war-drum, the 
sound of the drum of piety is heard, while heavenly spectacles of 
processional cars, elephants, illuminations, and the like are dis- 
played to the people.” ‘On the roads trees have been planted, 
and wells have been dug for the use of man and beast.” 
| “ Formerly each day many thousands of living creatures were 
; Slain to make curries, At the present moment, when this pious 








| edict is being written, only these three living creatures, namely, 
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two peacocks and one deer, are killed daily, and the deer not 
invariably. Even these three creatures shall not be slaughtered 
in future.” 

Of course we have only the Emperor's own word for all 
this, and one would like to have the evidence of a contem- 
porary Megasthenes on the reforms of the Royal monk. But 
Mr. Vincent Smith, who writes with unenthusiastic impartiality, 
acquits him of any hypocrisy or bombast, and there is really 
no ground for doubting the sincerity of these unique edicts. 
Too much, perhaps, has been made of Asoka’s toleration as 
exhibited in the twelfth rock edict :— 

“His Majesty cares not so much for donations or external 
reverence as that there should be a growth of the essence of the 
matter in all sects.. The growth of thisessence of the matter 
assumes various forms, but the root of it is restraint of speech, to 
wit, a man must not do reverence to his own sect by disparaging 
that of another man for trivial reasons...... Self-control, 
therefore, is meritorious, to wit, hearkéning to the law of others, 
and hearkening willingly.” ‘‘ All sects have been reverenced by 
me. with various forms of reverence. Nevertheless personal 
a to a man’s particular creed seems to me the chief 
thing.” —- ones 
As Mr. Smith points out, toleration was not difficult in a 
land where no diverse religions existed, when Christianity, 
Zoroastrianism, and Islam had not yet been born, and 
Hinduism ‘was more a social system than a creed. A Hindu 
has always enjoyed a wide latitude of belief, “so long as he 
eats the correct food, marries the proper woman, and so 
forth,” and there-is nothing really surprising in Asoka’s 
liberal sentiments. Nor is it true that the Emperor abolished 
capital punishment, as has-been pretended: all he did, as his 
inscriptions prove, was to allow condemned criminals three 
days’ respite for preparation for death. It will be seen that 
our author does not exaggerate his subject; he writes 
judicially as a scholar, and does not attempt to wrap any 
glamour of romance about the figure of the ascetic King. 
Nothing can be more dry than his treatment, or less imagina- 
tive than his style. Asoka, indeed, can’ well dispense with 
any rhetorical aids : “his character stands lonely and lofty as 
his’own pillars in the dim vista of Indian ages. He is the 
Constanitine—a higher, purer Constantine—of the Buddhist 
faith, and “so far as we can see, the transformation of this 
local sect into a world-religion is the work* of Asoka alone.” 
The monkish legends give the credit to the missionaries; but 
in the inscriptions Asoka takes it all to himself. The sincere 
and ardent adoption of Buddhism by a King whose realm 
extended from sea to sea, and stretched from the Himalayas 
and Hindu Kush as far south as Mysore, who ruled a vaster 
territory in- India than is now directly governed by the 
British Raj, gave the sect a position analogous to that which 
Christianity attained by the conversion of the Roman 
Emperor. In one respect Asoka was happier than the 
Christian. We know Constantine’s weaknesses only too 
well from the pages of the chroniclers. Asoka was his own 
historian, and his inscriptions tell us only the best of him. 
Yet had he possessed an Ammianus Marcellinus one may well 
hazard the belief that the high character of the Buddhist 
Emperor would not have suffered. Unless his rock inscrip- 
tions lie incredibly, his fame would endure the closest 
scrutiny, and the Buddhist King would emerge what he 
seems now,—a noble disciple of a great teacher. 





MODERN MEXICO.* 


THE Mexico of to-day presents some very curious phases and 
contrasts. It is peopled by a race of Indians who have been 
in contact with Europeans for several centuries; yet it would 
be impossible to find a more conservative type, or to instance 
a_race possessed of more limited ideas and a smaller mental 
horizon, than the Aztecs, the Zapotecs and the Mixtecs. Con- 
servatism, however, especially when allied with apathy, does not 
mean extinction; hence half the population of Mexico is Indian, 
and Mexicv lies within those latitudes wherein, an abundant 
experience has testified, no white race keeps up to its original 
mental and physical standard. A country less suited to pro- 
gress and more ungrateful for the efforts of the reformer 
one cannot imagine; yet Providence has given to Mexico 
Porfirio Diaz, and Mexico seems to be repaying his strenuous 
endeavours to drag her from the hopeless muddle and wreckage 





as I Saw it, “By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. London: Hurst and 
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Blackett. [£1 1s. net.] 


of Central and South American politics. Whether it wine 
we cannot say. There are men who may be trusted to fj 
his example, but it can only be at a distance, for Diaz labo 
under the fatal drawback of all strong rulers,—he i 
more or less alone. 


Mrs. Tweedie seems to have been much attracted by thy 
very interesting study presented by the government of Mexie, 
and the fine personality of President Diaz, and we hear erey 
more about Diaz and. the ideas he represents than of the B0Cial 
life of Mexico. Truth to tell, social life as we understand j 
does not exist, nor do we suppose it exists anywhere tnd 
the Spanish flag. It is utterly foreign to the Spanish migj 
“cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” as that mind has been sings ths 
days of Roman dominion. The Spaniard sees some thing 
with marvellous distinctness, as a recent writer who shoul 
know the Spanish Main and the Spanish mind tells us, but 
we may add that, like the Indian he despises, his Vision jj 
for ever limited. That portion of the human skul) whic 
usually remains soft and impressionable till the age of 


Yet the Mexicans are doing wonders under the example of 
President Diaz; for patriotism and the sense of duty anj 
endeavour never yet failed to pull a nation out of the Sloug, 
of Despond. 

Mrs. Tweedie spent, we should say, too much of her tiny 


life. One requires to be inoculated with the mental ideas ¢f 
a country to, be able to appreciate its life as a whole, ori 
only to act as a safeguard against falling in love with it, 
course, one may very well ask what more of Mexican life voul 


that it is lacking in variety. 


some phases of Mexican life are worth study. Stupefying ani 
exhausting as the work of a Mexican cowboy is, the very sin- 


ranching ideas and methods in more northern countries 
reveals curious features, even anomalies. Mexican ranching 
methods may be taken as the most primitive form of the art 
of raising cattle and horses as practised by white people 
One of the anomalies is this, that though good cattle do not 
fetch much less than they do in the best parts of the States 
and Canada, the wages of the “ cowpuncher” are niggarily,— 
five dollars (£1) a month. We question whether ther 
are many “greenhorns” even who get less than fifteen 
dollars a month in Canada! Another - feature that 
must retard horse-ranching is that it appears to bk 
necessary to stable thoroughbreds in the Mexican winter, 
whereas in Canada young thoroughbreds have been brought 
from England and turned out to winter on the prairie 
Indians make the best cowpunchers, as Indians and negroes 
generally do. The absolute freedom from ‘any shackles of 
conventionality in the way of clothes and education enables 
the eyesight and physical agility to develop unimpaired. 


|The most celebrated cowpuncher in Alberta is a negro. 


Speaking of Mexican ranching as a whole, the raising of 
goats may be taken as a convenient hall-mark of its com 
parative excellence. One is surprised that such an exper. 
enced traveller as Mrs. Tweedie should have dreamt of asking 
for milk on a Mexican hacienda. As well try to buy fish at 
Grimsby! 

One must admit that the dolce far niente of the Indian 
races is a dead weight on Mexican progress. They have no 
energy and no morals. “The first thing to teach a Mexican 
Indian,” says Mrs. Tweedie, “is to be honest ; by nature he is 
a most awful thief.” The very doormats are chained to the 
floor, and barred though the windows be, a man with astick anda 
crooked nail in it takes your bedclothes. The Mexican certainly 
has the worst reputation of any race in the Americas, and he 
is, moreover, an incorrigible gambler. The- two go together. 
The very children gamble with their halfpence instead of 
buying sweets. The whites are no ‘better, and, ‘indeed, we 
have the uncomfortable conviction that long contact with 
their masters has steadily deteriorated the aboriginal races. 
As a rule savage races learn common honesty from white 
peoples, and the Mexican Indians have learnt, it is true, to be 
intensely religious, but pick pockets while they are worsbip- 





ping our Lady of Guadalupe. and sit down to gamble the 





































twenty-one must in the Spanish infant be ossified at bir), 77 





on the railway to gather more than a bird’s-eye view of Mexiey § 2 





the traveller have seen, for it follows from what we have saij 7 


The sketch Mrs. Tweedie gives of hacienda life proves tha | 





plicity of the work should interest us, and a comparison with | 
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rs . hreshold of the shrine. The 
iting second hg acy octal a picturesque one, and gives 
d to fo} jagend of this famous s ee Pari els i 
-toloy ne to the religious element in the Indian character, 
oy thom 7 "serotion to his religion and his saints is perhaps the 
~he Stani, ™ = ‘ace of the Indian; it sustains community of 

i aad national feeling if it does nothing else. Mrs. 
od by thy cade describes for us that very quaint and pretty custom 
Of Mexic, : universal in Mexico, the posada, which celebrates the anniver- 
Car ergy cary of Mary and Joseph's nine days journey in search of a 
the 80Cia| lodging. The actual processional posada with its religious 
erstand j; features has been limited by the Chureh to one ‘evening.- 
tere Under Christmas is a great festival in Mexico, and the entire popu- 
ish ming, lation, according to Mrs. Tweedie, are busy buying presents. 
since ths “The present-giving craze,” she says, “ exceeds anything I 
ne thing, have ever known.” What a paradise for children! — Piiiatas, 
ho. shoul variously dressed and nearly life-size dolls of paper and card- 
Is us, but hoard, stuffed with sweets, rattles, crackers, and money, take the 
Vision jy place of Christmas-trees. These good things are distributed 
ull. which to expectant children in the same fashion as the time-honoured 
age of HF  hagofswects : achild is blindfolded and attacks the suspended 
at birt, | piiata with a stick. 
ample of © 


Bull-fighting and cock-fighting, as Mexican amusements, 


tuty aa | receive considerable attention from our author. She puts 





es - before us the romantic and picturesque side of the bull-fight 

3 with more success than many a writer has done, certainly as 
her tine J © noother woman has done. As we take it from her, the wkole 
Meriew yeason for the performance, whether we are to consider it as a 


ideas scientific display of practical agility terminating in a brilliant 








Ole ori coup-de-grace or a revolting display of butchery, depends on 
seit the artistic skill of a swordsman,—the matador. Opinions 
ie cou | may vary about the bull-fight, which, by the way, President 
ave sai Diaz and the best society discountenance, but there can be no 
hesitation in condemning the cock-fighting. Here it is no 

ves tht © qaestion of human skill and human courage, an indefinite 
ing and amount of which is undoubtedly required in a bull-fight, but 
ery sim- an absolutely meaningless advantage is taken of the natural 
on with | —_ instinct of a high-couraged bird to fight a supposed rival. 
ountriss | Such an exhibition can in no sense tend to increase the 
anching physical courage of the spectators. It is simply a means of 
the art gambling. Mrs. Tweedie does what justice she can to cock- 
people, fighting as practised in Mexico, for Los Gallos, a more 
» do not national pastime than bull-fighting—if it is an essentially 
States barbarous feature—lends some picturesque colour to Mexican 
rdly,— street life. It is true that we have only come out of Egypt 
there ourselves about the space of one generation, but we can thank 
fifteen heaven that the days when a Devonshire squire would clear 
that his Sunday dinner-table for a main of cocks are past 

to be and gone. 
winter, Mrs. Tweedie seems to have enjoyed her visit to Cuernavaca, 
rome) 4 and the journey through the Tampico Cafion, as much as any 
pee: portion of her Mexican experiences. The Governor gave her 
om an almost royal reception, and she saw the finest ruins of an 
nets ancient civilisation at Xochicaleo. By a happy coincidence, 
vies an Indian—an Aztec—made her a speech of welcome. appre- 
aired ciating her labours in travelling so far, and reminding her 
“ye that though she came from a great civilisation, she saw the 
ng of remains of an immemorially more ancient one. Mrs. Tweedie’s 
hie enthusiastic description of the Xochicalco and Mitla sculp- 
bm tures we can only allude to. Very fascinating are her 
sking accounts of the Southern haciendas, the Cortes and the San 
sh at Gabriel, and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, with its fine race 
of aborigines. 

i Mrs. Tweedie has striven to make her volume on Mexico 
sa be complete by inserting a couple of chapters on .Mexican 
heise history and the Maximilian episode. She also gives us tables 
“the | and statistics in an appendix, for she has an eye to the future 
aii prosperity. of Mexico. She would even seem to be an advocate 
tile of Protection. She is enthusiastic about Mexican scenery, 
i he ruins, hospitality, and prospects, and she will probably tempt 
her. many hardy travellers to follow her example; but they must 
1 of not have weak hearts, and they must have strong digestions, 


we [| nd lady travellers, if they go to a cattle hacienda, might 


vith save themselves and their horses by riding astride. - Mrs, 
ces, Tweedie is famous as an advocate for the divided skirt, 
bite and she is certainly an able one. Side-saddles would 
) be gall horses less than they do if their occupants were 
lip better riders, - 
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THE CARE OF BOOKS.* 


BETWEEN the book as a material chattel and the book a% a 
spiritual and intellectual force there will always be the same 
puzzling dichotomy as divides soul and body. It is obvious, 
of course, that “the care of books” must be concerned with 
their material well-being. But it might be concerned also 
with their classification in libraries, and thus, as through a rift 
in the definition, let in the whole flood-tide of that vast 
ocean,-—bibliography. Hence the text of Mr. Clark’s hand- 
some vojume, his industrious study in history, seems primi 
facie a large or a small one according as we appoach it. But 
he has himself limited it to the question of the mere physical 
custody and protection of hooks (MS. or printed),—the study, 
that is, of “libraries and their fittings, from the earliest 
times up to the end of the eighteenth century.” Thus scien- 
tifically restricted, we can only say it appears a subject. as 
difficult to keep to almost as a tight-rope, or, shall we say ?'a 
narrow path bordered by rich growths of tempting fruits 
and flowers. The paucity of material jumps to the. eyes, 
The diary of some Ass¥rian, Greek, or Roman librarian 
describing the daily routine of his business for a. fort- 
night is precisely what is yet to seek. And even were 
it unearthed to-morrow, we suspect the interest. of. the 
record would be largely literary, and so. inadmissible to the 
monograph before us. All that we do know is here collected 
in most scholarly fashion. Aulus Gellius (VIL, 17) recounts 
the tradition of Pisistratus founding the first. public library, 
and what is more to the point, gives us some idea of the 
familiar use of books in hisown time. Xenophon, Athenaeus, 
Socrates allude (it is scarcely more) to the possession . of 
books by their, contemporaries. Of the famous libraries at 
Alexandria and at Pergamus—a site recently explored, with 
results clearly elucidating the purpose of the building—a few. 
similarly scanty eulogies are extant. Horace makesa passing’ 
reference to the Palatine collections. And next to the mis. 
cellaneous gossip of the Noctes Atticae—“ one of the most 
curious and instructive works,” as Mr. Lecky has remarked, 
“in Latin literature”—perhaps we are most indebted -to.a 
letter of Cicero’s throwing some light on. the ornament and. 
decoration of books, and to a celebrated passage from Seneca’s 
dialogue, De Tranquillitate Animi,. denouncing, in language. 
which would apply almost equally well. to our own days, the 
vain extravagance of the dilettante book-collector. 


All these passages—most of them in their small way 
loci classici—have been collected by Mr. Clark with an accuracy‘ 
to which we are pleased-to add our humble testimony. ‘ But’ 
they tell us, alas! very little. It is rather, perhaps, that there’ 
is, as a matter of history, very little to tell. .From’a famous 
passage in the immortal treatise of Boethius on “ Consola-’ 
tion” we learn that about 500 A.D. the walls of a library were 
decked or furnished with glass and ivory—ebore ac vitro 
comptos—which seems natural enough. A Pompeian fresco 
shows us a Roman student “reading a roll,” apparently of 
sensational interest; but the fresco (as such) is of more value 
to us than the representation, seeing that there is no doubt at 
all that the Romans were in the habit of reading rolls, and we 
cannot well conceive of their readmg them anyhow ‘else than: 
is depicted. Professor Lanciani, whose original letter is here 
presented to us, was indeed so fortunate as to discover in 1898 a 
genuine Roman library of the fourth century. The bookcases 
were ranged along the wall (of which the books thus occupied the 
lower half, a mistaken practice where the whole wall is not re- 
quired), while above them were placed cameos and busts of 
famous authors, presumably those whose works appeared 
below. This, again,is much what we should expect. Of any 
peculiar originality in the Roman “care of books” nothing 
is known, nor, indeed, need be suspected; though, by the 
way, we do not quite understand the statement that “the wall 
system ”—obvious as it appears—was “first introduced into 
the Escorial Library ” constructed for Philip IT. (1563-84), on 
a scale perhaps only surpassed by the Vatican Library. 
Surely the walls referred to by Boethius were lined with books. 
In any case, given shelves and cases, little variety is possible 
in the use of them, though books were formerly put on the” 
shelf, as an excellent illustration of 1610 here shows us, with 
the front or “fore edge” facing the spectator, a practice 
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perhaps as convenient to the pigskin folio of that day as it 
would be useless for the light cloth-bound volume of our own. 
And as the subject of binding—perhaps the most important of 
all things affecting the care of books in the literal sense of the 
word—is here excluded from our purview, the chief interest 
centres round Mr. Clark’s chapters on monastic libraries and 
their ways: though here, again, very little is known (if so be 
that there is more to know) of their practical “ working.” The 
practice of chaining books—not so singular as it seems if we 
remember that the medixval book was a solid, heavy, bulky, 
and often metal-bound chattel, more easily fettered than 
enclosed—is here most fully elucidated. And of the excellent 
illustrations we cannot speak too highly. The most famous 
libraries of the world, the Vatican, the Escorial, Leyden 
University, with their architecture and decoration, the earliest 
and most beautiful bookcases, all the curiosities of chains 
and bars, are here presented clearly to the understanding of 
the veriest tyro. Nothing could be better than Mr. Clark’s 
view (on p. 174) of a whole cageful—as it seems—of chained 
books. The sliding ring and bar (a principle only applied in 
our own days, we believe, to keepers’ watchdogs) is also illus- 
trated. These picturesque details may not serve, perchance, 
towards the solution of modern problems, but they deserve to 
be recorded as part of the history of humanity. 

As to the actual care of books, we had, indeed, almost 
said in our haste that the medieval scribe or copyist, though 
he had little else to think of, knew very little more about the 
mutter than we do. But we must never forget that he had 
at his fingers’ ends a powerful resource of which the modern 
librarian knows little or nothing. It was—let the consciously 
careless or predatory reader tremble—the bibliomaniac’s 
curse! Let the touchiest collector think of what he would 
he disposed to say of or to an acquaintance who has, let us 
say, left in the train a volume of one of his most precious 
“first editions.” Let him multiply by three, and rubricate, 
so to speak, with Scriptural colouring, and the result may be 
something like the genuine thing. A Benedictine Abbot 
finishes and dedicates a book with the imprecation “that 
whoever should take it away with intent (as aforesaid) by 
what device soever should suffer damnation with the traitor 
Judas, Annas, Caiaphas, and Pilate.” The curse was a sort 
of sentimental colophon; at any rate, a satisfactory form in 
which the tired writer could close his last chapter. Some- 
thing of the kind, one cannot help thinking, might be 
usefully added to the modern Fz-Libris, which is often 
singularly wanting in literary interest. Bibliophiles may 
urge that the method has had its day and proved ineffi- 
cacious, but there is a vastly pretty (metrical) curse here 
given from a breviary in Caius College, Cambridge, which 
would touch the heart of any cultivated book-thief. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE PULPIT BIBLE.* 


THIS volume is actually and literally a “pulpit Bible,”—7.c., 
a Bible to be used in the pulpit. It is a solid, handsomely 
bound quarto. But we are constrained to say that its 
solidity, size, and weight fit it for the old-fashioned pulpit 
cushion rather than for the new-fashioned pulpit desk, a 
small and somewhat fragile affair intended to accommodate 
a manuscript rather than a book. Perhaps the publishers 
may see fit to issue an edition more suitable for the usual 
Anglican use in such matters. What Dr. Parker has done is 
to fill the margin of the pages with what may be called anno- 
tations. Itis not easy, indeed, to select precisely the right word 
for these marginalia. They are not a running commentary, 
for their purpose is not to explain. Any notable expression 
in the text is made the occasion of some suggestive remark. 
Texts, as we all know, are not rigorously limited in the 
preacher’s use and application of them to their first, or, 
indeed, to their secondary, meaning. The eminent Puritan 
divine who is said to have preached a great discourse on the text 
“nine-and-twenty knives’? must have wandered sufficiently 
far from the Chronicler’s catalogue of Temple furniture when 
he applied the words to us many incisive arguments for 





Election. Dr. Parker's purpose is firstly and secondly, ang 
we may say, wholly, homiletic. He is not critical, nor dogg he 
wish to be. Whatever he may think of the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, or of the proto- and the deutero-Isaiah, oy of the 
imprecatory Psalms, he leaves the questions suggested } 
such matters severely alone, and devotes himself to the 
making of some suggestive remark which the preacher ma 
turn to the “ use of edifying.” Naturally from time to tins 
he spiritualises. In Joshua xii., for instance, an old bow 
document relating to the Trans-Jordanic region, he takes 
occasion of the familiar allegoric use of Jordan to suggest th 
thought that death unites as well as divides, as rivers and the 
sea itself may be said to do. Such suggestions are, of 
course, of a greatly varying value, both absolutely ang 
relatively. It is quite possible that a young preacher 
and Dr. Parker tells us that he specially means this 
book for young preachers—might get into difficulties by ay 
indiscreet use of hints which would be of great service ty 
i more experienced hand. Of one thing we are quite sure, 
that there is a great amount of valuable matter in this 
volume. We do not regard Dr. Parker with an indiscriminate 
admiration ; he is not incapable of speaking indiscreetly with 
his lips, as many great and useful men have done before him : 
but he is a diligent student of the Bible, and he has what do 
not come to all diligent students, moods of inspiration, and a 
distinct gift of humour, itself, in a way, an inspiration. 
“ Even a committee cannot quench the inspiration of a man 
divinely called,” he says when he is dealing with Samuel's 
call to the youngest son of Jesse. Possibly a young man 





might find the book more suited—apart from material con. 
siderations—for the study table than for the pulpit. Certainly 
it will enrich his thought. Let any one who would see Dr, 
Parker at his best turn to the Book of Proverbs, a book, by 
the way, somewhat neglected in the Anglican lectionary, 
which never uses it for Sunday services except when Easter 
is late. We have put The Pulpit Bible at the head of ow 
“ gift-book” notices because it would not be easy to find one 
of more dignified form and greater usefulness. 





THE “TIMES” LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA* 
THIS volume, a solid quarto, richly bound in royal scarlet 
and gold, with sumptuously wide margins, and all that is 
desirable in paper and print, has an appearance that is not 
below the dignity of its subject. The illustrations, too, 
executed in photogravure, are excellent. They show Queen 
Victoria from her early childhood down to her advanced old 
age. She was not always fortunate in the artists who repre: 
sented her; no great portrait-painter had the opportunity of 
interpreting her features; but the series of pictures and 
photographs is one of great interest. We are not rash 
enough to adjudicate between the merits of the sun and 
the brush. Yet, as a matter of fact, the three likenesses 
which most appeal to us are “Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort, 1855” (an engraving from a photograph), 
“Queen Victoria, aged 48” (a photograph by W. and 
D. Downey), and “The Four Generations” (the same), 
On the memoir itself there is no need to pass any elaborate 
criticism. No one would think of comparing it with the 
thoughtful and well-considered biographical study which M:. 
Sidney Lee contributed to the last of the supplementary 
volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography. It would 
have been unbecoming, even if it had been possible, for the 
journalist, bound as he was to give expression to the national 
emotion of the time, to attempt any such appreciation. The 
occasion required an ¢éloge, not a summing-up, and it was 
worthily met by the “leading journal.” ‘The early 
chapters of the Life are, we think, the best. It is per 
fectly natural that such should be the case. There is not very 
much to tell, but what there is is full of a picturesque interest. 
Afterwards the sense of constraint cannot fail to tell upon 
the writer. He feels that he has to put the history of half 
the world for two generations within the narrow compass of 
his space. That he has dealt so successfully, on the whole, 
with the problem is very much to his credit. 


That there should be anything absolutely new in a Life of 
Queen Victoria was not to be expected. But various things 
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ieturesquely put, andsome are not inappropriately rescued 
ie oblivion. It consoles us to read in the face of some 
ieplorable present-day exhibitions that one Peer was silly 
enough to protest against the Coronation as a “ foolish, 
meaningless mummery.”’ The curious may calculate, if 
[London when the country had but half-a-dozen railways 
received four hundred thousand visitors, how many are 
likely to be present next June. The Aldermen of London 
may read how their predecessors scrambled for the largess 
which the Treasurer of the Household scattered among the 
crowd, and may regret that such a chance will hardly be 
given to themselves in @ more decorous age. Foreign critics 
of our manners may apply to more serious occasiuns the 
Indicrous anecdote of how, when the aged Lord Rolle slipped 
on the steps of the throne, and fell to the bottom, it was 
ovavely reported and actually believed abroad that the Lords 
Rolle held their names and title on condition of rolling down 
the steps of the throne at every Coronation! Of gravity and 
serious narrative there is, as will readily be believed, no lack, 
put our author rightly holds that dulee est desipere in loco. 
Of all the gift-books of the year there is none that should 


yank higher than this. 





The Children’s London. By Charlotte Thorpe. (Leadenhall 
Press. 10s, 6d. net.)—Miss Thorpe very properly begins with 
the Tower, which, though hardly as old as Julius Caesar, is 
doubtless the oldest building in London. Westminster Hall 
itself has not even a fragment that can match with the White 
Tower. She tells the story, or part of the story, sufficiently well, 
and then moves on—there is no law that regulates her move- 
ments—to the Foundling Hospital. The third subject is the 
Zoological Gardens, and the fourth is the National Gallery. But 
we need not follow Miss ‘'horpe in her wanderings, Let it 
suffice to say that she conducts her party of children to the chief 
sights of London—there are fourteen chapters in all—and gives 
at every one an interesting little lecture about what the place 
has been and is, its meaning and its purpose. And everywhere 
she is admirably assisted by the illustrations of Mr. William 
Luker, jun. This is a charming gift-book, we were going to say 
for a country child, but country children nowadays possibly seo 
more of London sights than their London cousins, always within 
reach of these wonders and perhaps never reaching them. 


The Kopje Garrison. By G. Manville Fenn. (W.and R. Chambers, 
5s,)—Mr. Manville Fenn tells us the story of how a few companies 
holdakopje for weeks against a cunning and not over-scrupulous 
foe. There are sallies, surprises, underground adventures, night 
attacks on laagers, and some very pretty fighting. All this is 
related with our author’s customary attention to detail and the 
most copious dialogue. The dialogue is excellent. Mr. Fenn’s 
always is, and as he rarely seems at a loss for incidents, and 
creates them in the most natural fashion possible, boys will 
read The Kopje Garrison with great enjoyment. Not the least 
charm of Mr. Fenn’s stories are the characters; he really does 
take some trouble to distinguish his characters one from another, 
and it is this strong personal element in his stories of adventure 
which make them so readable. We get the seamy side of this fight- 
ing in the jealousies of the officers; all this is a necessary shade 
to the picture, but far too much is made of Roby’s accusation of 
cowardice. Limited as the scene is to a few acres of rocky 
ground, so spirited is Mr. Fenn’s dialogue, and so vivid and 
truthful is his description of the events of the siege and sallies, 
that we do not notice it. The Kopje Garrison is one of the very 
few good stories of the present war we have yet seen. 


The Young Pearl Divers. By Lieutenant H. P. Whitmarsh. 
(John Macqueen. 5s)—The pearl divers are the sons of a 
squatter who, journeying too far in quest of a fresh grazing 
country, and after many adventures with blacks, come cut on 
the north-western coast of Australia. They take possession of 
an abandoned pearl lugger, make a fortune, and turn up in the 
nick of time to help the drought-ruined squatter. ‘The diving 
details are most interesting; Lieutenant Whitmarsh is an 
expert, and the story is exciting with storms and volcanic 
eruptions, castaways and the inevitable romance. It is simply 
and freshly written, and will add to most boys’ knowledge in 
one branch of a seafaring life. The allowance of blacks killed 
is a very liberal one, nor does the author regard it as anything 
extraordinary. The Young Pearl Divers is interesting to the very 
end, 

A Nest of Girls, By E. W.Timlow. (W. and R. Chambers. 
63.)—The story opens with the arrival at a girls’ school 
of the new teacher of literature. Then we are introduced 








to a dozen or so of the characters; the development of 
cliques follows, and the scandal. The scandal takes the form 
of a young man who comes under another name on the visit- 
ing day. The school is in the States. Everything is made 
clear eventually, after much heart-burning. he character of 
Hester Cameron, whose pride and self-confidence in her ability to 
right ascandal lead her into a very awkward position, is dis- 
tinctly well drawn. The head-mistress is probably a portrait, 
drawn with an enthusiastic hand. Some half-dozen characters 
have each original characteristics skilfully handled. Of these 
the most convincing is Lorraine, the lovable, attractive pet of the 
school, who, of course, has no heart at all. The others are no less 
lifelike ; indeed, they are delineated with more care, and we must 
congratulate Miss Timlow on the arrangement of many dramatic 
little scenes in which she so cleverly brings out individual char- 
acteristics. We think wost girls will read A Nest of Girls with 
appreciation ; that is, if they have not passed much beyond the— 
to Miss Timlow—critical age of seventeen. 


The Argonauts of the Amazon. By C.R. Kenyon. (W. and R. 
Chambers, 3s, 6d.)—Mr. Kenyon’s modern Argonauts seek the 
lost treasure of the Incas, and though they find it, when the 
story closes they return without it. Nevertheless, they have 
some exciting adventures, meet a divinely fair descendant of the 
Incas, and subsequently the Inca himself, who still retains his 
independence somewhere east of the Andes. The adventures of 
the steam launch on the Amazon and the entombment in the 
treasure-house will provide some interesting reading for boys. 
We lose sight of the Princess Unini just when she was beginning 
to aid the designs of the treasure-hunters. Fate, however, was 
inexorable, and the Inca’s secret had to be kept. 


A Versailies Christmastide. By Mary Stuart Boyd. Illustrated 
by A. S. Boyd. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—This isa charmingly 
written account of a few weeks spent at Versailles. “The Boy,” 
who was at school there, was laid up with scarlet fever, and the 
father and mother were summoned from England. When he 
began to recover, they were able to appreciate the humours of 
the little town and the quaint ways of the inhabitants of the 
hotel, and out of them they have made a most attractive book. 
The descriptions of the Petit Trianon and of the Palace are a 
skilful blending of old and new. Mr. Boyd’s illustrations are full 
of character and spirit, 


The Story of Catharine of Siena. By Florence Witts. (S.S.U, 
1s.)—We are glad to see so good a subject wisely and courage- 
ously handled. ‘Miraculous visitations, superhuman power, 
ecstatic visions during which the bodily senses were asleep or 
unconscious, and only the soul awake to spiritual communion, are 
all ascribed to her, but behind them all can be traced a loyal 
woman, consecrated soul and body to the service of God and of 
humanity.” That is, so to speak, the text of Miss -Witts’s little 
book. And these extra-natural phenomena are not put aside with 
a contemptuous incredulity. Even science teaches us to do better 
than that. This is a story which well deserved telling in this 
popular form, and the author has approached it in the right 
temper. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. With 
Illustrations by W. Paget. (Ernest Nister. 7s. Gd.)—Mr. Paget’s 
drawings are not unworthy of the subject; six are in colour, the 
rest, of which there are as many as seventy, including illustra- 
tions in the text, as well as the full-page pictures, are half-tone. 
On the whole, we are inclined to prefer the latter. 

A Real Queen’s Fairy-Book. By Carmen Sylva. (G. Newnes. 
6s.)—These fairy-stories are admirable in their way, as good, in 
fact, as we should expect them to be when they come from 
“armen Sylva’s” pen. What we most miss in them is the 
delightful irresponsibility of the old fairy-story in which. the 
chief and best rewarded virtue is being a King’s youngest son. 
All, too, are not real fairy-stories. ‘There is “A Festival in 
Heaven,” which is a bit of as cheerful optimism as we have ever 
seen. All the same, this is a pretty book, with some good 
illustrations, 

Sunday Reading for the Young. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co. 3s. and 5s.)—If we were asked to define the meaning of 
“ young ’—a useful thing in judging of this kind of volume— 
we should say *‘ eight to eleven,” with a certain latitude at either 
extremity, according tv intelligence and temperament. For such 
readers, and, it may be added, for “ grown-ups ’—seventy will 
often delight in what seems childish to seventeen — Sunday 
Reading makes excellent provision. The letterpress is good; 
the illustrations are mostly good also; not the least of their 
merits is their variety. We are old-fashioned enough to admire 
the Overbeck style, now somewhat obscured by the passion for 
realism, 
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The Open-Air Boy. By the Rev. G. M. A. Hewett. (George 
Allen. 6s.)—This is a book of the very best quality, and should 
be a great success. We cannot imagine a boy not liking it, and 
being the better for reading it. We except, of course, the few to 
whom all things outside books are as nothing ; and of these there 
are so few that they do not count. Mr. Hewett begins with a 
chapter on angling, not the scientific pursuit, but the rough-and- 
ready method with which most of us began. Then we have a 
chapter on bird’s-nesting,—“ quod in civitate nostra et vetabitur 
semper et retinebitur,” as Tacitus says of astrology. Others 
follow on butterflies and moths. In these are words of wise 
counsel for young collectors. “Caterpillar Rearing” suggests 
another subject. It will be strange if nothing is learnt from a 
comprehensive chapter on “ All Kinds of Pets.” Then we hav® 
‘ Salt-Water Pursuits,’ with some delightful personal recollec- 
tions, and three other chapters. Mr. Hewett has a fine gift of 
humour, and sets all his subjects to advantage. This is the first 
volume of a projected series, “The Young England Library.” Itis 
a most happy beginning. There are some illustrations, both 
useful and ornamental. But the frontispiece! Is it not pessimi 
exempli to represent a boy wiring pike? The villain has already 
caught three, and they can hardly be half-a-pound each. . Prob- 
ably the month is June. What an accumulation of wickedness! 
——Another volume in the same series is Sea Fights and Adventures 
(6s.), related by J. Knox Laughton. An introductory chapter 
describes in a very clever way the armament and general 
arrangement of the old line-of-battle ships, frigates, &c., besides 
giving an account of certain disastrous affairs, of which it is as 
well to be reminded now and then, “lest we forget.” Chaps. 2 
and 3 are occupied respectively with “Spanish Treasure Ships” 
and “Spaniards in the Pacific,” and chap.4 with the not un- 
related subject-of “Pirates and Buccaneers.” In chap. 5 we 
have the story of Captain Termy of the ‘Nightingale, and how 
he saved his convoy, as fine a tale as can be found in naval 
annals. (We heartily agree with Mr. Laughton when he says 
that the traitor Smith deserved his fate,—as améAoiro nal %AAos!) 
Then comes the story of how Robert Lyde and a boy of sixteen, 
John Wright, recaptured the ‘ Friend’s Adventure’ from a prize 
crew of seven men. Certain familiar tricks of to-day were not 
unknown then; the owners were much annoyed at the affair, for 
the-ship and cargo were not worth more than £130, while they 
: had been insured for £560. Other stories of the same kind 
follow. Then we havea highly interesting chapter on “ Types 
of Invasion.” But we cannot follow our author any farther. It 
must suffice to say that he has given us a most readable book. 


Of tales of adventure, historical or other, we have, as usual, a 
considerable variety. One of the best among them is One of the 
Red Shirts, by Herbert Hayens (J. Nisbet and Co., 6s.) Mr. 
Hayens always writes with vigour, and brings out picturesque 
effects. “The Storming of Palermo” is a really fine battle- 
piece. In books of this kind there is plenty, so to speak, of “ cut- 
and-thrust,” but it is not often that we get a piece of such good 
work as this, The rest of the story will be found not unequal. 
——Under the Sirdar’s Flag, by William Johnston (S. W. Partridge 
and Co., 2s, 6d.), has the common defect of an over-long preamble. 
We do not want to bear of school scrapes, boating adventures, and 
so forth; to have to wait till chap. 12 before we are off “ to the 
front” is too absurd. There are 316 pages in the book, and it 
is on p. 207 that we reach “The Fight on the Atbara.”—— 
A Gallant Grenadier, by Captain F. S. Brereton (Blackie and 
Son, 6s.), is a story of the Crimean War, and we reach 
the scene of action before the story is half over. There is 
plenty of miscellaneous adventure; the hero fights, is taken 
prisoner, escapes, and so forth. No reader can complain of 
having short measure.——Cleared for Action. By William Boyd 
Allen. (John F, Shaw and Co. 5s.) The “Spanish-American War,” 
to which this story belongs, is not a particularly good subject. 
That it had to be can hardly be doubted, but the cireumstances 
were such that it scarcely appeals to our sympathies, Even 
American readers, we imagine, would not care very much about 
it. On the other hand, it isa new subject, and has picturesque 
aspects.——In the Days of Prince Hal. By H. Elrington. 
(Blackie and Son. 1s. 6d.)—We can hardly give any sketch of 
the story without spoiling any surprise that it may be meant to 
have for the reader. As for the time, that is expressed by the 
title; the scene, we may say, is laid in the New Forest.——The 
Secret of Mazshelling. By E. Everett-Green. (John F. Shaw 
and Co. 5s.)—This is a story of the days of Queen Elizabeth ; 
Veronica Stanley and her brother and sister are left orphans, 
and as such are received into the home of their uncle, Sir Philip 
Stanley, at Maxshelling. Here there is a mystery connected 
with the suppression of the neighbouring nunnery, and a tragical 
love-story. The Armada comes into the tale. which is a cara- 








fully studied piece of work.—The Doctor's Niece; by Elin p 
Pollard (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), takes us back to the Frene) 
Revolution. The horrors are judiciously avoided. - We har 
nothing worse in this way than some of the fighting betwean the 
Chouans and the Republican army. The story is of. the family, 
kind,—a well-born child is brought up in a humbler station, an 
when her identity is discovered comes into the possession of her 
own. Butitis told with some distinction, and the ¢ 

are drawn with more than usual skill——The Dragon of Peking 
By Captain F.S. Brereton. (Same publishers. 53.)—The gy}, 
title, “A Tale of the Boxer Revolt,” shows the time ‘an 
place of this story. Of course there is a demand for these up-ty, 
date tales, but we must own that we prefer the subjects to hy 
taken from some times more remote. We ought to see all rotnj 
any subject if we are to make a work of interest out of it, But 
this is to ask too much. Wehave been reading about Chingip 
the newspapers, and it is natural to look for it in the gift-book— 
In Fair Granada, by E. Everett-Green (T. Nelson and Sons, is) 
is a “Tale of Moors and Christians” in the days of Philip iI, 
when this King set.himself to drive out from Spain his Moorish 
subjects. Our author always writes with force, and after g 
careful study of her subject. Father Christoval is a fin 
character.—Madamscourt, by H. May Pointer (same pub. 
lishers, 2s.), is a story of the romantic journey of the Prince 
Clementina Sobieski when she escaped from Innsbruck to join 
her future husband, Prince James Stuart, commonly known as 
the Old Pretender.——The Waterloo Lass, by Mary E. Debenhan 
(National Society, 3s. 6d.), may be reckoned among historic 
tales, as its interest turns on the social and political trouble 
which followed the conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars.—Th, 
Chieftain and the Scout, by Edward S. Ellis (Cassell and (Co, 
2s, 6d.), is a “ Tale of the Frontier,” one of the studies of Indian 
life which the author has made peculiarly his own'——In Bhijs 
of Steel, by Gordon Stables, M.D. (John F. Shaw and Co., 5s.), may 
be said to combine instruction and information. The young reader, 
besides following the fortunes of the hero and his companions, 
may learn something of how ships are made and managed 
nowadays, and something, too, of the education that is needed 
before a lad can enter on the profession.—From the same 
author we have In Quest of the Giant Sloth (Blackie and Son, 33. 6d.) 
Dr. Gordon Stables caelum non animum mutat. This time he 
takes us to South America, and is as indomitably cheerful as 
ever. Whether his hero and his hero’s companions find the par- 
ticular object of their quest it might not be fair to the author to 
say, but readers may be confident that they do find a number of 
curious things, human and other, and have considerable excite 
ment and fun in finding them.—TIcebound. By Edward Roper, 
(S. W. PartridgeandCo. 2s. 6d.)—Anticosti—the sub-title of the 
story is “ The Anticosti Crusoes ”’—is the scene of the adventures 
here related. Our readers may remember that we are _periodi- 
cally alarmed by reports that this island, which is in the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, has been occupied by foreign settlers and 
will become a menace to Canadian prosperity. Readers of Ict 
bound, besides getting entertainment out of the story—the 
“Crusoe” subject is easy to deal with successfully—will be 
delivered from this fear. A more hopeless standpoint for 
pulling down the Canadian Dominion could hardly be.— 
Jack Ralston. By Hampden Burnham, M.A. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 5s.)—The ‘Far North-East of Canada’”—such is the 
scene of this story—is less familiar to the reader, whether of 
travel or of fiction, than the ‘Far North-West.” If the reader 
will look at a map he will see westward of Labrador and east: 
ward of Hudson’s Bay a region pretty well blank, about half as 
big again as England. Here, for a time at least, the action of 
the story takes place. To shoot and to fish, to hunt and now and 
then to be hunted, to study the elegances of life with the 
Eskimos and its amenities with the Indians,—these are the 
occupations of the hero and his companions. We get a glimpse 
not only into the ordinary life, but also into the politics of this 
out-of-the-way region. Altogether, Jack Ralston is a readable 
book. In Winding Waters, by W. M. Graydon (S. W. Partridge 
and Co., 2s. 6d.), shows what a paradise America must be for the 
adventurous boy. On our deplorably small and well-known 
island the “‘ Jolly Rovers” would have had no chanee of finding 
an unexplored river two hundred miles long. It might be 
remarked that a very tortuous stream cannot also be very rapid. 
But perhaps that may be another peculiarity denied to us here. 
However these things may be, this isa brisk and entertaining 
story.——-The Great Khan’s Treasure. By Charles Squire. 
(Blackie and Son. 3s, 6d.)—Gerald Carleton, reaching his 
twenty-first birthday, reads a letter written by his father, then 
dead nineteen years, in which is enclosed the description of & 
treasure buried by a soldier of Genghis Khan some centuriee 
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before. Buried treasures are a source of unfailing interest. We 
shall not spoil Mr. Squire’s story by revealing its end. Let it be 
enongh to say that the adventurous reader, while he enjoys the 
éxperiences of Gerald and his companion, may reflect with 
pleasure that the stores are not exhausted.—_—We have also to 
inention new editions of ‘The Pirate Island, by Harry Colling- 
wood (Blackie and Son, 3s.); Grettir the Outlaw, by S. Baring- 
Gould (same publishers, 3s.), both sufficiently recommended by 
their authorship; and The Lion’s Cub, by Fred. Whishaw 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co., 3s. 6d.), one of the Russian stories 
in which the author excels. The “Cub” is Peter the Great. 


’ Mr, Alfred H. Miles does not disappoint us of his annual con- 
tribution to the gaiety of nations in the shape of his “ Fifty-two 
Stories” from various hands under his editorship. This time we 
have Fifty-two Stories of Greater Britain (Hutchinson and Co., 
5s.) .There are.four divisions, Australia, Canada, Africa, and 
India, and a fifth entitled “‘Here and There.” The stories are 
partly fiction, partly fact; some are, we suppose, a mixture of 
both. “Governor Ralph Darling’s Iron Collar,” for instance, is 
only too true. Sir Ralph Darling was Governor of New South 
Wales in the early part of the last century, and was a self- 
important and arbitrary person, who was probably more cruel 
than he intended to be. We would remind Mr. Miles that 
Madeira—*“ The Discoverers of Madeira”’ is the last of the fifty- 
two, the tale of how ‘‘ Madeira trembled to a kiss”—is not a 
part of “Greater Britain.” To the same series belong Fifty-two 
Stories of Courage and Endeavour for Boys (5s.) and Fifty-two 
Stories of Courage and Endeavour for Girls (5s.) With these 
we may mention from the same publishers True Stories of Gir! 
Heroines (5s.), by E. Everett-Green, differentiated, the reader wil! 
observe, by the epithet “true.” Miss Everett-Green has gone 
far afield for her material (worked up, of course, for the purpose 
of the book), and has made an interesting collection. ° 





‘Some tales of the domestic order may be noticed together : — 
An Original Girl. By Ethel F. Heddle. (Blackie and Son. 63.) 
—We do not see that there is anything especially “original” 
about the heroine; she turns out to be an aristocrat in disguise, 
but that, in fiction at least, is anything but original. Still, she 
is good to read about, and her story is decidedly interesting. 
Poor Felicity, who earns the family bread by writing novelettes, 
and is married to a minor poet, is a pathetic character; so is 
Christobel’s father, an actor of the “fallen star” kind, though a 
decent fellow. His way of effacing himself is more original than 
anything else in the book.——A Little Irish Girl, by J. M. Call- 
well (same publishers, 2s. 6d.), is a good story, in which the 
freaks of a spirited little girl, and sundry adventures of various 
kinds, with the humour of Irish peasants, and the more serious 
element of a family quarrel and reconciliation, are mingled 
together with sufficient skill——Giirls of the True Blue. By Mrs. 
L,T. Meade. (W. and R, Chambers. 6s.)—Mrs. L. T. Meade 
starts with a situation with which we are familiar. Nan 
Easterleigh is left an orphan, and taken in charge by a 
lady who is under deep obligation to her mother. At first 
all goes well. There are two little girls in the new home, 
and the stranger seems to settle down with them. Then 
comes in a disturbing element in the shape of a visitor, a 
selfish, jealous, domineering girl, who deceives every one by her 
ingratiating manners. It might spoil the story to say how 
trouble follows, but follow it does; everything goes wrong, and 
in the end, for in these regions poetical justice still reigns, every- 
thing is set right. Mrs. Meade always writes easily and 
pleasantly. She has, it is clear, a genuine sympathy with 
and understanding of child-life. Her stories sometimes seem to 
us, We must own, over-long; but this is a point on which a critic 
can hardly judge. We fancy that the young people for whom 
they are written do not make the same complaint. A Cherry 
Tre. By Amy le Feuvre. (Hodder and Stoughton. 23.)— 
The two little girls Cherry and Bonnie are the best things in 
the book, the former with her scrupulous care lest she should be 
&“cumberer”— vide the Parable of the Fruitless Tree—and the 
latter with her unfailing bonhomie. The languid Colonel and the 
boys are more conventional and less interesting figures. —— 
Thorns and Thistles, by M. H. Cornwall-Legh (R.T.S., 1s. 6d.), is a 
somewhat tragic story, in which an inheritance of wrong and 
hatred is happily obliterated by the constraining influence of 
love. We would not say that it is unsuitable for young readers, 
but it must be used with discretion.——The ‘ Brown Bird’ and 
her Owners, By Edith Cowper. (S.P.C.K. 2s.6d.)—The ‘ Brown 
Bird’ is a sailing barge owned by one Michael Carne and his 
daughter. They settle in a little Devonshire coast-village, and 
as they came all the way from Cornwall are regarded as 
“foreigners” and treated with incivility and even spite. We 
cannot epitomise the story; but the book is ome that mav 








be recommended without any drawback. Esther Carne makes 
a spirited and picturesque. heroine; the Widow is a quite 
admirable figure, while her dog ‘Trixie,’ alias ‘ Baby,’ deserves 
a place among the famous dogs of fiction. Miss Cowper describes 
the ‘Brown Bird,’ especially in a perilous voyage round Devil 
Head, with such spirit that our writers of sea-stories will have to 
look to themselves.——My Honour Bright. By Annette ‘Lyster. 
(National Society. 2s.)—Miss Charlotte Yonge had a great liking 
for large families to make the foundation of her stories, Miss 
Annette Lyster contents herself with a set of six sisters, orphan 
daughters of Mr. Vandeleur, of some Cornish castle; and as she has 
to bring the tale within the compass of two hundred pages, she 
finds plenty to occupy her pen. The story is skilfully managed, 
and the characters drawn with more than average skill.— 
Molly’s Old Lady. By A. E. Drane. (Same publishers. 1s.)\—We 
hope that any well-brought-up girl would pilot a timid old lady 
across a crowded street, even though she should be shabbily 
dressed. Anyhow, this story should strengthen the habit of 
courtesy. It is pleasant to read, and virtue is sometimes rewarded 
even here.——Mrs. Hammond’s Children, by Mary Stafford (Brimley 
Johnson, 4s. Gd. net), does not seem to have any particular moral. 
“What moral lies in being fair?” is the question which 
Tennyson’s Lady Flora is instructed to ask of herself when she 
stands at the looking-glass, These boys and girls are of varying 
quality; but they are good to read about; and it is not: amiss 
that young people should now and then be let off the generally 
inevitable application.——There is no lack of morals in Deborah’s 
Dressing, and other Stories,.by Katherine. E. Vernham (National 
Society, 23.) “A Young Rascal” is as good as any, as far as 
our examination has gone, for it gives a hint for the solving of a 
very difficult problem—the “ Hooligan.” ——Mrs. Pederson’sNiece. 
By Isabel Stuart Robson. (CassellandCo. 3s.6d.)—Mrs: Pederson 
loses her money in speculation, and has to depend upon:her niece, 
who has inherited a small income on the somewhat strange con- 
dition of having to live with her aunt. The tale is written to 
illustrate the women’s employment question. We have related 
accordingly the career of Frances Pederson, who is studying 
medicine; the niece herself becomes secretary to a blind man, 
who addresses her as “ little comrade.” But these tale-writers 
do not stick to their colours. .Whatever their heroines do 
or fail to do, their endeavours end in. marriage. Naturam 
expellas furca, tamen..... .——Keziah Crabbe, Spinster. By 
Annette Whymper. (R.T.S. 1s.)—Koeziah Crabbe seems by 
her talk—for she is made to soliloquise—to be a very sour thing 
indeed; but she turns out to have an unexpected sweetness. 
These “modern miracles” are made a little too common, 
but they at least encourage hope when one is too ready to despair. 
——The Hill of Fire. By Nellie Cornwall. (Same publishers. 
2s.)—Here we havea story of the romantic kind, with a more 
than usuai amount of coincidences, discoveries of long-lost chil- 
dren, &c, Writers should severely restrict themselves to one 
such marvel. This, however, need not interfere with the pleasure 
of reading The Hill of Fire-——Riverslea. By G. Norway. 
(National Society. 13. 6d.)—This is as good a story as any that 
we have noticed above. Lucy Bennet determines to work. for her 
widowed mother, and after not a few difficulties succeeds in 
making a living for the old woman and herself. Their difficulties 
are described in a very lifelike way. Possibly the story may be 
held to be spoiled by the incident which brings Lucy such pros- 
perity at last; but the average reader, we imagine, enjoys the 
endings that are somewhat more romantic than ordinary life.—— 
Anthony Craggs’ Tenant, by Agnes Giberne (R.T.S., 2s. 6d.), 
opeus with a catastrophe which is novel in fiction. Mr. 
Dale takes a house which forthwith tumbles to pieces 
by the ground beneath it, covering an old mine, giving way. 
On this follow the events here related. Anthony Craggs 
is an honest, well-meaning man; Mrs. Craggs is selfish, 
mean, and extravagant, too openly so, we should say, to be quite 
natural. How she is brought to a better mind is told in an 





‘interesting way.———Lady Dye’s Reparation, by Sarah Doudney 


(same publishers, 2s. 6d.), is a story of schoolgirl life, with an 
excellent moral.——Another short story of the didactic kind is 
How John Dale Let his Light Shine, by M. C. Trance (same pub. 
lishers, 1s..——Those Twins! By Ellinor Davenport Adams, 
(Blackie and Son. 2s, 6d.)——Possibly the story is of too serious a 
kind. What a terror it would bo if children of the age of the 
“twins” should set about reforming a prodigal, real or 
imaginary! Nevertheless, the tale isa good one. Miss Horatia 
and Tommy are hardly possible creatures, but they are good to 
read about, and no one can possibly get any harm from them. 
— Out-of-Bounds, and other School Stories, by Andrew Home 
(W. and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d.), is a volume of fairly good short 
stories sufficiently described by the title. Cosey Corner, by L. T. 
Meade (same publishers, 33, 6d.). is a delightful tale, full of Mrs. 
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Meade’s best improbabilities. Parents in difficulties should pray 
that their children may not try to help them out of their 
financial straits by keeping a farm ! 

CHILDREN’s Booxs.—Pater’s Book of Rhymes. By Judge Parry. 
Illustrated by A. Rusden. (Sherratt and Hughes, Manchester. 
33. 6d.)—This is an amusing collection of verses and pictures 
that is sure to be liked by children. Here is a verse from “Our 
Cat” :— 


‘Oh TI wish that you had seen him, 
Our little pussy cat, 
He came so skinny, scrag, and lean, 
And went away so fat. 
They said he stole the food and things, 
Perhaps he did so, but 
He really couldn’t help it, 
Couldn’t Smut.”’ 
The picture of ‘Smut’ with rats and mice all round him is drawn 
with spirit. The chorus of “The Ballad of Chang, the Chim- 
panzee” is worth quoting :— 
* Yes, Chang, the Chimpanzee, 
Though only rising three, 
Could shut the door 
Like a child of four 
So well behaved was he.” 
John Goritza and Snawfleck. By Dolly Penirath. Gwyn, Dee, 
Pero, and Company. By Mrs. Williams. (The Pear Tree Press. 
2s. and 2s. Gd.)—These three numbers of the “ Brownie Series” 
are prettily got-up little books. Snawfleck and Gwyn, Dee, Pero, 


and Company are intended for children. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 

From the Cape to Cairo: the First Traverse of Africa from South, 
to North. By Ewart S. Grogan and Arthur H. Sharp. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 21s.)—‘ Cape to Cairo” is an attractive title for 
a book or a railway, but the journey taken by Mr. Grogan and 
Mr. Sharp may perhaps be more correctly described as from the 
Zambesi to the Egyptian Soudan. The downfall of the Khalifa, 
whose peculiar system of government rendered a “ traverse of 
Africa” impossible for a good many years, has made Khartoum 
an outpost of Europe, and the northward trek from the Cape to 
the Zambesi, once reserved for the most daring of elephant- 
hunters, is now within the power of any moneyed tourist. We 
do not in the least wish to detract from the merits of a very 
plucky adventure; but it should be remembered that M. Decle 
would have done the same feat had not the Dervishes been in the 
way. Mr. Grogan’s book naturally challenges comparison with 
that of his predecessor, and we will say at once that while it is 
perhaps of more interest to the amateur of big game, it is inferior 
in literary execution to “ Savage Africa.” It is very expensively 
got up, illustrated with many sketches apparently made in 
England from the traveller’s descriptions, and written in a vein 
of cheery egotism. One chapter only purports to be written by Mr. 
Sharp, but the “I” of some other portions of the book can hardly 
be Mr. Grogan (unless Mr. Rhodes is inaccurate in describing that 
gentleman as a Cambridge undergraduate travelling during his 
vacation). The book would be improved by a careful revision, 
for there are several points that require explanation. For 
instance, it is not clear how Mr. Grogan when wandering alone 
managed to converse with a Pygmy. There is now a School of 
Haussa at Cambridge, but no tripos for the encouragement of 
the study of Equatorial dwarf language. Mr. Grogan’s taste is 
at times equivocal or non-existent; he discusses with com- 
placency the visible effects of bullets on the human body, he 
writes with virulence of men whose salt he has eaten but whose 
opinions he does not share, and in one place his account of a 
native orgie is disgusting. On the other hand, the book contains 
many features of interest, particularly with regard to the eastern 
portions of the Congo State (where the explorers met cannibal 
raiders) and the tribes of the Upper Nile. The route lay by or 
across the chain of great lakes, and the actual walking occurred 
mainly in the two little-known regions north-west of Tanganyika 
and north of Albert Nyanza. The travellers have not a bigh 
opinion of the African, but they seem to have treated him fairly, 
and on the one occasion when fighting occurred it was absolutely 
necessary. A travel-diary, unless written by a Heine, is seldom 
very interesting to the general reader, but this book is quite worth 
perusal. There are shrewd, if hasty, remarks on British Central 
Africa, on German colonisation, and on our system in the Uganda 
Protectorate, where we starve our officials and hamper them with 








unnecessary rules. 
discoveries, but does not seem to have suspected the existence 
of the okapi. He appears to be a good field naturalist, but one 
could wish he were more of an ethnologist. Unfortunately, one 
cannot expect often to find Sir Harry Jchnston’s combination of 
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gifts, and the accounts of some strange tribes—more particularly 
the Shilluks of the Upper Nile—are straightforward and valy. 
able. We are rather at a loss in attempting to decide upon the 
political value of the book,—using “ political” in no partisan 
sense. Ostensibly the authors are enthusiastic for the Trans. 
Continental Railway. They consider it a most valuable civilising 
influence, which will “ strike at the very root of the slave trade, 
Belgian atrocities, cannibal raids, and the numerous other African 
diversions,” and they think that possibly during the next six 
centuries it will do more “to Christianise the African natiye” 
than the despatch of the wrong kind of missionary. The engine. 
driver as evangelist is a pleasing conception. On the other hand, 
thcy deny the value of the line as a means of bringing labour to 
the mines, for the simple reason that the regions round Tangan. 
yika are very thinly populated. Since the book was written the 
Chartered Company has tried to import labour from Somaliland 
and Arabia, and we imagine that a Cape to Cairo line would 
do little to solve the labour question in the South. The final 
chapter of this book, which enters very practically into the rail. 
way question, should be read by all who are interested in the 
matter, but we cannot see that any arguments are advanced in 
favour of Mr. Rhodes’s scheme as against one or two short trans. 
verse lines on the plan of the Uganda Raiiway. Nyassaland ought 
to be linked up with the coast, and perhaps with Bulawayo, but we 
can see no reason for building a very costly line between British 
Central Africa and Uganda. And, in the meantime, Mr. Rhodes 
has persistently neglected the Beira-Salisbury-Bulawayo line, to 
the commercial detriment of Mashonaland, and, as we saw during 
the siege of Mafeking, the strategic loss of the British Empire, 








BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDAEA. 

Books on Egypt and Chaldaea:—Vol. V., Assyrian Language: 
Easy Lessons in the Cuneiform Inscriptions, by L. W. King, 
Vols. VI.-VIII., The Book of the Dead, by E. A. Wallis Budge. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 33. 6d. net each.)—How Grote- 
fend or Hincks would have stared if they had seen a neat little 
volume of a couple of hundred pages containing “ cuneiform 
made easy” for the rudimentary student! The complicated 
inscriptions in a character which the world had completely for- 
gotten for nearly two thousand years are now within the reach of 
any interpreter who will take the trouble to master a brief 
primer. Of course Mr. King’s admirable little book will not 
make an Assyrian scholar of the student, but it will put him on 
the right road in the simplest and easiest manner, and he will 
have nothing to unlearn when he goes on to more elaborate 
details. Mr. King has had much experience in writing guides to 
the cuneiform character, and his selection of signs with their 
syllabic and ideographic values, as well as his treatment of the 
outlines of Assyrian grammar, seem to us excellent. The 
practice of always giving the transliteration in Roman letters is 
much to be commended, and everything is done to render the 
student's progress as easy and sure as possible. In a couple of 
brief but clear chapters the nature and material of the “ wedge- 
writing ” are explained and the history of early cuneiform de. 
cipherment outlined. It might perhaps have been well if a short 
account of the excavations which have added so vastly to the Assy- 
rian library in recent years had been added. At the end are some 
well-chosen texts from historical documents for the student to 
try his hand on, with transliterations, translations, grammatical 
notes, and a full glossary. The little book is a model of concise 
and clear arrangement. The three succeeding volumes in the 
useful series of “ Books on Egypt and Chaldaea,” by which Messrs, 
Kegan Paul are earning the gratitude of many beginners 
in ancient literature, comprise Dr. Budge’s translation of The 
Book of the Dead. ‘The version originally appeared a few years 
ago as the third volume of his elaborate edition of what is known 
as the Theban recension of the famous Egyptian classic, and it 
was a singularly happy idea to reprint it in the present con- 
venient and accessible form. As no one papyrus contained all 
the chapters, the translation is taken from several different 
manuscripts, each, of course, duly specified, but the famous Ani 
papyrus in the British Museum, previously edited and repro- 
duced in facsimile by Dr. Budge, supplies the greater part of the 
work, and a few chapters of the later Saite recension are 
included. The book is more than a mere reprint, however, for 
the translation has been carefully revised, and a large number of 
brief explanatory notes are added which will make this obscure 
and complicated collection of ma;i::l formulas and prayers a 
little less incomprehensible to the student. In the introduction 
the influence of Professor Petrie’s recent discoveries of the “ New 
Race” or races of prehistoric Egypt is seen in the speculations 
upon the crigin of the Buok of the Dead. Dr. Budge, without 
committing himself to a Libyan name, is convinced that these 
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recent discoveries show an aboriginal North-East African race 
invaded by a bronze-working race which he believes came from 
Asia. In the Book of the Dead he finds references to the pre- 
historic methods of burial, as discovered in the graves of the 
“New Race,” and he countenances the view that the later 
religious systems and methods of embalming were brought by a 
Semitic race who mingled with the original people, abolished 
the mutilation and burning of the dead, and introduced brick 
and stone tombs, in which they deposited the chapters of the 
Book of the Dead in their earliest form. There is no trace of any 
such work, or of the religious views it implies, in any of the pre- 
historic graves, but the Book of the Dead was certainly in 
existence before tho First Dynasty of the historic lists; and 
before the date of the Theban recension certain portions 
of ithad become as obscure to the scribes of 1600 B.C. as they 
aretousnow. “There are numerous passages which seem to 
contain allusions to pre-dynastic [i.e before Menes}] funera] 
customs, and many of the chapters refer to natural conditions of 
the country which can only have obtained during the period that 
preceded the advent of the immigrants from the East. It is clear 
that those who introduced the Book of the Dead into Egypt 
claimed to be able to protect the dead body from calamities of 
every kind, either by means of magical names, or words, or 
ceremonies, and that the indigenous peoples of the country 
accepted their professions and adopted many of their funeral 
customs, together with the beliefs which had produced them. 
They never succeeded wholly in inducing them to give up many 
of their crude notions and fantastic beliefs and imageries, and 
more and more we see in all ages the ideas and notions of the 
semi-harbarous North-African element in the Book of the Dead 
contending for recognition with the superior and highly moral 
and spiritual beliefs which it owed to the presence of the Asiatic 
element in Egypt. The chapters of the Book of the Dead area 
mirror in which are reflected most of the beliefs of the various 
races which went to build up the Egyptian of history, and to this 
fact is due the difficulty of framing a connected and logical 
account of what the Egyptians believed at any given period of 
their history.” This very quality, however, greatly increases the 
interest of this most curious, ancient, and perplexing collection ; 
and every one will be grateful to the untiring industry of Dr. 
Budge and his assistants for thus bringing the oldest religious 
literature in existence within the reach, if not the comprehension, 
of all readers. Some hundreds of vignettes from the papyri, well 
reproduced in black and white, add considerably to the interest 
of these handy and well-edited volumes, which are also furnished 
with a full and most necessary index. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. 

The Education of the American Citizen. By Arthur Twining 
Hadley. (Edward Arnold. 6s. 6d.)—The President of Yale 
University could not have more effectually justified at once the 
recent celebrations at that comparatively ancient institution 
and his own official position than by the publication of a 
volume of essays and addresses characterised as these are by 
thought which is at once ripe, reverent, and self-restrained. Mr, 
Hadley strikes the keynote of his volume in his first address, 
entitled ‘The Demands of the Twentieth Century,’ when, 
throwing himself on the side of the Pilgrim Father as contrasted 
with the adventurer, he says :— Let us throw ourselves heart 
and soul on that side of the industrial question which proves us 
worthy of Puritan ancestry—the side which regards wealth as a 
trust, to be used in behalf of the whole people and in the 
furtherance of the purposes of God’s government.” It is in a 
spirit akin to this that President Hadley deals with the various 
questions of which he treats. ‘These are sufficiently varied to 
include “ The Formation and Control of Trusts,” “ Socialism and 
Social Reform,” “‘ Ethics as a Political Science,” and ‘‘ The Use 
and Control of Examinations.” One feels that with President 
Hadley the first consideration is “ character” in the individual 
and in the nation, and that the second is a desire, approaching 
almost to a passion, for Tennyson’s freedom, “ broadening slowly 
down from precedent to precedent.” President Hadley writes a 
level, flowing style and never aspires at “epigram.” Yet he is 
occasionally very happy in his definitions, as when he declares 
“the essential mark of a gentleman” to be “the readiness to 
accept trusts, even when they are personally disadvantageous— 
the readiness to subordinate a man’s own convenience and desires 
to a social code.” Let us hope he is also justified in the belief 
that “in this sense the great body of the American people are 
gentlemen.” They will certainly justify his description if they 
look at the problems which confront them, and for which this 
book offers no revolutionary solution, through its author’s 
spectacles, 








THE ROMAN THEOCRACY AND THE REPUBLIC. 


The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-1849. By R. M. 
Johnston. (Macmillan and Co. 103.)—This substantial mono- 
graph of nearly four hundred pages deals with one of the agonies 
of European history, the period from 1846 to 1849, which saw, 
after the elevation of Mastai-Ferretti to the Pontificate, the 
experiment of a reforming Pope—an experiment which was 
none the less remarkable that it was foredoomed to failure—the 
tragedy of Charles Albert and Novara, the assassination of Rossi 
and the flight of Pius IX., the brief term of power enjoyed—or 
endured—by Mazzini and Garibaldi, the collapse of the Republic, 
and the occupation of Rome by the French under Oudinot. Mr. 
Johnston has mastered all the authorities on the subject, and pro- 
duced an admirable narrative, which owes its fascination mainly, 
no doubt, to the author’s mastery of his subject, but partially 
also to his command of a clear and dignified, though not over- 
ambitious, style He is not afraid to speak out his mind. He 
tells the truth about the corruptions and tyranny of the Roman 
theocracy when Pius became its head, attributes the early failures 
of Charles Albert largely to his blunders and incompetency, and 
exposes without mercy the hot-headedness of Garibaldi. He is 
quite right to dwell upon the egotism of Mazzini, but we think 
he might also have done justice to the single-mindedness of the- 
Triumvir. Not the least interesting portion of Mr. Johnston’s 
book is the earliest, in which he dwells upon what seem to be the 
hereditary weaknesses of the Italian character, and on the events 
which made a popular hero of a wine-selling Cleon, appropriately 
nick-named Ciceroacchio. Altogether, this is the best historical 
study that has recently appeared in English of that “ Eternal City” 
which haunts the dreams—and distorts the thinking—of so many 
novelists. 








HUGH OF LINCOLN. 

Hugh of Lincoln. ByC. L. Marson. (E. Arnold. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. 
Marson’s opening is calculated to attract English readers to one 
of our most typical English Church-statesmen, who died seven 
hundred years ago, when the Church was really training England 
in the way it should go. St. Hugh, who was born at Avalon in 
1140, and passed away at his house in London in 1200, was a 
delightful Englishman, who got round his Kings with humour 
and his people with kindness, but spared not to shake his King 
nor to lay his staff about his people—nor to rebuke my Lord 
Archbishop himself—if there were any failure in duty. Son ofa 
soldier, who himself became a monk after the death of his intel- 
lectual and religious wife, Hugh started young as a parish 
priest, then fled froma very pretty lady to the Chartreuse, where 
he rose to be Prior, an officethat needed his good head and pleasant 
ways, and was thence summoned twenty years later to help King 
Henry II. to carry out the last portion of his commuted penance, 
and to found Witham. This was difficult. Brother Gerard lost 
his temper, and handsomely scolded the King, while Hugh’s 
silence won the Royal heart, and he ‘‘ made the rhinoceros harrow 
the valleys.” Hugh’s most true and warm friendship for the 
King was a factor in English history. Presently the Chartreuse 
Chapter transferred his obedience to Canterbury, and Hugh— 
unlike in garb to the more fashionable ecclesiastics of that time, 
having his own luggage at his saddlebow—had to proceed to 
London to be consecrated Bishop of Lincoln. There in the great 
diocese he tried to do his duty, strongly, faithfully, humorously, 
lovingly, in spite of the hindrances caused by the life and ways 
of Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, whom Hugh tried to help in life, and 
watched by for so long in his death. King John was as bad in 
Church as in State, and Hugh despaired of him. Such were bis 
relations to these English Kings. He left his mark on many 
characters in our land, and Lincoln Cathedral still enshrines the 
fame of Hugh the Builder. Mr. Marson’s monograph is distinctly 
interesting, and its pleasant writing conveys all the facts which 
general readers will care to know. It draws the pieture of one 
of England’s heroes in a fashion which will awaken the sympathy 
of many persons who do not care for mere saintly or scholarly 
biographies, 








THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By 
Frederic G. Kenyon. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.)—We could 
not desire a more complete, careful, and sober-minded statement 
of the whole case than that which Mr. Kenyon supplies in this 
volume. The first chapter defines the function of textual criti- 
cism. It is, of course, the same for the New Testament as for 
classical writers, except that conjecture is practically excluded. 
Happily, the evidence is so abundant that the need of this 
resource is reduced to a minimum. Chap, 2 summarises the 
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addition which recent discoveries of papyri have made to our 
knowledge of the subject. Mr. Kenyon entitles it “ Autographs 
of the New Testament.” The original documents were papyri. 
Mr. Kenyon has a very interesting passage in which he specu- 
‘lates as to the type of papyrus which this or that New Testament 
book probably represented. ‘He quotes the well-known “See in 
what large letters I have written unto you with my own hand,” 
and illustrates it from the common appearance in the papyri of 
an autograph addition in large letters made to a document written 
by afriend or clerk, The writing of Galatians, therefore, was 
small, and may very well have been like the well-known Isocrates 
in the British Museum. From this Mr. Kenyon proceeds to 
give a-catalogue raisonné of (1) the Uncial MSS. (in which the 
chief individuals are fully described) and (2) the Minuscules, 
These chapters are followed by one that gives an account of 
the ancient versions. In this province we may note the highly 
interesting history of the Vulgate. The end of this history is 
curious. In 1590 Sixtus V. issued a text of the Vulgate which 
had been carefully revised under his own superintendence. At 
the same time he declared by a Bull that this was the “ true, 
legitimate, authentic, and indubitable text.” ‘Two years after- 
wards this edition was recalled and suppressed by Clement VIII., 
who issued another, of which Bellarmine was the moving spirit, 
at the same time forbidding by Bull any alteration, or even the 
mention of any various readings. This second “authentic and 
indubitable text” differed from the first in three thousand places. 
What does Mr. Kenyon mean by “the more liberal tradition estab- 
lished by the present Pontiff”? Where are the signs of it? The 
Clementine Vulgate remains to all time the autheatic Bible. The 
Greek text, for a Roman theologian, mightas well not exist. Chap. 6 
is devoted to the subject of “ Patristic Quotations,” and chap. 7 
toa review of “Textual Criticism in the Past,” bringing us to 
the great controversy of the day, the Westcott-Hort v. the Tra- 
ditional Text, which is further discussed in chap. 8, “ The 
Textual Problem.” Mr. Kenyon is no thoroughgoing partisan of 
the Westcott-Hort text, but he gives the weight of his authority 
to that side. He justly repudiates the nickname of “ neologian ” 
by which Burgon endeavoured to stigmatise it, and he disposes of’ 
the contention put forth by Burgon and his successor Miller that 
the mass of inferior MSS. are to be taken as outweighing the 
few superior authorities. Mr. Miller very infelicitously asked, 
What would an editor of Sophocles do if he found, in some 
doubtful passage, a great mass of codices saying one thing and 
afew saying another? As a matter of fact, as Mr. Kenyon 
points out, he does exactly what Westcott and Hort have done. 
There are one hundred and four MSS. of Sophocles. One is of 
first, two more are of secondary rank, the rest arenowhere. The 
three stand exactly as stand the documents preferred by Westcott 
and Hort. It is quite possible that some new discovery may 
make scholars reconsider the Westcott-Hort text; at present 
it holds the ground. We must not forget to mention the interest- 
ing account of the Codex Bezae, a most curious and perplexing 
element in the question. 








INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK. 


Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. By Henry Barclay 
Swete,D.D. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—* The 
literature of the subject is,” as Professor Swete says, “ enormous.”’ 
Nevertheless, there was nothing in this country before the 
appearance of this volume in which the student couid find a 
serviceable account of it. In fact, the neglect with which it has 
been treated is not creditable to British scholarship. Possibly 
this may be due to the fact that it stands outside the province of 
controversy. A certain amount of not very profitable research 
has been given to the question of the New Testament quotations ; 
the history and condition of the Greek text itself have been 
commonly ignored. It would be interesting to know the 
proportion of clerical libraries which possess a copy of the 
Septuagint. The subject divides itself into various brauches, 
all of them possessing no little interest of their own. There is 
the Septuagint itself,—Professor Swete thinks that it was com- 
plete before the Christian era; there are the later Greek trans- 
lations set on foot when the Christian Church had adopted the 
LXX.; there are the critical labours of Origen, the ancient 
versions founded on the LXX., the MSS., and the printed 
editions. There is, in fact, even in the compressed form 
to which Professor Swete has reduced his discussion, an 
almost bewildering variety of matter. Perhaps the most 
important, from one point of view, is tae “Grouping, Number, 
and Order of the Books,’ for this introduces the question of 
Canonical and non-Canonical. Professor Swete has an ingenious 
theory of how the mixture of the two sets came about. If 
‘primitive ” acceptance goes for much, the Apocrypha is 











entitled to more honour than Anglican formularies assign to it, 
It would be well if we realised a little more that primitive 
readers were often very ignorant. On such a question Philo 
would have a much more valuable opinion than an Alexandrian 
slave who might have been converted by St. Mark. Our notice 
of this volume has been long delayed, and must now he but brief 
and perfunctory. We must not forget, however, specially to 
commend to Biblical students chaps. 45 of Part IIL, “Tho 
Greek Versions as Aids to Biblical Study ” and “ The Influencg 
of the Septuagint on Christian Literature.” 








THE WESSEX OF THOMAS HARDY. 

The Wessee of Thomas Hardy. Written by Bertram C, 4A, 
Windle, F.R.S., F.S.A, Illustrated by Edmund H. New. (John 
Lane. 21s. net.)—The old kingdom of Wessex, lying between 
Sussex and West Wales or Cornwall, lost its distinctive name 
early, probably owing to its rulers succeeding in establishing 
themselves as the overlords of England. But the name has been 
revived in the popular novels of Thomas Hardy, the scenes of 
which are generally laid within the limits of the old kingdom; 
and the author of the present work has written a guide-book to 
the district and devoted much time and trouble to the identifica. 
tion of the various places mentioned in the novels, the scenes of 
which are all laid in actual localities, usually thinly veiled under 
slightly altered names, or varied, the description of a building 
sometimes combining the characteristics of more than one 
existing edifice. Historical reminiscences, and scraps of folk- 
lore, &c., though not quite absent from Mr. Windle’s book, occupy 
a very subordinate place in his pages, and we fear his labours 
will only be fully appreciated by those who are as enthusiastic 
admirers of Mr, Hardy’s novels as Mr. Windle himself, though 
the pretty English scenery depicted in the illustrations may 
help to attract a few tourists to the district for its own sake 
The enormous importance which Mr. Windle attaches to places 
mentioned in the novels, as compared with any interest they may. 
otherwise possess, may be seen from his remark about Stone-, 
henge: “Equally of course Stonehenge must be visited whilst 
one is in this part of the world, on account of its great intrinsic: 
interest, and because it is the scene of the capture of Tess by 
the officers of justice after the murder of Alec Stoke D’Urber. 
ville.” 








THE RELIEF OF THE PEKIN LEGATIONS, 

The War of the Civilisations: being the Record of a “ Foreign 
Devil’s” Experiences with the Allies in China. By George Lynch, 
With Illustrations. (Longmans and Co, 63. net.)—This is a 
narrative of the relief of the Legations in Pekin by a war corre- 
spondent who had previously served in Cuba and South Africa, 
and who accompanied the relieving expedition. It appears tu 
have been the author’s first visit to China, but he is evidently an 
acute observer and clear thinker, and has made the most of his: 
opportunities; and while neither palliating nor excusing the 
mistakes and atrocities of the “‘ Boxers,” his book is a scathing 
indictment of all the dealings of Europe with China. All. 
Englishmen, with a few insignificant exceptions, are convinced 
that the war in South Africa. was just and necessary, though 
they may differ about its causes and its details; but the case of 
China is very different, and though the past cannot be altered, 
Mr. Lynch has done good service by calling public attention. 
more prominently to the high-handed and unscrupulous diplomacy : 
which has been the cause of all the wars and troubles between 
China and the Powers. Mr. Lynch’s book, though not without 
an occasional touch of humour, is most painful reading; and the° 
only ground for satisfaction is that the English, Americans, and. 
Japanese are not accused of the atrocities perpetrated without 
restraint by the other Allies. Those the author alludes to were 
not surpassed by the Bulgarian or Armenian atrocities; and he 
frequently refers us for further particulars to Appendix 5, where it 
is clearly intimated that further details are unfit for publication. 
It is needless to add that the evidence for the truth of these 
atrocities does not rest on the unsupported testimony of Mr. Lynch 
alone. He also gives a short but interesting sketch of the 
Empress Dowager, for whose personality and abilities he ex- 
presses high admiration ; and he does not conceal his belief that 
she and China are merely biding their time, and will ultimately 
expel all foreigners as soon as they have sufficiently reorganised 
their resources to attempt the task with a reasonable prospect of 
success. 








SIR RICHARD NEWDIGATE. 

Cavalier and Puritan in the Days of the Stuarts. By Lady 
Newdigate-Newdegate. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Old 
family papers are always interesting; and those of Sir Richard 
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Newdigate, now: published by Lady Newdigate-Newdegate are 
yet another proof of the service rendered by old country houses 
in preserving historical documents and traditions. Sir Richard, 
the second Baronet, was born in 1644, and died in 1710. Though 
for atime he was a Member of Parliament and took a lively 
interest in politics, he lived chiefly at Arbury, in Warwickshire. 
He employed a news-writer to keep him informed of all that was 
passing in London, and these letters were kept and bound, and 
make a most interesting record of the times, free from the 
censorship of the authorities. But even better reading than 
the news-letters are the extracts from Sir Richard’s private 
diaries and account-books. The proud old English gentleman’s 
struggles against his hot temper and his love of spending money 
lavishly are really pathetic. Lady Newdigate-Newdegate says: 
« After two hundred years his later descendants can condone his 
extravagance in gratitude to him for the refined and artistic 
taste which inspired him to employ a Wren, a Lely, and a 
Grinling Gibbons in beautifying his home for posterity.” He 
seemed to think that filling huge account-books was in itself a 
means of economy. There are all sorts of curious entries in 
these books, besides the actual figures, and he headed 
a new coal ledger with a text from Proverbs. His large 
family and the affairs of his house and servants were a per- 
petual worry to him, and he wrote in hig diary on July 30th, 
1683 : “ Seriously wished myself in another world, for life is very 
troublesome.” ‘Towards the end of his life he went to France, 
and seems to have enjoyed sight-seeing. “ Saturday, 28th. Went to 
Versailles. Saw that House and Garden and Fountains. Pro- 
digious fine.” We have not space for more than this short notice, 
but we can warmly recommend this book to our readers. 





TALKS WITH A SURREY PEASANT. 
The Bettesworth Book: Talks with a Surrey Peasant. By George 
Bourne. (Lamley and Co. 5s. net.) —We have read this book with 
great pleasure. It is the fuithfu) record of conversations with 
an old rustic; and Mr. Bourne has remembered and written 
down the rambling monologues and simple philosophy with 
praiseworthy industry. That the record is accurate we cannot 
doubt, for every turn of phrase recalls the old weather-stained 
labourer, thin and grizzled, in his soiled slop and patched cordu- 
roys. Old Bettesworth’s village lies in Surrey, in that pleasant 
part of the county near the Sussex and Hampshire borders, some- 
where between Farnham and Haslemere. His life began as a 
farm lad, and then he took to wandering, working a year or two 
years for this master or that,—sometimes as a carter, at others 
as a navvy, at others as a farm labourer. He has tramped 
to Carlisle and Newcastle, and in the season he has been 
as a harvester to Sussex cornfields round Chichester and Bognor. 
In Mr. Bourne’s service he has worked at intervals as gardener, 
cultivating his own little patch of ground and doing odd jobs for 
other masters as well. To Mr. Bourne he has recounted the 
adventures of his youth, the rural legends he has heard, the jokes 
of the villagers, and the gossip of the alehouse. There is a 
simple charm about Bettesworth’s talk and humour that is often 
pathetic. We see the long life of the farm labourer struggling 
with poverty, bearing illness stoically, wearing himself out with 
work and exposure, and having nothing but the Union to look 
forward to in old age. Such is old Fred Bettesworth ; and so are 
thousands of others in the Southern counties of England. A pagan 
philosophy, a Christian piety, and a sturdy independence; these 
are the characteristics of a Surrey peasant like Bettesworth. Mr. 
Bourne’s account of the old man and his life is very charming ; 
not less so, perhaps, on account of the tinge of melancholy which 
it produces in the reader. 








ENGLISH CHURCH NEEDLEWORK. 

English Church Needlework. By Maud R. Hall. (Grant Richards, 
10s. 6d.)—There is a great deal of technical knowledge in this 
book, and Miss Hall’s advice as to materials and stitches is excel- 
lent. She recommends the designer to study old work and, where 
possible, to follow it; but the illustrations that she gives do not 
carry out this idea. The pattern on an altar cloth should be 
simple enough to tell from a distance, and rich enough to hold 
itsownin the general decorative scheme of the church. But 
this high ideal is seldom achieved; neither are the examples of 
banners given really satisfactory, though great skill and patience 
must have been lavished on the work. This is a pity when one 
thinks what a really beautiful thing a banner might be. The 
linen designs are much more suitable. Their fineness of outline 
and stitches are appropriate, for the work is intended to be looked 
at near and judged on its own merits, and not as part of the 


A STUDY OF SPINOZA. 

A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza. By’Harold H. Joachim. 
(Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net )—No real study of Spinoza has 
ever been written, or will ever be written, from the inside stand- 
point of Spinoza’s writings only. What is the essential nature of 
the Hebrew as distinguished from the Greek mind in relation to the 
problem which is being worked out in human existence? What 
is the nature of the: world-shaping antinomy in which the 
ultimate governing principles of each have become locked in the 
period of Western history represented in our era? To write an 
effective study of Spinoza’s *‘ Ethica” would require, not, indeed, 
full answers to those questions, for that were impossible, but 
deep insight into the character of the fundamental problem to 
which they are related. Mr. Joachim has not attempted a study 
of this kind. But he has given us a learned, painstaking, and 
sympathetic interpretation of Spinoza’s meaning for the English 
student. Spinoza is mostly known to English readers second- 
hand through studies of this kind. Speaking for himself, the 
present writer would have been grateful to Mr. Joachim fora 
first-hand introduction to Spinoza himself (in translation) on 
parallel pages. 








NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME. 

Noble Women of Our Time. By Frederick Douglas How, 
(Isbister and Co. 5s.)—The impression left on. the mind by this 
interesting book is ‘‘How many good people there are in the 
world!” since for these twelve excellent women whose lives are 
here recorded there are hundreds in our vast Empire equally 
courageous and devoted, some of whom have turned aside from 
the enjoyments of life, like Anne Mackenzie, to brave danger 
and suffering in distant climes, and others who, like Mrs. Stuart- 
Wortley, have not found it necessary to forsake home, friends, 
and family in order to help those less favourably situated, and 
to diminish the pain and evil they see around them. Of course 
it may be said that philanthropy is the fashion. Happy is the 
people that is in such a case! Nevertheless, in these days of 
sensational newspapers the evil which is done is often noised - 
abroad while the good is hidden from view. To those whose 
pessimism is a grief and not a pleasant excitement we recommend 
this little volume, for which we heartily thank the author. 








‘ MONSIEUR VINCENT. 

Monsieur Vincent. By James Adderley. (E. Arnold. 33. 6d.) 
—Mr. Adderley’s sketch of St. Vincent de Paul is intended for 
“the man in the street” first and foremost, both by its 
treatment and in its style. It is meant to show him 
what a practical man a saint can be, even if the saint is a 
Frenchman, a Roman, and of peasant origin; and to uphold 
the thesis, which is stated in the well - known fashion of 
the author, with no lack of plainness or’ modern instances. 
Mr. Adderley ascribes, directly or indirectly, to St. Francis, 
or Monsieur Vincent, most of modern Church organisations in 
the English and Koman Communions, and some State works 
of popular usefulness. The frontispiece to the book bears the 
initials of a woman artist who is now in one of the English 
sisterhoods, and she has happily caught the benevolent expression 
of the great worker. The life of St. Vincent, as many of our 
readers will recollect, is an inspiring one, including a capture 
by pirates and work among the galley-slaves, as well as the 
development of a practical life of usefulness and a spiritual 
attainment of high sanctity. Mr. Adderley has made up an 
interesting volume. 








Sone Feudal Coats of Arms and Pedigrees. By Joseph Foster, 
M.A. (Parker and Co., Oxford.)—Mr. Foster adds in this very 
handsome volume another service to the many already rendered 
by him to true genealogical knowledge. It is wholly beyond our 
power, as we lack the resource of illustration, to do anything like 
justice to Mr. Foster’s work. The collection of facts, of dates 
and names and places, is a marvel in itself; but the pictorial 
part of the volume, gathered as it is from many sources, is still 
more to be admired. Labours so disinterestedly undertaken 
deserve a substantial reward, and we hope that the titled and un- 
titled nobles of the United Kingdom will take care that Mr. 
Foster does not miss it. 


Songs of Innocence. By William Blake. With Illustrations by 
Geraldine Morris. (John Lane. 1s. and 1s. 6d.)—This twelfth 
volume of the “ Flowers of Parnassus” series makes a charming 
little book. The songs need no comment, and of the illustrations 
we will only say that they are very pretty and done in the 
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manner of Burne-Jones. 
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Chinese Turkestan. By P. W. Church. (Rivingtons, 10s.)— 
Mr. Church professes to have written a guide only for the use of 
hunters; but slight as his volume is, it is distinctly readable, with 
an easy style and no dull pages. There are some good illustra- 
tions in the book, and what it does tell us is well told and to the 
point, and it really brings a breath of Chinese Turkestan to the 
reader. The author alludes to the number of miss-fires he had 
with his cartridges, and though he was wise in recollecting that 
there is a law of libel, we trust he did not spare the maker on his 
return. Once confidence is lost in one’s weapon the stoutest heart 
may become weak. 


An Idler’s Calendar: Open Air Sketches and Studies. By G.L. 
Apperson. (George Allen. 3s. 6d.)—This is a little volume 
of essays, for the most part reprinted from the Globe. The 
author writes on various subjects, from blackberries to blind- 
man’s buff, sometimes moralising, sometimes writing of the out- 
door world, and sometimes of folk-lore. They are pleasantly 
written, and full of feeling for Nature, especially the papers on 
“ An English April” and ‘ Noiseless Noises”; but they are not 
strikingly original, nor the work of genius. We have read them 
with pleasure all the same. 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archxologist. Edited by J. 
Romilly Allen. (Bemrose and Sons. 12s.)—The seventh volume 
of this quarterly journal has, as usual, many interesting and 
well-illustrated papers. That on “ Lights of Other Days” shows 
us the candlesticks used one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
we would recommend these simple and attractive shapes to 
designers of such things. 


Britannia’s Bulwarks. Edited by Commander Chas, N. Robinson, 
R.N. Illustrations in Colour by Chas. Dixon, R.I., and in 
Monochrome by C.J. Staniland, R.I. (George Newnes. 10s. 6d.)— 
These pictures of old and new battleships and the accounts of 
the fights they have taken part in make an interesting book. 
The illustrations in colour are good, in spite of the fact that they 
are reproductions of water-colours, and so were not designed for 
colour-printing. The artist has got some fine effects with the 
sails of the old men-of-war and galleons. The picture of the first 
* Queen,’ launched in 12235, is particularly good. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Useful Lists free on Application. 
1.—THE NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OF GIFT-BOOKS. 
2.—THE SCHOOL PRIZE LIST. 
3.—THE LIST OF SCRIPTURE WALL PICTURES. 








A NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
THE FIRST THREE EDITIONS WERE SOLD IN A FEW WEEKS. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW BEADY, 

THOUGHTS FOR THE 
SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 


By the Right Rev. Hanpitey C. G. Movie, D.D., Bishop of Durham. Crown 
Svo, cloth gilt, 3s.6d. Also in French morocco, gilt edges, 5s. net (by post 
5s. 4d.), and in padded paste grain, gilt line, round corners, gilt edges, gold 
roll, 6s. net (by post 6s. 4d.) 

Record.—‘* There is not a chapter in the book which does not yield some 
wise direction, some searching or some bracing thought.” 

Rock.—* New and suggestive sidelights upon even the most familiar 
passages.” . , . : 

Globe.—‘* Whatever his topic, Dr. Moule contrives to avoid the purely 


commonplace.” 


THE STORY OF 
SOME ENGLISH SHIRES. 


By the late MaxpELt CreicutTon, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. Demy 8vo» 

” cloth gilt, 6s. net (by post 6s. 4d.) 

Times.—‘* Few historians paid more attention than Dr. Creighton to 
local history in its larger aspects. Few possessed a happier gift of exhibiting the 
particular history of each county or district alike in its local characteristics 
and in its organic relation to the larger history of England. He never forgot 
the relation of part to whole, nor overlooked tke individuality which belongs to 
the part.” 


AN ARTIST’S WALKS IN BIBLE LANDS. 


By Henry A. Harrer. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 55 other 
Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. Super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
6s. net (by post is. 5d.) ae 
Spectator.—“ Mr. Harper had a ready and powerful pen, and to this gift he 
added that of artistic drawing. Weare in the hands of a guide who knows his 
way, and tells what to see and how to see it.” 
Churchman.—* Of real interest to the Bible student.” 
Literature.—“ Pleasantly written, reverent, suggestive.” 
St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ The illustrations are excellent.” 


WOODLAND, FIELD, AND SHORE: 
Wild Nature Depicted with Pen and Camera. By OtrverG. Pixe. With 
2 Coloured Plates, and 101 Engravings of Birds, Animals, and Insects 
from Photographs taken direct from Nature. Crown 8vo, cloth gik, 5s. 
net (by post 5s. 4d.) 
Spectator.—“ A very pretty book.” 
Academy.—“ A fascinating book.”’ 
Amateur Photographer.—“ Every lover of Nature should possess it.” 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* All the illustrations are excellent.” 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Atheneum.— Admirable.” 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW Booxs. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. byl. T 


MEADE. 
DUMB. By ithe Hon. Mrs. Watrzr R. D. Forzgs, 


Author of ‘‘ A Gentleman.” 


DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By D. Cunisriy 


Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph's Coat.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACH. 


LAND. By Bertram Mirrorp, Author of ‘ The Gun-runner,”’ &. 


THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Suret, Author 


of “‘ The Yellow Danger,”’ Xe. 
Told by Himself, 


THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. 


and Dedicated ‘‘'To All who Love.” 


THE LADY OF LYNN. 
Besant, Author of ** The Orange Girl,” &c. 
DEMAIN-HAMMOND. 


A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Hanoip Brxotoss, 
Author of ‘‘ Ainslie’s Ju-ju.” 

THE CANKERWORM: being Episodes of a 
Woman's Life. By Gror¢e Manvitte Fenn, Author of ‘Double 
Cunning,” &e, 

A FIGHT TOA FINISH. By FLorence Warney, 
Author of ‘‘ Joan, the Curate,” &e. 

THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR: a Tale of 
South Devon. By Bertua THomAs, Author of ‘In a Cathedral City,” &, 
SECOND EDITION. 

THE WEALTH OF MALLERSTANG: 
an Upland Tale. By ALGERNON GissinG, Author of “A Secret of the 
North Sea,” &e. 

THREE MEN OF MARK. 
Author of “ St. Mungo’s City,” &e. 

ONLY A NIGGER. By Epmvunp Mircuett, Author 


of ‘* The Lone Star Rush,” &c. 
NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
TALES OF A DYING RACE. By Aurrep A. GRACE. 
A BLIND MARRIAGE, &c. By Grorce R. Sts. 
THE JOY OF LIFE. By EmILe Zona. Edited with an Intro. 
duction by Ernest A, VIzeTELLY. 


TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. 


PaGeET. 


THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. 


CoMPTON, 
THE FOURTH GENERATION. By Sir WALTER Besant. 
**AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT.” By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRacEp, 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. By Max O’RELL, Author 
of ‘* John Bull and his Island,’ &e. FIFTH EDITION. 


By Sir Watter 
With 12 Ilustrations by G, 


By Saran TYTLiER, 





With 6 Illustrations by Smpyey 


By HERBERT 


"NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING | 
NOVELS. 


Bound in picture cloth boards, flat backs. 
PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By Epmunp MITCHELL. 
SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byron WEBBER. 
DORA MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. By McD. Bony, 
K.C. 


THE RECORDS OF VINCENT TRILL, OF THE DETECTIVE 
SERVICE. By Dick Donovan. 


THE WATERS OF EDERA. By OvIpa. 
THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fercus Hume. 
IN LONDON’S HEART. By Grorce R. Sms. 
JOAN, THE CURATE. By FLoReNcE WARDEN. 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Watrer Besayt. 
IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Brer Harte. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
POCKET VOLUMES, printed upon fine and very thin paper. Post 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartes REApe. 
*“*IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By CuARLeEs READE. 
THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne. 








FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS, By R. L. 
STEVENSON. 
A VERSAILLES CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By Many 


Stuart Borp. With 53 Illustrations by A. S. Borp. Feap. 4to, cloth gilt 
and gilt top, 6s, 

LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE, By the Rev. 
E. J. Harpy, Anthor of ‘‘ How to be Happy Though Married.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Portrait in each Volume. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, buekram, 12s. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLEs 
Reaper. A New Edition, set in handsome type, and Illustrated by 16 
Photogravures and 84 Half-tone Illustrations by Matr B. HEWERDINE 
Small 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


London : CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN and CO.”S BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


_ 


EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe S8vo, 5s. per Volume. 


A SELECTION 
Standard Works 


IN 


Prose and Poetry 


FROM ALL 
Periods of English 
Literature. 


The ACADEMY writes :— ‘In truth, we can 
hardly imagine a pleasanter fate than to be locked 
for a year on some sunny island, with trees, a few 
frient 1s, some food, and a stont wooden case con- 
taining the entire ‘ Eversley ’ Series.” 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 
OXFORD STUDIES. 


By JoHN RIcHARD GREEN. Ldited by Mrs. 
J.R. GREEN and Miss K. NorGare, 


MORE LETTERS OF 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Edited a W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 


THE 


EVERSLEY SERIES 


CONTAINS 
156 VOLUMES, 
And practical'y falls into two main divisions : 
(1) 
STANDARD ENGLISH 
CLASSICS, 
SUCH AS 
SHAKESPEARE. 
LAMB. 7 vols. 
WORDSWORTH. 
CHAUCER. 2 vols. 
GRAY. 4 vols. 
MILTON. 
(2) 
MODERN WRITERS, 
SUCH AS 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
J. R. GREEN. 14 vols. 
DEAN CHURCH. 10 vols. 
JOHN MORLEY. 11 vols. 
EMERSON. 6 vols. 
HUXLEY. 9) vols. 
R. H. HUTTON. 6 vols. 
SIR R. JEBB. 1 vel. 
SIR JOHN SEELEY. 5 vols. 


AND 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 1 vol. 


10 vols. 


12 vols. 


3 vols. 


13 vols. 
8 vols. 


*,* New Complete List sent post-free on 


POSPOSSSSSSS SSS SOSSSSSOSOSSSSOSSEOOSD 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
By Prof. W. M. SLOANE, Ph.D. 


3eautifully Illustrated with all the Pictures in 
the Original Edition. In 4 vols, Large 4t 
63s. net. 








LETTERS OF 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


With 3 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. net. 





With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON 
A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, and AFTER- 


MATH. By James Lange ALLEN. Cloth ele- 
gant, gilt edges, Crown Svo, 6s. 


*.* Also an Edition de Luze, limited to 250 copies, 
Super-royal Svo, 50s, net. 


GLORIES OF SPAIN. By "CHARLES W. 
bags: F.R.G.S. With 85 [llustrations, 8vo, 
Os. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND 


THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. Brap- 


LeY. With Illustrations by JoserH PENNELL. 


Just published. 
EAST ANGLIA. By WixtiAm A. Dutt. 
With Illustrations by Joseru PENNELL. 
NORMANDY. By Percy DEARMER, M.A. 


Illustrated by JoserH PENNELL. 


DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By STE PHEN 


Gwyn Illustrated by Hucu Tuoms 





Profusely Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top 
y 8 i 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
NEW BOOK, 
KIM. 


lilustrated by J. Lockwoop KIp.Line. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
A Biography by HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
Illustrated with several Pe ortraits, 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 15s. net. 

THE ISLE -OF~ _THE ~ SHAMROCK. 
Written and Jllustrat , CLIFTON JOHNSON, 

Extra Crown 8vo, 8s . 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS._NOW READY. 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GAR ‘DE N. E xtra, Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
Edition, wh ite buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. 
Ordit nary Edition, 6s, 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the 


Author of * Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
Extra Crown Svo. Illustrated Edition, white 
buckraimn, gilt ed¢es, Ss. 6d. net. Ordinary Edi- 
tion, 6s. 


BYWAYS SERIES. 


s, flat backs. In uniform binding. 6s. per vol. 


YORKSHIRE. By Arruur H. Norway. 
With Illustrations by Joseru Prexneti and 
Hcvcu THomson. 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. BrapDLey. 
Iiiustrated by JoserH PENNELL and HuGa# 
‘THOMSON. 


DEVON | AND CORNWALL. By ARTHUR 


vay. Ii lust rated by Josten PENNELL 
vain GH THOMSO 











Crown 8vo. 
PILOT.— No more ¢ 
DAILY CHRONICL BR. 
and of the rarest fascination.” 
P yee MALL G. AZETTE. 
reading of girls.’ 


slightful present for a schoc 
; *is a delicious e 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 

THE WOOD-PIGEONS AND MARY. By 
Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of “Carrots,’”’ &e. 
With Illustrations by H. R. MILLA. 

WORLD.—* Mrs. Molesworth has, perhaps, never 
written a2 more charming book.” 
Demy 4to, Picture Boards, 6s. 

OLD KING COLE’S BOOK OF NURSERY 
RHYMES. With Illustrations in Colour by 
Bram Saw. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.-—“ Extremely pretty 

...Each rhyme is accompanied by a full-page illus- | 

tration, beautifally drawn and coloured, and full 

of quaint details.” 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 6s 

GOD SAVE SAVE KING ALFRED. By 
the Rev. E. Gitiimrt. Illustrated by Gurzon 
BoreLumM. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Strong and vivid...... 
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References. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_—@———_ 
URING the earlier part of the week the war news was 
meagre, but on Friday came the welcome intelligence 
that the captures made on Wednesday in various parts of the 
Transvaal numbered two hundred and fifty. The most impor- 
tant of these was made near Ermelo by General Bruce Hamil- 
ton’s column. Under the skilful direction of Colonel Wools- 
Sampson our troops surprised a Boer laager and a hundred 
men, ‘I'he rest of the two hundred and fifty were taken in 
laagers captured by the commands of Major Dawkins and 
Lord Methuen. In regard to the general situation, it is 
rumoured that General Botha with some eighteen hundred 
men has been located in the Ermelo district, and that the line 
of blockhouses is gradually being extended to bar his exit on 
the only side not ulready barred to him by the same means. 
It is also added that his men are anxious not to fight. 
We have so often heard that Botha is at last surrounded that 
we dare not feel confident, but the position certainly seems 
one of promise. After all, one of the attempts to take him 
will sueceed, and it may be this one. 


The welcome home accorded by the City of London 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales which took place 
on Thursday proved in every sense of the phrase an un- 
qualified success. ‘The enthusiasm of the crowds and the 
splendours of the City’s hospitality made a fitting ending to a 
most memorable Imperial episode. Unquestionably the best 
speech delivered at the breakfast was that of the Prince of 
Wales. Not only was it extremely well delivered, but the 
whole tone and temper of the spec ch was of the hap ypiest. 
We can give it no higher praise than by saying that 
it was the speech of a great Englishmav. The speech 
rang true in every word, and Lord Rosebery paid the 
Prince of Wales no conventional compliment when he 
spoke of its statesmanship, for statesmanship marked it 
throughout. Yet it was no studied and elaborate essay on the 
Empire, but was simple, frank, and manly from first to last. 
Above all, it was entirely free from that vanity and egotism 
which are apt to disfigure the speeches of even the ablest 
of Royal personages when they have been taught to believe 
themselves the authors of national greatness, and are not a 
are our Royalties, Sovereign and Princes alike, proud to con- 
sider themselves rather as Royal co-operators in the common ! 





voyage, and mentioned that except at Port Said—as the 
Times remarks, only a technical exception—he and the 
Princess never once set foot on soil over which the British 
flag did not fly. After very properly noting that the sense of 
loyalty which he found throughout the Empire belonged not 
only to the Crown, but to the Motherland, he dwelt upon the 
fact that this loyalty was due to two things,—to the life 
and example of the late Queen, and to “the wise and 
just policy which in the last half-century has been 
continuously maintained towards our Colonies.” That 
is, of course, a widely recognised fact, but it is good 
to have it put on record in such fashion. We cannot 
epitomise all that the Prince of Wales had to say as 
to the lessons of his tour, but must note his advice to the 
representatives of the commercial interests of this country. 
“T venture,” said he, “to allude to the impression which 
seemed generally to prevail amcng their brethren across the 
seas, that the Old Country must wake up if she intends to 
maintain her old position of pre-eminence in her Colonial 
trade against foreign competitors.” That, and also the lesson 
learned when he saw the Cadet corps in the Colonies, a 
lesson which he recommended to the special notice of Mr. 
Brodrick, are lessons which the Prince of Wales did well to 
impress on his hearers and the country. 


President Roosevelt's first Message to Congress, though it 
contains no very sensational announcements, is a most striking 
and memorable production. It bears all through the stamp of 
a vigorous and comprehensive mind. Here, at any rate, is a 
man who knows what he means, and means the world shall 
know it also. People may agree or not agree with what he 
says, but there is no mistaking his meaning. In home 
affairs he is in favour of maintaining the tariff tempered 
by reciprocity. As Free-traders we, of course, think him 
wrong, but the matter is one solely for the American 
people. As long as the American consumer is in favour of 
increasing the profits of the producer by Act of Congress 
he will of course have his way. What Mr. Roosevelt has 
to say about the Trusts will be regarded by many persons 
with disapproval, and he will be accused of favouring the 
millionaires, but such an accusation will not be fair. We 
believe that in reality the President is perfectly sound in 
not making a bogey of the Trust movement. Special 
legislation forbidding Trusts must either be so drastic as to 
kill commerce or else be ineffectual. How can you put down 
big businesses by law—for that is, after all, what Trusts are? 


The true way of dealing with the Trusts is to provide that 
the administration of the law shall be strong enough and well 
organised enough to secure complete protection tothe individual 
against any oppressive and illegal action by the Trusts. If 
Trusts are restrained by an efficient judicial administration 
from oppressing individuals, they will be kept from injurious 
monopoly by the play of free competition. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in America the administration of justice is a State matter, 
and itis therefore very difficult to be sure that the Courts will 
always andeverywhere protect the individual from illegal action. 
But President Roosevelt, while refusing to hamper the legiti- 
mate work of Trusts, or to attempt to make them illegal per se, 
rightly proposes that the nation should supervise and regulate 
pd corporation doing inter-State business; and if Congress 

oncludes thatit has not power to pass the necessary legislation, 
then recourse must be had to a Constitutional amendment, 
We are specially glad to note the allusion to a Constitutional 
amendment. Hitherto American statesmen have been too 
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much inclined to regard the notion of a Constitutional amend- 
ment as something quite impossible, something beyond even 
discussion,—a point of view from which the Constitution 
becomes nothing but a political strait-waistcoat. . 


In dealing with foreign affairs Mr. Roosevelt announces 
that the Treaty with Great Britain in regard to the Isthmian 
Canal, which he hopes the Senate wiil ratify, guarantees to 
the United States “every right it has ever asked for in con- 
nection with the canal.” The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is 
abrogated, and the sole right of the United States to build 
the canal is recognised. Passing to the Monroe doctrine, 
President Roosevelt thus describes it:—‘*This doctrine 
should be the cardinal feature of the foreign policy of all 
nations of the two Americas. It is in no wise intended to be 
hostile to any nation of the Old World, and still less is it 
intended to give cover to any aggression by one of the New 
World Powers at the expense of another. It is simply a long 
step towards assuring the universal peace of the world by secur- 
ing the possibility of permanent peace in this hemisphere.” 
A definition of the doctrine is to be found in the passage 
which follows:—‘“‘ We do not ask under the doctrine any 
exclusive commercial dealings with any other American 
State; we do not guarantee any State against punishment for 
misconduct provided the punishment does not take the form 
of the acquisition of territory by any non-American Power, 
and we have not the slightest desire to secure any territory 
from our neighbours. We wish to work with them hand in 
hand so that all of us may be lifted up together. We rejoice 
over the good fortune of any of them, and gladly hail their 
material prosperity and political stability, and are concerned 
and alarmed if any fall into industrial or political chaos, 
We do not wish to see any Old World military Power grow 
up on this continent, or to be compelled to become a 
military Power ourselves. The peopie of the Americas can 
prosper best if left to work out their own salvation in their 
own way.” 


But President Roosevelt is not so foolish as to think that a 
doctrine fraught with such tremendous consequences can rest 
upon air. He therefore calls for a strong Navy in order to 
guarantee, secure, and enforce the Monroe doctrine. “The 
Navy offers the only means of making our insistence on the 
doctrine anything but a subject of derision to whatever 
nation chooses to disregard it. We desire the peace which 
comes as of right to the just man armed, not the peace 
granted on terms of ignominy to a craven and weakling. It 
is unnecessary to increase the Army, but to keep it at the 
highest point of efficiency a General Staff should be created.” 
That is, we need not say, nothing but common-sense. We 
believe that the Americans are perfectly right in insisting 
upon the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine as essential to 
their welfare, and we would, if we had the power, accept the 
doctrine, and in the most binding way possible pledge our- 
selves to observe it. But though we see that the Monroe 
doctrine is good for us and America, and also for the peace of 
the world, we are quite sure that it will not be willingly 
acquiesced in by the Continental Powers. They will never 
admit it in theory, and will only acquiesce in it in practice 
as long as America is strong enough at sea to enforce it. - 








It is with great satisfaction that we note the specific as 
well as official denial of the rumours as to a serious rupture 
of the domestic relations of the young Queen of Holland and 
her husband. We are thus happily relieved of the disagree- 
able task of recording or making any comment on those 
rumours. We suppose many sapient people will still declare 
that there is no smoke withont fire, but in matters connected 
with the private affairs of Royal personages it. is almost im- 
possible to carry too far the principle of dishbelieving. all 
gossip. The purlieus of palaces are the greatest factories of 
lies on the face of the earth. 


The Times of Saturday last contains further interesting 
‘s..vacls from Bismarck’s correspondence in 1877 and 1878. 
These relate to the efforts made by Count Henckel von 
Donnersmark, then residing in Paris, to bring about a meet- 
ing between Gambetta and Bismarck. Count Henckel von 
Donnersmark was confident of his ability to induce Gambetta 
to visit Bismarck, privately or publicly, at Varzin, with a 





———cas 
view to re-establishing European confidence on the basis of g 
conjoint attitude between Germany and France againg 
Rome, and a reciprocal understanding with regard to the 
Army Estimates. Bismarck, however, while professing hig 
cordial feelings towards Gambetta, was averse from taking 
any step that might compromise Gambetta’s position iy 
France. “I attach too much importance to the preservation 
of his authority to facilitate any shock to it.” Besides, hg 
felt sure it would frighten the Emperor. It seems difficult to 
gainsay the justice of Bismarck’s objections, but whatéver 
may have been the cause, they were suddenly removed, 
Negotiations were resumed through Count Henckel yoy 
Donnersmark in April, 1878, and only feil through at the 
last moment, Gambetta, from some unexplained canse, 
holding back. Later on he visited Friedrichsruh incognito 
as a tourist in Bismarck’s absence. 


The financial statement presented to the Italian Chamber 
by the Treasury Minister last Saturday appears to have given 
general satisfaction. Signor di Broglio can point to a surplis 
of £1,648,000 of revenue over expenditure for 1901, aftes 
spending £300,000 in the redemption of Debt and £720,000 
in railway construction. A surplus of £500,000 is calculated 
for the current year; the floating Treasury Debt has 
been reduced by £2,500,000 within the last three years; 
Consols are at par; the gold premium is reduced to 2} per 
cent.; posts, telegraphs, tobacco and salt monopolies, Income- 
tax, duty on manufactures, and the tax on business trans: 
actions are yielding increasingly satisfactory resulis; and 
“the rising tide of pensions” has been checked. The Rome 
correspondent of the Times, while eulogising the statement 
as an “ honest document,” gives Signor di Broglio a character 
which is curiously like that of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
Altogether, the new Budget adds force to the contention of 
Mr. Bolton King in this month’s Contemporary that the new 
reign in Italy has been coincident with a marked improve- 
ment in the social, economic, and political condition of Italy, 





A propos of Continental Anglophobia and the animosity 
excited by Mr. Chamberlain’s reference to the Franco. 
Prussian War, the Berlin correspondent of the Htoile Belge 
has quoted some remarkable extracts: from a book written by 
Herr Rindfleisch, who served as an officer in the Prussian 
Army; and published in 1883, while its author was Under. 
Secretary of State in Bismarck’s Ministry. From the extracts 
reproduced in last Saturday's Morning Post we quote the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ December 2,1870.—...... Just now, our hostess, 
having refused to. give blankets and mattresses to my men, I 
gave orders to take the nice blankets off her bed and to throw 
them into the mud, and then my men, with their dirty boots, 
rolled themselves in these blankets. December 6.—. 
can assure you that in the interest of civilisation, of which we 
are proud in Germany, we must hope for a quick ending of this 
war between two races: One avenges abominable attacks by 
committing atrocities which remind one of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and certain localities have received the same treatment 
as at that period of which the tales make us shiver. Not 
later than yesterday I saved with my company the inhabitants 
of a house who were condemned to perish in the flames, 
This, however, is an exception. My companions have not 
such scruples for those whom they call a ‘nation of pigs.’” 
We are not surprised to find the Berlin correspondent of the 
Etoile Belge stating that the protests against Mr. Chamber: 
lain’s speech “lack sincerity.” Quis tulerit swevos de“ bar- 
baritate” querentes ? 


A detailed. statement of her visit to Africa, and her sub- 
sequent arrest and deportation, was sent to Wednesday's 
papers by Miss Emily Hobhouse. While denouncing the 
action of the responsible authorities as tyrannical and law- 
less, Miss Hobhouse makes no general complaint of the 
mode in which their subordinates carried out their orders, to 
which she offered a passive resistance. Lord Hobhouse 
accompanies his niece's statement with a letter in which he 
states that “every réasonable effort will be made to bring 
this case to the calm arbitrament of law,” a statement to 
which further significance was lent by the subsequent 
announcement that Lord Hobhouse had instructed his 
solicitors to bring an action against Lord Kitchener, Lord 
Milner. and the officers employed in his niece’s removal for 
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false jmprisonment and assault. It is entirely satisfactory 
that Lord Hobhouse, whose opinions are entitled to the 
Y 4 due to a man of his learning and distinction, should 
exhibit the courage of his opinions by testing the legality of 
these proceedings. As for Miss Hobhouse, while cordially 
deprecating the unchivalrous tone of many of her assailants 
in the Press, we cannot think that her statement is calculated 
to enbance her reputation for dignity or tactfulness. 


The meeting of the National Liberal Federation at Derby 
on Wednesday resulted, after a lively meeting, in the formula- 
tion of a demand for what the Daily Chronicle aptly calls 
“another Majaba settlement.” A number of amendments of 
a more or less vehemently Pro- Boer type had been put down 
op the agenda paper, but in the long run and in the alleged 
interests of unity a compromise was effected by which the 
Federation, at the instance of Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. 
Lehmann, committed itself to the declaration “ that the time 
has come when new negotiatious should be entered upon 
with a view to the conclusion of peace, and for that purpose 
it is essential that a special Commissioner be despatched to 
South Africa.” In other words, it is recommended that we 
should cease from our efforts to carry the war to a victorious 
conclusion—as urged even by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
—take the initiative in opening negotiations, and supersede 
Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner. It remains to be seen, and 
it will be seen in less than ten days, how far this resolution is 
representative of the attitude of the Liberal party as a whole, 
or how far the Imperialist Liberals will endorse Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s statement, “ There is something more at stake 
than the existence of the Empire. It is British Liberalism.” 
Personally, we are not inclined to attach any importance to 


Mr. Redmond’s recent prediction, delivered during a speech | 


in America, that the Liberal party would eventually become a 
party of Lloyd-Georges. But we admit that for the moment 
Mr. Lloyd-George has won a tactical victory. 


Sir Redvers Buller is no Bullerite- With a restraint that 
does him the greatest credit, he refused to avail him- 
self of the opportunity presented by the Devonian banquet 
last Saturday night either to harass the Government or ad- 
vertise himself. After a cordial and natural acknowledgment 
of his reception and the address presented to him, Sir Redvers 
went on to say that at the present time he was absolutely pre. 
cluded from entering into discussion of any of the subjects 
raised by the previous speakers, Secrecy, as they all knew, 
was entirely foreign to his nature, and were it not for con- 
siderations of discipline, he would gladly take them all into 
his confidence and say all that there was to be said. He then 
continued: “ But I feel that while you are so kind to me there 
is behind your kindness an impulse which springs also from the 
fact that I am a soldier, and from your knowledge that at this 
moment there are many other soldiers in quite as difficult 
positions as I have ever been in.” With this brief but 
dignified reference to his own case, Sir Redvers Buller passed 
toa generous eulogy of the achievements of the Devonshire 
Regiment both on the march and in the blockhouses. “It is 
the fashion,” he observed in conclusion, ‘to complain of our 
troops ...... but the fact remains that there are some 
two hundred thousand Englishmen now in South Africa 
doing their level best in circumstances of extraordinary diffi- 
culty to bring—as it is necessary they should—the war to a 
definite, final, downright settlement—to bring it to the sort of 
settlement that Devonshire men got for Queen Elizabeth in 
the days of the Armada, the sort of settlement that Devon- 
shire people alone could accept—a definite settlement.” In 
short, the whole tone of the speech was worthy of praise. 





Sir Redvers Buller’s honourable refusal to sanction the 
exploiting of his. case for party purposes entirely knocked 
the bottom out of the Hyde Park demonstration on the 
following day. A procession estimated at from five to ten 
thousand people, in which the various lodges of the Total 
Abstinent Sous of the Phenix were prominently represented, 
marched with banners and a band from the Embankment to 
Hyde Park, where speeches were delivered from four plat- 
forms to a crowd variously estimated at from twenty-five to 
one hundred thousand persons. The principal speakers 
were Mr. Steadman, L.C.0., and Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
but Parliament was unrepresented, save by letters of 








excuse. - It would -be idle to deny that the attitude of 
the audience was one of genuine admiration for Sir Redvers 
Buller; it would be equally idle to affirm that the meeting in 
any way represented the solid or thinking elements of the 
middle or the working elass, or that it indicated any deep- 
rooted resentment against the Government. The temper of 
the majority present was not savage but good humoured; 
there was certainly nothing to warrant the issue of the 
extraordinary leaflet, printed in broken English of a strong 
Teutonic flavour, which deprecated violence in the don’t-nail- 
his-ear-to-the-pump style. Indeed, the mind of. the crowd 
seemed somewhat like that of the mobs which used to support 
the Claimant. They cared nothing for and knew nothing of 
the merits of the case, but they were not going to see a man 
put upon or kept out of his rights. 


Mr. Bennet Burleigh gives in Tuesday’s issue of the Daily 
Telegraph a very striking account of the attack on Colonel 
Benson’s column, and of the charge made by a thousand 
mounted Boers. The Boers charged, not our men, but rather 
rushed at a gallop a ridge which commanded onr position,—a 
piece of tactics which shows that there may still be a use for 
the cavalry charge, though it will be a different sort of charge 
from that to which we are accustomed. As may be imagined, 
the Boers charging furiously in open order presented a very 
difficult target, and very few of them were knocked over by our 
men. The Boers, it should be noted, fired from the saddle as 
they charged. Nodoubt they did not make very many hits, but 
we do not doubt that the moral effect of their fire was great. 
The story of Oolonel Benson’s death is one of the -most 
pathetic and heroic incidents of the war. It is thus that Mr. 
Bennet Burleigh tells it :-—‘ Turning to Colonel Wools- 
Sampson to take good-bye of his comrade and friend, with 
whom he had made many an adventurous trek over the wide 
expanse of veld and kopjes, Benson said: ‘Ah, Sampson, old 
boy, we shall do no more night marching together. It is all 
day now. Good-bye. God bless you.’ And there were tears 
in every eye but the dying man’s as Colonel Wools-Sampson 
wrung his hand, and hastened out into the night to duty's 
call.” People may talk as they like of the jealousy and 
friction between Colonials and Regulars, but such scenes as 
that testify to the forging during the war of links of Empire 
that nothing can sever. 


At the general meeting of the British South Africa Com- 
pany. held on Wednesday, Lord Grey made a most interest- 
ing speech on the labour question. After replying to the 
harsh criticism passed on his previous utterances on the 
subject, and quoting the striking testimony of Sir Richard 
Martin to the soundness of the native policy as administered 
by himself, Sir A. Lawley, and Mr. Milton, Lord Grey 
addressed himself to the great problem of how by fair and 
legitimate means they could induce the natives of Africa to 
seek spontaneously continuous employment in their mines. 
Under the present régime the native in Rhodesia had his life 
and property protected; was free to choose his employer or, 
live in idleness; had his contracts protected by a native Com- 
missioner; and could earn from £20 to £40 per annum, with 
food and shelter in addition. In return for these advantagee 
he had to pay 10s. per annum, and could, and often did 
save £50 ina couple of years. The great difficulty, however. 
was that the majority bad no wish to work, or if they did, 
retired after a couple of years on their savings, to use their 
womenkind as slaves, znd lead a life of idleness and self- 
indulgence. 








As a solution of the problem Lord Grey suggested the pro- 
motion of the natural and increasing desire for white men’s 
goods. Everything that was possible should be done to 
develop this stimulus and create these wants. Meantime he 
assured the meeting that a healthy sentiment prevailed 
throughout Rhodesia in favour of the most scrupulous justice 
in all dealings with the natives. That this is so in the case of 
Lord Grey and the officials now employed by the Company we 
have no manner of doubt, but unless we are greatly mistaken, 
many of the settlers and mining speculators will want to be 
very carefully watched. Their temptation, we fear, is to 
follow the evil example of the Boers in regard to the natives. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a een 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


HEN the war is over it will become necessary for 
the nation to give its most serious attention to 
the foundations upon which our foreign policy should rest. 
We may be able to put off the decision for a little, but 
_ before long it will be imperative for us to face the question 
of our international relations. We agree with “Calchas,” 
the writer in the Fortnightly Review whose foreign articles 
have of late attracted a great deal of attention, that in all 
probability what will force us to a decision will be the 
question of the Persian Gulf. ‘“Calchas” tells us that 
“the matter of fundamental importance is to realise that 
the Persian Gulf is the focus of the whole great problem 
in the future relations of the three Empires,—those of the 
King, the Kaiser, and the Czar.” It will be impossible 
for us to refuse to come to any decision on the matter, or 
to insist simply on the maintenance of the status quo. If 
we were to try to play the dog-in-the-manger to the 
whole of the rest of the world, and to declare that neither 
Germany nor Russia should have access to the Gulf, we 
should simply court a coalition between those Powers 
directed against ourselves. If we decide merely to prevent 
Russia going to the Gulf, we shall be obliged to allow 
Germany to do so. What, then, we have got to consider 
is whether it is worth our while to prevent the appearance 
of Russia in strength on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 


Let us first look at the matter from the point of view 
of those who desire to take the er ac and 
pro-German attitude. In the first place, it must be 
remembered that 1f we exclude Russia from the Gulf we 
must do it alone. Germany, it is certain, will not join us 
in opposing Russia. She may be very friendly in secret, 
and she will, no doubt, be delighted to reap all the benefit 
she can from our action, but she will not herself move a 
finger against Russia. She cannot possibly offend her 
Northern neighbour. She dare not, that is, incur the 
eumity of Russia and her ally France. What Germany 
dreads of all things is to be crushed between the upper 
and nether millstones, and any private assurances by her 
rulers that she would stand by us if the need should arise in 
our task of driving back Russia would be absolutely worth- 
less. The Germans, say what they might in the abstract, 
could not and would not join in a war against Russia 
with regard to the Persian Gulf,—a war, remember, which 
the other two Powers in the Triple Alliance would never 
dream of declaring to be within the compact. In other 
words, the notion that we could set Germany at Russia in 
order to gain our ends is uiterly inadmissible. We have 
no temptation big enough to offer Germany as a ground 
for helping us to coerce Russia. But if we got into a 
struggle with Russia and France it is by no means ceriain 
that Russia would not be able to offer sufficient bribes to 
the German people to form a coalition against us which 
their statesmen, even if they desired to do so, could 
not. resist. Germany desires the command of the 
sea, and she desires oversea colonies. Russia, as the 
great land Power, with no desire to command the sea, 
would not per se object to the command of the sea passing 
from us to Germany, while the break-up of the British 
Empire would give Germany all the transmarine posses- 
sions she could possibly desire, and yet leave plenty for 
Russia and France. ‘Truly the project of a German 
alliance in order to keep Russia under control is the most 
unreal that ever yet entered the brain of a diplomatist. 
But it may be said: “If Germany once entered into 
an alliance to support us, she would most certainly keep 
her word.” We do notagree. Germany may conceivably 
have got free from the Bismarckian tradition of carrying 
“national selfishness ” up to the point of breaking faith, 
but even if she has she could not, as we have said, keep 
faith under the fear of a war with Russia and France, which 
could be avoided without any sacrifices if she remained 
neutral, and if she took sides against us would actually 
secure to her immense material benefits. Depend upon it, 
we cannot obtain allies in the work of excluding Russia 
from the Persian Gulf. If and when Russia moves we 
must, if we decide to withstand her, do the work alone, 
and at the same time expose ourselves to the danger of a 
combination against us. 


Let us next consider the results of coming to terms 
with Russia and allowing her a free hand in Southey 
Persia and on the Persian shores of the Gulf. We say 
free hand advisedly, for we regard the notion of trying to 
get the Russians to take something they do not want 
instead of something which they really desire to be the 
most foolish of all courses. It is suggested, for example, 
in some quarters that we are to tell Russia that she inay 
have Northern Persia if she will promise never to ask foy 
Southern Persia,—entirely ignoring the fact that Russia 
has no use for Northern Persia except to get at the o 
water in Southern Persia. But if we come to an under. 
standing with Russia and allow her to have fortified ports 
on the Persian Gulf, we are told that we shall be handing 
her the keys of India, and we are reminded that Captain 
Mahan has declared that Russia in the Persian Gulf would 
menace India by being on her flank. We do not recall 
the passage in Captain Mahan’s works alluded to, but 
even if he said what he is alleged to have said, we are 
not convinced. No doubt if Russia were to place and 
keep in the Persian Gulf a fleet stronger than we could 
place in the Indian Ocean we should lose the command 
of the sea, and then Russia would be able to menace India, 
But why should we assume that Russia will be able to do 
this? Certainly the possession of ports on the Gulf will 
not give her that sea-going strength which alone secures 
the command of the sea. Ports are not ships. Italy 
possesses the best ports in the Mediterranean, but these 
do not give her the command of the sea. Russia will not 
menace India from the Gulf till she commands the sea, 
and she will not command the sea till she has built a 
Navy big enough to defeat ours. When she has done 
that she can have ports where she will. Till she has 
built the ships her fine ports will be of no avail. 
They would, if organised as naval bases, be very 
useful, no doubt, but they could never of themselves give 
the command of the sea. The real problem, then, is,— 
Can Russia build a fleet which will give her the com- 
mand of the sea? If she cannot, then we need not keep 
her from the Persian Gulf. Of course no one can say 
detinitely whether Russia will or can build a Navy capable 
of beating ours, but we may remark that if we keep her 
out of the Persian Gulf we are giving her another very 
strong incentive either to make a Navy of great power, or 
else to ally herself with naval Powers. In other words, if 
she can get to the Gulf without the command of the sea, she 
will not trouble to obtain it. If she cannot, we give her a 
very strong reason to do her best to challenge our sea 
power. ‘To put the matter shortly, an anti-British policy 
in St. Petersburg is a menace to India. The possession 
by Russia of ports on the Gulf is no menace unless there 
is also an anti-British policy. But is it not also reasonable 
to suppose that when Russia is on the Persian Gulf, and 
finds Germany there also owing to the extension ‘of the 
Bagdad Railway—we should not, of course, dream of 
opposing the construction of such a railway by Germany 
—she may be inclined to turn her attention to Ger- 
many and the problem of German control over Turkey 
rather than to India? We are, after all, not the only 
Power in the world, though we sometimes seem bent on 
convincing Russia that weare. As tothe direct benefits to 
be secured by allowing Russia to go to the Perstan Gull, 
and coming to an understanding with her generally, we have 
dwelt on them so often during the past five vears that we 
shall say no more on the subject ; but we may pour: out the 
very great indirect advantages which we should secure by 
not having to be perpetually “placating” Germany for fear 
of her joining with Russia against Great Britain. Our 
diplomacy during the last few years has been virtually 
based on the principle of feeding Germany with con- 
cessions. The plan is an expensive one. First a few 
unconsidered trifles are thrown out; but when these get 
used up, as they soon do, the concessions tend to become 
very substantial. But if we come to an understanding 
with Russia there will be no sort of need to be always 
smoothing the path of Germany. 

Before we leave the subject of the foundation of our 
foreign policy we should like to point out in regard to 
Germany that it is in the nature of things impos- 
sible for us to go hand in hand with Germany for any great 
length of time. The Germans want the place in the sun 
which we possess, or at any rate a very large share of it. 





I It is no discredit to the Germans that they desire what 
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we have got, but it would be foolish not to recognise the 
fact out of a chivalrous desire not toembitter mternational 
feeling. The Germans themselves are under ‘no illusions 
in the matter. They hate us as a nation because they know 
that they mean if they can to rise at our expense. It may 
be base, but it is a part of human nature to profess dis- 
like of those with whom you know that you must enter on 
a desperate struggle. A man bent on a fight always likes 
to cal his antagonist hard names. Germany wants, in 
the first place, sea power, and all that sea power gives, and 
this she can only obtain from us. Next, Germany wants 
a great commercial expansion, and this she thinks she 
cannot obtain except through our overthrow, for she will 
not believe that trade gives a double blessing, but 
holdsinstead the Protectionist doctrine that only the seller 
and the producer really benetit. Next, Germany wants 
to challenge the Monroe doctrine and obtain power as 
well as trade in South America, and she knows that if 
and when it comes to a struggle we shall stand by the 
United States. . Finally, a great part of the German nation 
cordially dislikes the liberal ideas on which the British 
Empire is founded. Official Germans regard us as 
virtual anarchists, and hold that -we set a_ terribly 
bad example to the rest of the world. Now, we do 
not think it wicked, but. on the contrary, hold it 
to be most natural that Germany should feel as she 
does towards us. We do not want to abuse Germany 
or the Germans, nor do we think that they deserve 
it. All we want to insist on is that it is impos- 
sible for us to expect friendliness from Germany. She is 
our rival. She wants to win from us. Therefore let us 
recognise facts, and banish the notion of working with 
Germany against Russia, or indeed any other Power. A 
German alliance is the least stable ground on which we 
can lay the foundations of our foreign policy. 





THE GERMAN TARIFF DEBATE. 
F Bunyan’s Mr. Facing-Both-Ways had turned his 
thoughts from religion to politics, he might have 
made very much such a speech as that in which Count 
von Biilow introduced the new German Tariff Bill on 
Monday. The Chancellor boldly set before himself the 


task of pleasing both the great German interests,—the | 


agricultural and the industrial. Possibly if he could 
have arranged that each party should be present during 
one half of his speech and absent during the other, he 
might have achieved some measure of success. It is diffi- 
cult indeed to believe that the representatives of the 
great trading interests of Germany could have been wholly 


satisfied with the Chancellor's vague assurance that the | 


Bill is intended to remedy the imperfections which expe- 
rience has gradually revealed in the present tariff, and to 
supply a better weapon for conducting the negotiations 
for future treaties of commerce. But had this assurance 
stood alone, it might have yielded ground for hope that 
Count von Biilow’s face was at least turned in the 
right direction, and that he was beginning to realise, 
however faintly, that Germany is becoming a manu- 
facturing nation, and in that character needs, above 
all things, freedom of commercial intercourse. Unfor- 
tunately for the impression the Chancellor wished to 
produce, he was not able to divide his audience in this way. 
He had to speak to both parties at once, and so to disclose 
how unequally he stood affected towards them. In the 
speech, taken as a whole, this disproportion is very evi- 
dent. The industrial interests come in, indeed, for a few 
polite phrases, and are even told that Germany “is 
neither exclusively an industrial nor an agrarian State; it 
is both at once.’ But if this is a true description of 
the German State, it is in no sense a description of Ger- 
man policy. That, as expounded by Count von’ Biilow, 
knows but of one interest. The purpose of the Tariff Bill 
is to “meet the wishes expressed by the agricultural 
mterest in favour of: increased protection.” Its recom- 
mendation in the eyes of the Federated Governments is 
that it “furnishes a basis on which a good system of pro- 
tection and a fair compromise may be founded.” That 
the first of these claims is justified by the contents of the 
Bill noone need doubt. What is less evident is where the 
“fair compromise” comes in. Count von Biilow does not 
seem to have read any of the recent evidence about com- 
mercial depression in Germany. It is only about agri- 
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culture that he feels any anxiety. Agriculture, he 
told the Reichsrath, “has long been in a difficult 
position,” while industry and. commerce have “ by com- 
parison enjoyed a more favourable development.” Con- 
sequently it is the turn of industry and commerce to 
make sacrifices for the benefit of their ailing sister. The 
importance of agriculture is different in-kind from that of 
other industries. It has to do with “the national defences 
and the food supply of the Empire.” What its special 
relation to national defence is is not clear, but there can 
be no question as to its importance, under the proposed 
tariff, from the point of view of food supply. If you’shut 
out foreign-grown food by high tariffs, agriculture must 
prosper, or the nation must take its chance of getting no 
food at all. 

The meaning of the “fair compromise” is perhaps to ba 
inferred from the speech of Count Schwerin-Loewitz, 
the President of the Agricultural Council. The Bill, he 
said, was a good one in so far as it increased the duties on 
corn; it was a bad one in so far as it did not increase 
them still further. He intends to move in Committee that 
this further increase should be granted, and he announced 
that if this proposal is rejected the Conservative vote will 
be given against the Bill. By the side of this more 
sweeping policy the Government measure is, no doubt, a 
compromise,—in the sense that imprisonment is a compro- 
mise between a death sentence and acquittal. Count 
Schwerin-Loewitz’s programme has the merit of per- 
fect frankness. “The first condition of agricultural 
prosperity in Germany” is protection against foreign 
competition. No kind of agricultural produce must 
enter Germany without paying duty atthe frontier, and 
though the Count did not define the precise limit of the 
duty, it is plain that he will not be content with anything 
less than one which is practically prohibitive. If the duty 
were low enough to enable a foreign product to be sold 
as cheaply as a German product, some unpatriotic citizen 
might be base enough to buy it. But even the worst 
patriot can be trusted not to buy foreign goods when he 
can get German goods for less money, and as soon as the 
German vendor discovers this he will send no more orders 
to foreign countries. No tariff that cannot be trusted to 
have this result can be accepted by the agricultural party. 
Count Schwerin-Loewitz will have nothing to say to a “fair 
compromise.” The very phrases in which the Chancellor 
wraps it up are in his eyes sufficient to condemn’it. When 
he talks about giving so much protection as is consistent 
with “the fundamental conditions of the economic life of 
the country,” and securing for all classes “a share in the 
international exchange of commodities,” he forgets that 
the fundamental condition of the economic life of Germany 
is that agriculture shall not be driven to desperation, and 
that the share that all classes ought to have in the “ inter- 
national exchange of commodities” must be strictly 
limited to such commodities as cannot be produced in 
Germany. “The German peasants, like their kinsmen in 
Africa, will fight for their existence to the last gasp,” and 
it is nothing less than their existence that is now at stake. 
It would be interesting to know whether the German 
peasant really regards the Count as his representative, and 
if he does, why it is that cheap food has not for him the 
charm it has for his English brother. 

Count von Bilow maintains that German affairs must 
be discussed “ with that national selfishness which it is 
our good right to practise,” and we have no wish to 
dispute his position. A nation must give the first place 
in its thoughts to its own interest. The utmost that 
other countries can expect of it is that it should not 
needlessly or thoughtlessly ignore their interests. But 
when this has been admitted, we are still a long 
way from a justification of the Tariff Bill. It is not 
other countries that have reason to complain of the 
measure, it is Germany itself. In one respect Count 
Schwerin-Loewitz’s attitude is more respectable than the 
Imperial Chancellor’s. The former is honestly convinced 
that the well-being of Germany is bound up with the 
prosperity of the agricultural interest, and he frankly 
says that, provided this is cared for, all other interests 
may go to the wall. But Count von Biilow, as this very 
speech shows, is under no such delusion. He knows that 
Germany is a commercial as well as an agricultural State. 
Count Schwerin-Loewitz knows nothing of the kind, The 
Chancellor knows that under a high tariff the only chance 
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for the commercial and manufacturing element in the 
nation lies in the conclusion of commercial treaties ; 
Count Schwerin-Loewitz holds it to be inconceivable that 
the existing treaties of commerce “should be prolonged 
even for a single year.” Why, then, does Count von 
Biilow essay the impossible task of reconciling fire and 
water, Protection and Free-trade? Why does not he 
make up his mind which of the two is better for Germany, 
and ask the Reichsrath to accept his decision? It is no 
question between selfishness and self-sacrifice. No one 
asks Germany to reduce its Customs duties for the 
benefit of the nations which send goods to Germany. 
The sole question for the Chancellor to consider should be, 
—Is it to the benefit of Germany that she should get 
these goods at a less price? The sting of the whole 
transaction lies in the fact that in the Chancellor's mind 
economic considerations are probably subordinate to 
Parliamentary considerations, that the Customs duties are 
to be raised because the Government must keep its 
party together, and it cannot do this in the required 
strength if it loses the agricultural vote. Thus it is not 
a question of national selfishness, but of Ministerial 
selfishness. We may be wrong, indeed, in attributing this 
view to Count von Biilow. He may share Count von Posa- 
dowsky’s view that the business of the German Government 
is to check the action of the natural forces which tend 
more and more to make freedom of commercial inter- 
course a necessity for German prosperity. But when all 
the objections to which the Bill is open are taken into 
account, it is hard to believe that Count von Biilow would 
ever have made it his own if he could have commanded a 
majority on any other terms. The prosperity of German 
trade is treated as a mere pawn in the party game, to be 
played or thrown away as best suits the interest of the 
our, 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP. 


T is a trite remark, we fear, that heroism may belong 
as much to the faithful daily performance of laborious 
civil duties as to the more conspicuous deeds of the battle- 
field. We are sorry that it is trite, because it happens to 
be important. If this truth were not so unattractive to 
the multitude as it happens to be, we might find it being 
remarked upon in the streets, announced on newspaper 
placards, and celebrated in music-hall songs. There might 
be public emulation in civic heroism, and those who dis- 
tinguished themselves by conspicuous municipal gallantry 
might be as popular as successful generals. But the fact 
is that civic heroism falls a little flat; the best of good 
citizens cannot compete for a popular reputation with a 
soldier. It is a dull, unimaginative world, no doubt, and 
the dulness and the want of imagination are solely to 
blame ; but the fact is notoriously as we have put it, and 
for many reasons we cannot pretend to be very deeply 
censorious. But in these circumstances one is always 
heartily glad of an incident which helps to cheer up the 
dulness that invests an important but neglected truth. 
Such an incident is the publication in the New Liberal 
Review of the inspiring article by President Roosevelt 
called ‘The Citizen and the Public Man,”—an article 
which shows as clearly as even the Message just sent to 
Congress the character and aims of the President. 


What sort of man has the best chance of being listened 
to when he calls on men to charge in the cause of civic 
righteousness ? Surely the man who has captivated the 
fancy of the world by achievements in the other kind 
of heroism. Ethically, perhaps, he ought to have no 
better chance than any other man, but actually we all 
know quite well that he has, and it were foolish not to 
acquiesce in a fact that can be employed to so much 
advantage. President Roosevelt, who organised the 
“‘Rough-Riders ” in the American-Spanish War and led 
them in their charge up the hill of San Juan outside 
Santiago de Cuba, will be attended to now when he 
praises the moral courage necessary to good citizenship, 
even though the praise be delivered without pomp. or 
flourishes in the form of what we might call a lay sermon. 
And we venture to say that if Mr. Roosevelt. continues to 
do his high work in the spirit which inspires this remark- 
able sermon, he will prove to be the most sweetening 
jnfluence in the whole lump of American ¢ivic life that 








has been known for many years. Not only has he 
better chance of doing all this than any other man, by 
there is no one who has so good aright to do it ag ths 
man who cleansed the system of the New York. Polit, 
That was an achievement of hard work as well as of 
courage. We must not exaggerate, but we judge that jg 
Mr. Roosevelt had to clean out an Augean stable he would 
not turn a river into it, but would do the job by hard 
shovelling. Better than that, he would inspire othe; 
to help in the shovelling, and by that very task they would 
find that they had become more confident, more. self. 
respecting, and more courageous citizens. 

The whole of Mr. Roosevelt’s article may be summarised 
in a sentence. In order to be a good citizen you must have 
three qualities and an accomplishment; the qualities ar 
honesty, courage, and common-sense, and the accomplish. 
ment is some knowledge of history. The more we have 
examined this statement the more we are inclined to 
admit that it is complete. Each quality controls and 
regulates the others ; it holds them in their places, and is 
itself made perfect and kept in its own place by them, just 
as though it were a piece in a mosaic. Let us test one of 
these qualities by the side of the others. Let us take com. 
mon-sense. Common-sense tells the citizen exactly what 
he may hope to achieve in the way of legislation. He may 
not be satisfied with his hopes—if he is a good citizen 
he will probably not be satisfied—but common-sense 
requires that he should get what he can rather than 
that he should stake all at the risk of losing all. Mr. 
Roosevelt quotes the methods of those who made the 
American Constitution. “They were not fools; and there. 
fore they did not insist upon an impossible best. They were 
not knaves; and therefore they did not insist upon the 
impracticable best.” Not knaves! It is a strong word to 
use of men whose crime is that they are visionaries. We 
may not care to go so far as this ourselves, but we-con- 
fess that the word hits a truth which needs expression. 
If there is not knavery in the visionary or faddist, is 
there not at least a certain mixture of egoism, vanity, 
and inadaptability which is vastly expensive to the com- 
munity ? Successful politics might be defined as a con- 
tinual consenting to put up with second-best courses ; but 
those whom Mr. Roosevelt calls knaves sacrifice the possible 
and the useful to something that would no doubt be more 
useful if it were possible. They make the common good 
secondary to their prepossessions, or rather, let us say, to 
the personal gratification of preserving those preposses- 
sions, for the. prepossessions may be admirable in them- 
selves. Thus we may look on two pictures: the picture, 
on the one hand, of the man who consents to be defamed 
as half-hearted or cowardly while he is actually accom- 
plishing something ; and the picture, on the other hand, 
of the man who saves his own soul by the thoroughness 
and righteousness of his principles, but meanwhile does 
nothing to help in saving the soul of any one else in the 
world. 

‘But,’ it may be said at. this point, ‘you are making 
excuses for half-heartedness. If you do that it will not 
be long before half-heartedness is itself exalted into a 
virtue as worth cultivating for itself.’ Nota bit of it— 
to use a phrase which seems to be a favourite with Mr. 
Roosevelt. Now we begin to see how the mosaic is pieced 
together. Common-sense must be inspired by Courage. 
Courage will always be urging the laggard Common-sense 
forward ; Common-sense, for its part, will always be 
making Courage discreet. And when there is a question 
between them ag to whether they ought to tell the on- 
lookers that they can reach a certain point, Honesty will 
decide it. These three virtues are 2 memorable trinity; 
they are to civic endeavour what Faith, Hope, and Charity 
are to Christianity. To put our test in a different way, 
we might say that it is good that we should add ever so 
little to the extension of a right principle, but it is not 
good that we should add less than.we possibly can. We 
must recognise that in the political, nol ge in the 
civic, life two and two frequently do not make four. We 
must not wait for those rare occasions which are the only 
ones on which Mr. Roosevelt’s “mnaves” will consent to 
go forward,—those occasions when two and two forsake 
their habit of making only three, or two and a half, or 
some number other than four. 

But can real courage permit itself to be sufficiently 
restrained by common-sense? It is a nice question; and 
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since we began with a parallel between military and 


civil virtue—to use the word in its Latin sense—we may 
say here that this is one of the very points which lie at 
the bottom of the question whether the British officer has 
in him ‘the mental materials which make an intelligent 
soldier. Can you eliminate the symptoms of courage— 
“écklessness, for example—which are really grave dis- 
advantages without injuring the quality of courage itself ? 
Or if you have the quality, must you put up with its 
symptoms ? For our own part, we believe that the perfect 
combination is not only attainable, but is often attained. 
We need look no further than this article by Mr. 
Roosevelt for the proof. If the combinativa is difficult of 
achievement, that simply means that good citizenship is 
not an idle virtue. If there were no difficulty there would 
be no heroism. 

~ Courage is the last virtue which Mr. Roosevelt shows 
signs of lacking. His civic courage is a consuming fire. 
«You must feel in you,” he says, “a fiery wrath against 
evil. When you see a wrong, instead of feeling shocked and 
hurt, and a desire to go home”—is not this a character- 
istically telling American phrase?—“and a wish that 
right prevailed "—as though you were an impotent Greek 
chorus with pious wishes for all your politics !—* you 
should go out and fight till that wrong is overcome.” 
Later he says: “Thou shalt tell the truth, and thou 
shalt tell it just as much on the stump as in the pulpit.” 
‘In this brief article one sees a man with the inflexible 
moral rigour of a Cromwell. One sees that the successful 
‘soldiering was not, after all, his bent, but only a 
‘particular manifestation of his general thoroughness. 
{t was an accident. This moral crusading is every 
bit as much part of him and as much to his liking. 
Mr. Roosevelt is, we are convinced, going to play 
a great part and a good part. In the war he com- 
manded the admiration of every young American who 
respects bravery; and if young Americans are like the 
rismg generations of other countries, he can now lead them 
with his finger. If in his slashing, dramatic way he 
makes them find some romance and heroism in what he 
calls “the ordinary humdrum common virtues,” we can 
only say that he will do one of the most difficult things in 
the world and one of the things best worth dving. 





NATIONAL PRESTIGE. 


Ree MAHAN’S thoughtful and powerful paper 

—and when did Captain Mahan wr te anything which 
was not both?—in the December National Review states, 
we believe, the exact truth in regard to the alleged loss of 
British prestige in the South African War. He points out 
that prestige does not by any means always rest upon facts, 
but is sometimes, in truth, an illusion. And yet, in spite of 
its possible unreality, prestige is undeniably a valuable 
national asset. Prestige is like commercial credit. A man 
may have a great deal more commercial credit than he has 
any strict right to have, and may, indeed, have credit when 
he is, in fact, bankrupt; but, nevertheless, it is impossible 
to deny that this unfounded credit is of use to him. It may 


‘secure him a period of safety in which to make sure his 


foundations. Again, a nation may be without prestige as 
aman may be without commercial credit, although they 
both possess, in fact, the substance on which credit and 


“prestige rest. But, argues Captain Mahan, it is well worth 


a nation’s while to restore its prestige, and earn, as it 
were, the title it has a right to hold. We agree, and 
therefore we think Captain Mahan has done Great Britain 
a real service in pointing out as he does that there is no 
substantial ground for the loss of prestige which we have 
undoubtedly suffered on the Continent as far as the “man 
in the street” is concerned, though not, of course, in the 


“case of the statesmen, who are well informed and know 


the facts, 

Captain Mahan carefully analyses the events of the war, 
and describes the various transactions, but his conclusion, 
though he is often severe, and justly severe, on our short- 
comings, is that the true status of the British Empire 
among the rest of the Powers has actually been improved. 
His first ground for this is the strengthening of the 
Imperial idea and of Imperial ties through the war :— 
First among symptoms is one which, to my mind, gives 
immeasurable assurance of national power—the sure 
guarantee of prestige—and that is the progress towards 
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unanimity in the nation, centring round the idea of 
Imperialism, and finding an immediate impetus in 
the South African problem. Whatever the faults of a 
Government, or the failures of an army, 2 unanimous 
and sustained national spirit is the vital force, of which 
prestige is at best but the outward sign and faint reflec- 
tion. The increase of unanimity throughout the Empire 
is witnessed both by the movement of the Colonies and by 
the rejection of the disintegrating tendency in the Liberal 
party by its younger and abler members, to whom the 
future belongs. Imperialism has shown itself an idea 
capable of quickening national self-consciousness, of 
bestowing strength of purpose, and of receiving indefinite 
expansion.” Then he remarks that the sea power of 
Britain still remains unimpaired, and he goes on to point 
out how the growth of Colonial feeling in regard to the 
Empire strengthens our sea power, and renders it effectual. 
We get assurance of local support in many seas,—+.e., “ the 
bases which sea power requires.” In a word, “the founda- 
tions are surer.” _ Next he points out the tremendous 

wer we obtain from the fact that our troops, 
ome and Colonial, have obtained so large an ex- 
perience of actual war. “The British army, including 
colonial contingents, is to-day, to the number of over 
200,000 men, a vastly more useful instrument than it 
could have been two years ago; and this gain will last for 
at least a decade, as a matter of international calculation, 
just as the disbanded but tempered forces of the United 
States remained after the Civil War.” Captain Mahan 
continues :—“ In development of power, both local and 
general, therefore, I believe the war to have strengthened 
materially the British Empire, and I believe it has like- 
wise given renewed and increased force to the spirit of 
union, of concentration upon great ideals, without which 
material strength runs to waste.” Finally, he surs up 
his views as follows:—“ With these obvious gains— 
development of Imperial purpose, strengthening of Im- 
perial ties, broadening and confirming the bases of sea- 
power, increase of military efficiency, demonstrated capacity 
to send and to sustain 200,000 men on active service, for 
two years, 6,000 miles from home—I do not believe the 
international prestige of Great Britain has sunk in foreign 
Cabinets, however it may be reckoned in the streets and 
cafés of foreign cities. Against this, in order to support 
a charge of loss of prestige, is set the weary prolongation 
of the war. Men need not deceive themselves; there is 
here no even balance. The gain outweighs the loss. I 
unfeignedly wish that the war, with its sorrows and 
suspense, might end; but it remains true, sad though 
the argument is, that the more completely the Boer ex- 
hausts himself now, the more convinced and the more 
final will his submission necessarily be.” 


We have quoted largely from Captain Mahan’s paper 
because in the present selt-deprecatory mood in which the 
British people tind themselves it is good for them to learn 
from so clear-headed a critic the real facts as to their 
alleged loss of prestige. They have not lost, but rather 
gained, in the matter of the only prestige really worth 
having,—2.e., that taken account of by rulers and statesmen. 
We should like, however, to discuss a side of the question 
which does not come within the scope of Captain Mahan’s 
article, and which, therefore, he does not attempt to consider. 
That is the dangers of prestige and the advantages which 
flow to a nation from being without prestige, or rather 
from not relying on prestige. Nations possessed of. great 
prestige are apt to take matters too easily, and are liable to 
rely upon prestige alone, and not to take care to provide a 
substantial reserve upon which to base the paper money of 
national repute. The capital example of national prestige 
carried to the pomt of danger is, of course, France under 
the Second Empire. During the last fifteen years of 


Napoleon ITI.’s reign the prestige of France was un- 


bounded. She was regarded as well nigh irresistible. But 
she traded on her prestige. Seeing herself regarded every- 
where as so strong, she neglected the most necessary precau- 
tions, and at last became hopelessly enervated. As soon asa 
man—Bismarck—was found boldenough togiveita vigorous 
push the whole fabric toppled over. France’s prestige had 
been her ruin. An example of the positive benefit. of pos- 
sessing no prestige is well illustrated by modern Prussia. 
Before the Austrian War Prussia practically possessed no 
prestige whatever. No one regarded her asa ™. ver ona 
level with Austria, Russia, France, or England. She felt, 
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therefore, that if she meant to play a great part in the world 
she must possess real material power. She must pay in 
gold ‘since she had not credit enough for paper money. 
Accordingly the leaders of the people, backéd by the 
people, worked steadily and slowly im order to secure that 
material strength which is the only true basis of prestige. 
While France was living on her capital Prussia was accumu- 
latinghers. Accordingly when Prussiaattacked first Austria, 
and then France, all persons, deceived by the notion of 
prestige, prophesied inevitable disaster for the State with- 
eut prestige. On the other hand, some sixty years before, 
Prussia fell through trusting too much to prestige. The 
Prussians would not have fared so badly as they did at 
Jena if, instead of relying upon the prestige established 
by Frederick the Great, they had made their Army a true 
fighting machine. Again, the armies of the First French 
Republic and the Republic itself had no prestige, and 
to a great extent because they had not they prospered. 
They knew they could not rely upon prestige, and so had 
to rely upon deeds. 

Hence, though we agree with Captain Mahan that it is 
impossible to deny that prestige—i.e., the belief enter- 
tained universally that you are a strong Power—is, or 
very often may be, of use, it must also be remembered that 
prestige is also a great danger, because it is capable of 
demoralising those who possess it. It is safer for nations 
to possess too little rather than too much prestige. What 
is best, of course, is to possess all the things on which 
prestige is.founded as well as the reputation,—to have, 
that is, both cash and credit. The nation which has both 
prestige and material power will have few fears. But if 
Captain Mahan is right, as we firmly believe he is, that is 
what we now possess. We are stronger physically than 
we ever were, and the statesmen who rule Europe are fully 
wware of it. 





STOPPING CRIME AT ITS SOURCES. 
| igs other spheres than that of Parliament a single 
change counts as “ two votes on a division,” and very 
emphatically is this so in the case of many of those who are 
born and live their early years under conditions the most 
unfavourable to the development of good citizenship. 
Allowed to pass not only childhood but youth under the 
influences of their so-called homes and the surrounding 
atmosphere, there are many boys who in each year that 
passes will, without any reasonable doubt, recruit the 
ranks of professional criminals, thus becoming not merely 
burdens on society, but its chronic, and within consider- 
able limits its successful, enemies. Withdrawn, on the 
other hand, by reason in many cases of the fortunate 
detection of some early offence, from the pernicious sur- 
roundings amid which they have been growing up, and 
consigned to an industrial or reformatory school, boys of 
this type have a future in which the chances for them and 
for society at their hands are happily reversed. On this 
subject the figures given by the Home Secretary on Thursday 
week, in a speech at Croydon, from the latest Report of the 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, are 
most encouraging. Of the 13,390 boys who left those 
schools in the years 1897-99, 10,862 are known to be in 
regular employment, and only 970 have been again con- 
victed, the remainder—1,558—being dead or unaccounted 
for. But this does not by any means represent the posi- 
tively satisfactory results secured. Of the 10,862 boys 
known to be in regular employment, no fewer than 
1,939 had joined the military, and 443 the naval, 
Service of the country (besides 1,033 who had gone into 
the mercantile marine). And if it be asked of what 
kind of stuff these young soldiers prove themselves to be 
made, there are also to hand figures, quoted by Mr. Ritchie, 
which supply a more than sutticiently satisfactory answer. 
There have been at the front in the present war 4,565 men 
hailing from Home Office schools. Of these 216 were 
killed or died of disease, and 351 were wounded or 
invalided,—a proportion of almost exactly one death or 
injury among eight soldiers ; and in recognition of the 
manner in which their duty had been done there were 
conferred among them three Victoria Crosses, ten Dis- 
tinguished Service medals, two commissions, and a large 
number of other promotions. 
‘Few Englishmen or Englishwomen can contemplate 
without a peculiar intensity of pleasure the carving of 
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these bright escutcheons of honour by those whose ‘ear} 
surroundings seemed to be drawing them, and if they had 
not been redeemed by the strong and merciful hand of the 
State, would almost certainly have drawn them, into g 
career of ever-darkening shame. Such facts and figures 
as those given by Mr. Ritchie illustrate in a most strikin 
and felicitous fashion the educability of the character of 
the English boy even after exposure to the worst possible 
of early atmospheres. But then the question forces itgelf 
increasingly on thoughtful students of social questions 
and national needs,—Why should it be necessary, in the 
case of boys atter the elementary school age, for the State 
to wait for them to make some more or less bad stumble 
before lifting them clear out and away from the poisonous 
slough which so often is sucking at their feet? That is the 
question, though-not put precisely from that. point of 
view, which is asked in Mr. John Murray’s interesting 
letter which we print to-day on “How to Provide Soldiers.” 
When released from the obligation of attending an elemen 
school, the son of very poor or weak and thriftless parents 
is apt, as Mr. Murray points out, to be “turned adrift 
with no detinite purpose in life, and with a sufficient 
smattering of knowledge to bring many forms of evil 
within his reach,” to earn his livelihood as best he can, 
with the result that he frequently becomes “a curse to 
himself and his neighbours, as well as a misleader of 
those who are not quite as bad as himself.” Mr. Murray's 
suggestion is that before a boy leaves school his parents 
or guardians should be called upon to inform the authori- 
ties “what they intend to do with him; whether they 
have the means and opportunity of training him for some 
useful career or not.” If they have, well; only they must 
be bound over to fulfil their declared intention, and should 
report progress in due course. If the answer is distinctly 
unsatisfactory, then, in Mr. Murray’s view, the boy on 
leaving his elementary school “should be passed on toa 
military school with a view to becoming a soldier.” These 
military schools, following more or less excellent existing 
types, should be founded in country districts, if possible 
within reach of the divisional headquarters, and should 
give a good soldier’s education, including the teaching of 
some trade, to each boy. An opportunity of “redeeming” 
a boy before he actually joined the Army would be offered 
to his parents, but as it would involve, on Mr. Murray’s 
plan, not only the requirement to show that a definite 
career was open for him, but the payment of a fine repre- 
senting the cost of his education, we can hardly suppose 
that there would be one case in a thousand, if in ten 
thousand, in which the redemption would be effected. 
So far as the Army is concerned, there is a 
great deal to be said for Mr. Murray’s proposal; nor 
can there be any doubt that in a very large number of 
cases the boys concerned would benefit greatly. Two 
objections, however, present themselves to which an 
answer is not at once obvious. Regarded as a means of 
increasing the numbers of the Army by a form of com- 
pulsion, Mr. Murray’s scheme seems to be open to the 
criticism that it presses with exceptional severity on the 
poor, whereas if, as may well happen, the principle of 
compulsion is ever resorted to, it will be of great import- 
ance that it should bear, and seem to bear, fairly all 
round. Further, as a means—which from the point of 
view of the present article chiefly engages our attention 
for the moment—of preventing the manufacture of pro- 
fessional criminals, Mr. Murray’s project is, indeed, 
most attractive in the possibilities which it offers; but it 
seems tocover much more than the necessary ground, and 
to involve hardship and domestic separation where it 
may not be at all deserved. There are doubtless large 
numbers of entirely respectable poor parents whose 
influence over the characters of their children may be of 
the best, but who would be quite unable to plot out their 
sons’ careers at or before the time of their leaving, an 
elementary schgol. 
that the lads got occupation of some decent kind; and 
that, if possible, they ran errands, or did humble shop 
or office work for employers having a good name, and 
that they kept out of evil company. But to acquire 
the “means and opportunity of training [their sons] 
for some useful career” would be in a great number 
of cases—the more is the pity—beyond their power. 
And yet their children, in the majority of cases, will 








grow up honest and law-abiding citizens, ‘doing, if not 
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skilled work, yet work that must be done. We cannot 
seo that it is the State’s duty to interfere with that kind of 
prospect,—at any rate, from the prevention-of-crime point 
of view. What seems to us to be wanted is some means of 
differentiating between the State’s attitude towards poor 
and honest and thrifty households, and that which it 
maintains towards households in which it knows perfectly 
well that owing either to drunkenness or dishonesty or 
other open evil-living, or thriftlessness, or a combination 
of these influences, children are practically certain to grow 
up bad citizens. 
The latter kind of household we should be quite ready 
and glad to see dealt with in some such fashion as that 
suggested by Mr. Murray, or even more drastically. But 
how is one class to be distinguished from the other? 
Here, as it seems to us, it is possible to derive light from 
the line of thought running through Sir Robert Anderson’s 
article on “ Professional Crime” in the current issue of 
the Nineteenth Century and After. Might we not, that is 
to say, make fuller use of the knowledge already pos- 
sessed, or readily obtainable, by the police, detective and 
ordinary, and also, perhaps, by such officials as relieving 
officers and School Board visitors? In Sir Robert Ander- 
son’s opinion, we now allow to be wasted a very large part 
of the knowledge in the archives at Scotland Yard and in the 
heads of its principal officials. They could put their fingers 
to-morrow on some seventy professional criminals, who are 
the inspirers and organisers of by far the greater part of 
what may be called the skilled offences against property in 
this country, and if these seventy men, all of whom have 
probably been convicted many times, were simultaneously 
seized and shut up in a prison-asylum for the rest of their 
lives, there would be a drop in crime comparable with the 
drop in typhus cases from the end of the eighteenth to 
the end of the nineteenth centuries. Or the same result 
could be secured gradually, which we understand to be Sir 
Robert Anderson’s practical proposal, by enacting that 
when any habitual criminal is convicted in future he shall 
be liable, on its being proved by full and open inquiry into 
his dossier that he is an habitual criminal, to lifelong 
detention. We entertain no objection on grounds of 
equity to this proposal, and, whether the number of 
persons affected by it would be seventy or seven thousand, 
think that there is a great deal to be said for it, though, 
no doubt, there is to be considered the possibility that, 
when towards the end of their tether, the persons 
in question would take to shooting. The leaders 
and schoolmasters of crime have no claim whatever 
on the indulgence of society, and the present plan of 
giving them a run from time to time, with the cer- 
tainty that they will use it for the worst purposes, 
including that of keeping up the professional succession 
in criminality, is very difficult, if not impossible, to defend 
on any rational ground. But it must surely be possible 
to obtain also, largely, though not altogether, from the 
same officials as those who possess the knowledge of which 
Sir Robert Anderson tells us, information on which action 
could rightly be taken with regard to the scholars as well 
as the schoolmasters of crime. The principle of taking 
children away from surroundings calculated to turn them 
into criminals is in operation in the case of industrial 
schools, which receive them up to the age of fourteen, though, 
strangely enough, not in that of the senior, or reformatory, 
schools. Whatseemsto be wanted isan extension of the opera- 
tion of this principle to young people of a much later age. 
The Home Office, as we gather from Mr. Ritchie’s speech, 
have in view the establishment of a prison for the special 
treatment of criminals between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. That is a very wise development. But can- 
not it be supplemented by legislation rendering possible 


the reseue of young people over fourteen before they have | 


qualified for the new prison? Few steps, we think, would 
do so much as that to stanch the sources of crime, and 
to turn to good national uses powers now likely to be 
much worse than wasted. 








CORONATION LORE. 
T is understood that the Coronation, which will be the 
.. chief. event of next year’s season,is to be considerably 
shorn of its ancient glories, therein following the precedent 
set by William IV. and accepted by the late Queen. There 
has been some grumbling at the definite abandonment of 


the procession from the Tower to the Abbey and the 
banquet in Westminster Hall, but most people will agree 
that things are better as they are. The reason why the 
change was made seventy years ago is well known. 
George IV.’s love of ostentation and profuse expenditure 
had thoroughly sickened his subjects, who were not in the 
least edified by such a ceremonial as Scott has recorded in 
a famous letter, with the unhappy Queen clamouring at the 
door which had been closed on her as much by her husband's 
neglect as by her own folly. Greville tells us that when 
William IV. came to the throne it was decided that the 
Coronation was “to be confined to the ceremuny in the 
Abbey and cost as little money and as little trouble as 
possible.” It was thus found possible to bring the estimates 
within £30,000, whereas in the previous reign they had 
amounted to £240,000. “The Coronation went off well,” 
wrote Greville, “and whereas nobody was satisfied before it, 
everybody was after it.” It is not likely that the ancient 
pageants, or the Coronation banquet, will ever again be insti- 
tuted, although it is understood that the King, who is wisely 
anxious to gratify any reasonable wish in his subjects, will 
allow himself to be seen by as many of them as possible on 
the way to the Abbey. Thus the Court of Claims, which sat 
this week for the purpose of adjudicating on the right of 
certain subjects to take part in the ancient, reverend and 
picturesque ceremonies of the Coronation, has found its 
labours greatly lightened,—how greatly only those versed 
in the history of land-tenures can guess, though others 
may now read it at large in the handsome and 
learned volume of “ English Coronation Records” (Constable 
and Co., 31s. 6d. net) which has just been edited by Mr. 
Leopold G. Wickham Legg, of New College, Oxford. Mr. 
Legg’s aim was to collect “a series of documents which will 
give the consecutive history of the Coronation in England, 
from the earliest times down to the Coronation of Queen 
Victoria.” It is very interesting to notice the persistence of 
the general form of Coronation through all the changes in non- 
essential parts of the ceremony. It is so long since we 
elected our nominal rulers that many of us forget that a 
King was ever on the footing of a Roman Consul or an 
American President. Yet a survival of that early practice is 
still to be heard in the Coronation Service. “Sirs,” said the 
Archbishop of Canterbury after Queen Victoria had entered 
the Abbey and shown herself in the prescribed ritual to her 
people on all sides, “I here present to you Queen Victoria, 
the undoubted Queen of this Realm: Wherefore All you 
who are come this Day to do your Homage, Are you willing 
to do the same?” In this rite, now purely formal, 
we see the remaining shadow of the old Teutonic 
custom of choosing the most capable or popular man in 
the nation to be its leader or ruler. The curious in these 
matters will find in Mr. Legg’s able and comprehensive work 
a full account of the gradual change in the Coronation cere- 
monies from the days of St. Columba to the nineteenth 
century. 


The petitions on which the Court of Claims had to adjudi- 
cate, along with the more numerous ones that only arise 
when the Coronation banquet is in question, illustrate a 
specially interesting survival of our past history. The 
feudal system, curious and often misunderstood as it is, now 
only survives in the services which the Lords of certain 
manors claim the right to offer to the King at his Corona- 
tion. Originally, as every schoolboy ought to know, lands 
were granted by the Sovereign to his great vassals on condi- 
tion of their aid to him in war. Often they felt that they 
held their estates by the sword in more senses than one. Blount, 
| that amusing authority on Jand-tenure, tells us that “in the 
sixth year of King Edward the first, after the making the 
Statute of Quo Warranfo inthe Parliament held at Glocester, 

the King by his Justices, questioning certain of his great 
Subjects, by what Title they held their Lands; among others, 
John Earl Warren and Surrey, being called, and demanded 
| by what Warrant he held his, shewed them an Old Sword, 
i and unshexthing it, said, ‘Behold, my Lords, here is my 
Warrant; my Ancestors coming into this Land with William 
| the Bastard, did obtain their lands by the Sword, and Iam 
resolved with the Sword to defend them against whomsoever 
| shall endeavour to dispossess me; for that King did not 


| - . 
' himself conquer the Land and subdue it, but our Progenitors 
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were therein assistants and sharers.’”” When the old military 
tenures were finally abolished at the Restoration, it was 
thought well to retain certain honorary services which had 
been connected with or had replaced the older obligation to 
goto battle when the Sovereign required it. Littleton tells us 
that tenure by “Grand Sergeanty” is where a man holds his 
lands or tenements of our Sovereign Lord the King hy 
such services as he ought to do in his own proper person to 
the King, as to earry the banner of the King, or his lance, or 
to lead his army, or to be his Marshal, or to carry his sword 
before him at the Coronation, or to be his carver, or his 
butler, or to do other like services. A fair number of these 
tenures in Grand Sergeanty still exist. Some have been 
created within recent times; all visitors to Windsor have 
seen the flags which the Dukes of Marlborough and Wel. 
lington are required to present on each anniversary of the 
battles of Blenheim and Waterloo in order to hold their 
estates. Only a skilled lawyer could tell us what woud 
happen if this annual observance were omitted. Many 
estates are still held on condition of rendering some service 
at the Coronation. It has heen acutely remarked that the 
American millionaires, whose hopes of being present at the 
forthcoming Coronation have just been dashed to the earth, 
would be bidding high for these estates if the banquet, 
at which most of such services fall due, were not aban- 
doned. Mr. Legg gives a full and interesting list of such 
tenures, which are more quaintly described by Blount. The 
best known of all is that of the Dymokes of Scrivelsby, whose 
representative is the King’s Champion, and used to ride into 
Westminster Hall and throw down his gauntlet for any 
would-be rebel to lift. It is as well that the function is. 
pretermitted, in case some crack-brained emissary of Mr. 
Kriiger were to attempt the defiance which Scott attributed 
to Miss Redgauntlet. The Lord of the Manor of Heydon 
has the right to hold the King’s towel when he washes his 
hands before dinner, Addington is held on condition of 
making a mysterious mess of pottage for the banquet, and 
so on. The only service of the kind that is likely to be 
offered at the approaching Coronation is that attached to 
the Manor of Worksop, whose Lord has “to find a rich 
right-hand glove for the King, to support the King's right 
hand, and to carry the sceptre when necessary.” This duty 
has been successfully claimed by the Duke of Newcastle, who 
purchased it with the Manor from the Duke of Norfolk, 


An interesting branch of Coronation lore, which Mr. Legg 
omits to treat among his more serious labours, deals with the 
omens that have been noticed at various Coronations. Ina 
recent number of the Nineteenth Century and After Mr. 
Charles Benham touched on this subject The most remark- 
able of all omens that men have seen in the Coronation cere- 
mony was the fall of “a fair large diamond” from the 
crown of George II, as he was walking down the Abbey at 
his Coronation. This was so clear a hint of some approaching 
disaster to the dynasiy that most of those who “looked to 
freits” at the time must have commented upon it, and when 
the American Colonies “ cut the painter” twenty years later 
the fortune of any Nostradamus who had supplied the proper 
interpretation would have been made. The Coronation of 
James II. simply reeked with omens of approaching evil. In 
the first place, the Champion fell full length at the King’s 
feet as he approached to kiss hands. “See you, love, what a 
weak champion you have!” jested Mary of Modena; but.it was 
really the throne of the Stuarts that was trembling to its fall. 
An eminent Nonjuror, George Hickes, has left an account 
of other indications of ill-luck that were visible at this time, 
The Crown tottered when it was placed on the Royal head, 
the canopy that sheltered the King was broken, and the 
standard on the White Tower was rent from top to bottom 
by some blast of lowering fortune. “I put no stress upon 
these omens,” wrote Hickes, “but I cannot despise them; 
most of them, I helieve, come by chance, but some from 
superior intellectual agents, especially those which regard 
the fate of Kings and nations.” Charles I. stuck in the mud 
at Westminster when he went by water from the Tower to be 
crowned, and the ceremony was disturbed by an earthquake. 
It has been well said that the most trustworthy omens at 
Coronations are those which throw some light on the character 
of Kings and peoples. Napoleon’s snatching of the crown 


a 
was such an omen of a headstrong reign; other things werg 
foreshadowed by the episode of the unhappy Queen troubling 
the Coronation of George IV., or the graceful act of Queen 
Victoria in stepping from her throne to raise Lord Rolle 
when the poor old man tumbled down ‘in his senile attempt 
to do homage. We shall look curicusly to the approaching 
Coronation for some omen of the present reign. Perhaps we 
may prophesy that it will be afforded in the assemblage of 
Colonials and Feudatories of an Empire that extends ovep 
“regions Caesar never knew,” all congregating with the 
great names of the homeland to “signify their willingness 
and joy by loud and repeated acclamations, all with one 
voice erying out, ‘God save King Edward!’ Then the 
trumpets sound.” 





AN AUTUMN MORNING WALK. 


HE early morning was sombre and chilly, giving small 
promise of its later brightness, and the carter lads 
shivered and beat their arms on their breasts as they led 
forth the teams through the clinging fog to where the 
ploughs stood waiting in yesterday's furrows. Gradually, as 
the sun put out his strength, he parted the vapour above and 
below, drawing the mist to himself until only a few filmy 
trails still clung to the edge of the distant woods, and dis. 
persing the clouds that fell back without seeming to move, 
and piled themselves on the horizon in masses that deepened 
from translucent white through all shades of grey to dark 
purple.. Here and there a gossamer straggler remained 
behind,—delicate fragments that floated across the face of 
the sun without dimming a whit the radiance which flooded 
the fields and streamed over the trees. Has the whole year 
anything better to give than that October light on the tree. 
tops? It kindled the beeches to flame against the blue sky, 
and turned the chestnuts to burnished copper, and the pale 
limes to gold. The green of the elms was still full save where 
autumn’s finger had touched a leaf or two, and the ash-trees 
showed no sign of decay. As yet nota leaf had fadlen: motion. 
less and silent they hung on their stems, for the winds of heaven 
were hound a brief space, lest one rough blast should sweep all 
this loveliness away. In the quiet sunshine the shadows lay 
sleeping; it was as if time were taking a rest, and had halted 
to gaze back at the vanished summer. The hush brooding 
over the land held more than repose after toil; fruition, which, 
maybe, fell short of the hopes sown, had a part thecein, 
patience also, and resignation, along with decay and death, 
Nor was hope lacking to redeem the tragedy of the passing 
year and to pluck the sting from its sadness. The visible 
token of God’s best gift to man shone in the faint glimmer of 
green which powdered the brown of the upland that stretched 
away far out of sight. A short time before a sea of barley 
had rippled there, but the harvester, with its pleasant whirr, 
had come, and the broad rakes had risen and fallen round the 
continually narrowing area, until the last swath was cut 
down, A couple of men had followed to set up the shocks, 
and while these were being carried at one end of the field, at 
the other the plough was cleaving the stubble. Little more 
than two months later the vetches were beginning to thrust 
their heads through the soil, and spread their fairy-like fronds 
to the sun much after the same fashion that a baby uncurls its 
pink toes to the fire. Divided from the first field by a strip of 
grass, where a tew belated scarlet poppies still lingered, was 
a second, from which also the corn bad been garnered, It. 
was haunted this morning by rooks, who were busily delving 
and prying among the dry farmyard litter with which it was 
strewn. From time to time a sleek head would be raised, a 
pair of broad shining wings unfolded, and the owner would 
flap a few yards to alight with an unctuous caw on what he 
considered more promising pasture, 


With the exception of a solitary ploughman and his team 


within sight, for the lark singing overhead as if it were April 
was not even a speck-in the sky. There were life, though, and 
movement close at hand. Beyond the curve of the upland four 
or five women were at work cutting the green tops from the 
mangolds which had been “ hucked” out of the ground and left 
in rows ready for carting. The bending figures in white cotton 
bonnets and aprons, the swing of the hooks as they flashed in 





from the hands of the Pope and placing it on his own head 





the sunlight, the homestead in the background with its 


















against the sky-line, the rooks were the only living creatures’ 
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qheat-stacks, under which a group of men and boys sat eating 
their ‘nunchin’” while the horses stood patiently by, made 
a pretty picture framed by the belt of woodland in the glory 
of itsautumn foliage. The women were wielding their hooks 
with an energy which seemed to call for some explanation, 
so different was it from their usual method of procedure. 
The key to the riddle was supplied by one of their own 
degree, who with delightful simplicity expressed the convic- 
tion, after watching them for some moments in silence, that her 
name was not what it was if “they oomans be paid by the day 
fur huckin’ them rutes. Nothen’ but piecework ‘ud mek they 
cut along like that ther’, bless ee; for a-coorse when arra- 
one’s workin’ fur theirselves, they'll put moor heart into it 
than if they be workin’ fur the measter,”—a truth which is 
undeniable, but to which such naive expression is not often 
give, 

The women presently threw down their hooks, and seating 
themselves on the bank, brought out their luncheon. -Tongues 
which had suffered restraint during the last few hours now 
wagged freely on various domestic topics, their own and their 
neighbours’ complicated ailments forming the chief staple of 
conversation. One of the mothers present told how her son 
had lately sent her £2 from South Africa. “He axed ma to 
let ‘un know as I'd got it all right, so I tallygrammed out to 
‘m to say as “twur come; but lor’, that did cost a sight o’ 
money! Three-an’-twenty good shillin’s I paid at the post- 
office fur them few little words. Thinks I, a letter med be 
lost an’ a tallygraph’s boun’ to find ’un, so I didn’t grudge 
payin’.” The speaker was a delicate woman, a martyr to 
neuralgia, and afflicted with the. double burden of a large 
“little fam'bly”” and small means, and there was something 
pathetic in the thought of her thus flinging away more than 
half the sum which must have been so welcome. The men as 
they ate their “thumb-bit’’—the piece of bread-and-cheese, 
that is, which can be held on the thumb and sliced with a 
clasp knife—discussed the state of the crops and the weather, 
which would “help the winter nicely along.” To these 
familiar themes a diversion was supplied by a new hand, 
who, having been recently hired at Michaelmas, had a 
different stock of experiences from which to draw material 
for conversation. “I minds me just about this time last 
ear,” he began, “I wur a-settin’ in a stack-yard near Turn- 
pike, a-yettin’ my nunch same as we be now, when a cur’ous 
thing happened. I'd got my back to the road, an’ behindt 
ma wur two fine ricks 0’ be-uns. I yeard summat a-tramplin’ 
an’ a-brivettin’ round ‘um, but I didn’t tek much notice, fur I 
s'posed 'twur on’y mebbe one o’ the bwoys wi’ ateam, Pre- 
sen'ly as I sat ther’ never thinkin’ o’ nothink, what do ’ee 
think come roun’ the carner o’ the ricks an’ looked at ma as 
cunnin’as med be? If twurn’t one o’ them girt things wi’ a 
long tail what ‘um callsa trunk afoor, an’a little ’un behindt ! 
Helooked at I an’ I looked at he, then up I jumped an’ away I 
eutasfastasI could run. He belonged toa travellin’ show, what 
“um calls a neemagery or summat sich, an’ seein’ the be-uns from 
the road, thought he'd fancy a few. He just about made a 
hole in’um! Measter talked o’ summonsin’ him, but p’lice- 
man said his orders didn’t say nothen’ about elephants, an’ 

that ‘twud be a rum job to interfere wi’ any o’ they beastes: 
Which wur just what I thought when I seed ’un skirmidgin’ 
roun’ them ricks.”’ 

Frequent exclamations had interrupted the course of 
this exciting anecdote. At its close, the men knocked the 
ashes from their pipes, rose to their feet, and resumed 
work, The carts were led forward; into them the mangolds 
were tossed shorn of their greens, to be ultimately deposited 
on the long pile at the edge of the field. When completed 
the mound would be covered with straw, and over this would 
be laid a thick coating of mud. Secured in this way from 
frost, the roots would remain sound until wanted, and the pit 
would perhaps not be opened before spring. Thus the 
seasons join hands with each other. Meanwhile the carts 
came and went, the white bonnets bent again towards the 
rows, the hooks swung and desceaded, and over everything 
shone the clear sunshine. “All was well with the world,” 
though the year was declining. 


A ROYAL ROAD TO WINDSOR. 


PROPOSAL for a new and model highway from 

London to Windsor is made by Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys 
in the Surveyor and Municipal County Engineer of 
November 15th. His suggestion has the merit of being 
actual. It is a seheme for a new read, made to accommodate 
modern traffic, carried over fresh ground, in a direction where 
it is very much needed, Consequently it raises all the prac- 
tical questions which have to be faced in such an undertaking 
in particular detail, and not on general lines only. The King 
now goes to Windsor by motor-car; and where the head of 
the State finds such inconveniences as now beset that road, it 
is not likely that private travellers are less embarrassed. Of 
the two existing routes, one, the old Oxford Road, lies to the 
north; the other and nearer is the Bath Road, wid Brentford, 
Hounslow, and Colnbrook. They are medieval roads, and 
the Bath Road is so narrow through the long street of 
Brentford, so much encroached upon at the Hammersmith 
end, and so dominated by buildings at other places that its 
widening would be enormously costly. It is suggested by Mr, 
Rees Jeffreys that new ground should be taken for a new 
road running straight from Windsor between the two old 
ones, leaving London at the open space of Starch Green, and 
going due west till the Windsor Road is struck between that 
town and Slough. This would relieve the tightness of traffic 
on the two old roads (diminishing the congestion on each 
probably by one-third), and would shorten the distance to 
Windsor and the West. The accruing advantage would be 
greatest for Londoners, for whose benefit most of the heavy 
traffic in building material, forage, corn, flour, and vegetables 
exists, but would also greatly assist the hay-growers, graziers, 
and market gardeners of Middlesex. Unfortunately there are 
so many local authorities to consult, that no single one would 
probably face the difficulty of starting the undertaking, and 
by existing Acts not even the County Councils can promote a 
Highway Bill in Parliament, 

It is so long since any considerable length of trunk road 
was made that no one seems to know how to set about it. It 
would be impossible to put together the various lengths required 
without something in the nature of compulsory powers, such 
as are granted for railway construction. As compulsion is 
never permitted in this country without compensation for 
disturbance, and a just return for individual sacrifices 
in the general interest, the sums paid in compensation 
are certain to be considerable. It should be noted as of 
the first importance that a proposal for a new road 
involves enormously less sacrifices of this kind than the 
widening of an old one. See, for instance, the alterna. 
tive in the present case, that of a road to Windsor. 
The usual and shortest of the existing ways is the old Bath 
Road. This passes through the long, narrow, crowded street 
of Brentford, where alone great sums would have to be spent 
on setting back houses,—a cost which might be prohibitive at 
the outset. It would also cause much individual inconveni- 
ence. It passes through Hounslow further on, and again 
through Colnbrook. Houses, gardens, and all the minor and 
valuable buildings and frontages which grow up naturally 
by a roadside, would need to be disturbed. Meantime during 
the widening process there would be a temporary interference 
with traffic. Contrast with this “ upset ” and disturbance 
the absence of friction and of compensation claims in the 
case of a new road, and the free field for making that road “up 
to date” in modern essentials. The land bought would be 
mainly agricultural. In the present case the country is 
practically flat. There is no necessity for choosing one line 
more than another. The line selected, though running as 
straight as was feasible, would not affect gardens or frontages, 
or involve the destruction of houses, It would be in every 
way unobtrusive, 

It is proposed by the Roads Improvement Associatior 
that when the renewal of the Light Railways Act is sought, 
the promoters, be they who they may, of any scheme for 
making a new trunk road should be enabled, first, to acquire 
compulsorily a long stretch of land wide enough to permit 





three roadways to be made upon it—one for a tram, one 


| for self-propelled traffic, and one for ordinary traffic—and 





*yoad as a frontage. 


| with enough land on either side to build upon, using the 


The last provision would enable the 
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expense of the road-making to be recovered in part, or 
perhaps wholly, in the course of time. With this would go 
power to let or sell the land for building purposes, The 
sécond power suggested. is one enabling the makers of the 
roads to levy tolls for traffic other than on the light 
railway. .The third is to obtain exemption from the 
clause by which if a slice of a property be taken the owner 
can at present compel the company to buy the whole. This 
exemption is one which the Commissioners will do well to 
refuse. Ifafront garden is taken, say forty yards deep, by 
the side of a road, the house would then abut on the triple 
route of tram, autocar-line,and road. Its amenities might be 
entirely destroyed and the house become useless to its owner, 
or its residential value be greatly deteriorated. It would also 
be impossible for the owner to obtain fair terms for the ground 
as a building site when the company owned the frontage and 
the land on either side. 


The question of tolls is only one of the subjects involved in 
the general consideration of ways and means. Taken alone, 
it does not commend itself. The old turnpikes have been 
abolished. To raise a toll on a road seems like an inter- 
ference; our people have so long been accustomed to regard 
roads as provisions of Nature that a toll on a road seems 
almost like a tax on light. If the road is greatly wanted 
now, and will be still more needed later, and can be made 
without much interference with individuals on the lines 
sketched above, it is worth undertaking as a public enter- 
prise. There is too great a tendency at present to look on 
companies as public benefactors and semi-philanthropic 
institutions. No doubt Sir Hugh Middleton was a public 
benefactor when he made the New River. But it can- 
not be claimed for the shareholders of the New River 
Company that they are now public benefactors, nor denied 
that if the City had made the watercourse itself out of its 
own rates it would now hold an immense property for the 
public benefit. And exactly the same thing will possibly 
happen if the new roads, which are almost certain to come, 
are granted to private “adventurers.” 


The road authorities have been reduced from seven thousand 
to under two thousand in England and Wales. But the 
machinery is clearly obsolete. Probably local authority will 
continue for many years to exercise local control over existing 
roads. But the time has come to create a central national 
authority for the control and construction of new ones. These 
might be saved from what has been described as “ the anarchy 
which prevails in nearly every department of the collective 
public life of this country.” Ample experience and infor- 
mation are available from America, France, Germany, and 
India. The cost of making roads, running trams, and pay- 
ing for upkeep can be easily and accurately forecast. A 
Government road, with a clear start, unhampered in the 
future by the constant hostile legislation which emburrasses 
private railway companies, yet open to improvement 
as needs arise and public wants suggest, might be the 
beginning of a new and effective transport for the future. 
Our nationalised Post Office and our telegraph system 
if not perfection, are at least an immense success, bring- 
ing in a great revenue, and compensating by their uni- 
formity of method for some want of elasticity. Nor ean it 
fairly be said that of late years the Post Office has 
not shown itself adaptable. We might create a National 
Road Department, running cars, repairing roads, reserving 
separate strips of the road for automobile traffic, possibly 
linking up its cars with the postal delivery system where 
advisable, and making itself generally useful with a 
margin of profit to the State. The idea is not in 
the least more visionary than a postal, telegraph, and 
parcel delivery service to the remotest villages in England 
would have been thought sixty years ago. Our island is 
small, the distances are insignificant, the benefits to be reaped 
enormous. The “King’s Highway” should remain the 
King’s, or that of his people. The only reason why enter- 
prises such as making or improving roads are handed over 
to private companies is the lack of freedom and initiative 
in public bodies. After all, County Councils and Committees 
are men doing their work for nothing, they have no special 
experience in matters of this kind, and neither the time to 
lexrn nor the money to pay for opinions which they would be 
called upon to justify if they failed, But though we see great 





difficulties in the way of road-making by private companieg 
levying tolls, we would. rather have such a road as the PPOs 
posed new road to Windsor made by a private company than 
not made at all, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE PROBLEM OF AUSTRALIAN DEFENCE, 
(To tum Eprror oF THE “‘SpectTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—The admirable letter which you published in the Spee 
tator of November 30th on the above subject from Mr. W, 
H. Fitchett is so’ complete in itself, so sound and logical in 
its reasoning, and so true to human nature in its sentiments 
that it seems almost impossible to add anything to the argu. 
ments by which he pleads for a separate and distinct Austra. 
lian Navy. It may be remembered that the late Sir George 
Tryon was largely instrumental in framing the scheme for a 
money contribution from the Australian Colonies to the Im. 
perial Exchequer, in return for which the British Admiralty 
undertook to build and maintain a few small cruisers, manned 
and officered by the Royal Navy, “ for the protection of floating 
trade in Australian waters.” Thus runs the legend; but 
although we may frankly admit that Sir George Tryon made 
the best arrangement that was possible at the time it was made, 
it may without inconsistency be argued that the plan is no 
longer suitable to present circumstances, and that it fails 
entirely to satisfy the laudable and patriotic aspirations of 
federated Australia. Your correspondent rightly points out 
that the present Australian Squadron adds nothing to the 
sea power of the Empire, and only relieves the British tax. 
payer by an absolutely insignificant contribution. It has 
also been pointed out that taxation (no matter how small the 
amount) without representation is unconstitutional. But what 
appears to me to be the cardinal defect in the present plan is 
that the ships are not Australian ships, that they do not fly an 
Australian flag, and the officers and men do not wear a 
distinctively Australian uniform suchas the troops wear; and 
we may be quite certain that Australia will never take a real 
vital interest in naval matters until the above conditions are 
fulfilled, and until her ships are really her own and under her 
own management. The world is largely governed by senti- 
ment, tempered by financial considerations, and when a 
young man sets up house on his own account he prefers to 
have his own servants, instead of having merely the use of 
the fag end of his father’s servants, notwithstanding that the 
latter may be more highly trained. We have heard a good deal 
about the difficulties which present th mselves in the establish- 
ment of a distinct Australian Navy,—the impossibility of build- 
ing theirown warships; the impossibility even of carrying out 
extensive repairs; of making guns, armour, &c.; and the absence 
of a staff of trained officers and instructors for educating the 
personnel which would be required to man the ships, even if 
they were built in England. Difficulties! Impossibilities! 
Where was the Japanese Navy twenty-five years ago? Where 
were her ships, her guns, her dockyards, her personnel? And 
look at them now! Is Australia less enterprising than Japan? 
It is to be hoped that her statesmen will look ahead, and 
realise that she is shortly to become a great country, 
independent in one sense, and yet—let us hope again—firmly 
wedded to the Empire, recognising that our international 
interests are identical, and that we must stand or fail 
together. She cannot long consent to he tied to her 
mother’s apron-strings in naval matters; she has ceased to 
be so in military matters; and if she is to fulfil her motto of 
* Advance, Australia!” she must remember that she is an 
ésland continent, and that consequently it hehoves her to he 
more of a naval than a military Power. She has no anti- 
quated and obsolete naval traditions to hamper her; and thus, 
like Germany and Japan, she can start fair. When Australia 
starts a Navy of her own, under her own flag, her own officers 
and men, and her own management, she will have added 
much to the sea power of the Empire, even as her gal- 
lant and capable soldiers have already added materially 
—and still more potentially—to its land power. The 
spirit, truly, is willing, but how about the flesh? The senti- 
ment is there in abundant strength, but how about the 
money? A modern Navy is a very expensive institution, and 
particularly so in a country where wages are high. It cannot 
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be run on Volunteer lines,— soldier to-day, civilian to-morrow. 
It must be a permanent Service of highly paid officers and 
men, in charge of very expensive material: a million for a 
battleship, half-a-million for a respectable cruiser; and then 
there must be dockyards, factories, and repairing plant, also 
very expensive items. It may be that Australia is not yet 
ripe for a Navy of her own; she may, perhaps, be content to 
yun in leading-strings for a while longer, and to be prepared 
to fight on the sea only hy proxy. The question is one which 
Australians must settle for themselves, but as soon as they 
make up their minds to have a real Navy of their own—which 
they certainly must do sooner or later—I doubt not that the 
poliey which Mr. Fitchett calls Admiral Beaumont’s policy 
will be completely altered so as to meet their views; but the 
jnitiative must come from them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. C. Penrose FirzGrErap, 
Vice-Admiral, 


[We publish Admiral Penrose FitzGerald’s letter with the 
liveliest satisfaction. We believe it to be absolutely sound, both 
from the Imperial and the naval point of view. Australia, asa 
free nation within the Empire, should have her own Navy; 
put, as he says, the initiative must come from Australia, 


Ep. Spectator. | 


[To THE Epiror ov THE “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—As one who has lectured and laboured for some years 
past in the cause of sea power, I hope you will permit me 
to reply to Mr. Fitchett’s advocacy in the Spectator of 
November 30th of a purely Australian squadron for the 
defence of Australian shores. That advocacy proves the 
somewhat strange fact that a man may have achieved great 
and admirable work in furtherance of the Imperial idea, as 
Mr. Fitchett has achieved it hy his well-known books, and yet 
remain totally without comprehension of the elementary 
principles of that command of the sea without which the 
Empire would not have ccme into being, and could not 
continue to exist. The high probability that Mr. Fitchett’s 
blindness is shared by other Australians, as well as by 
numbers of people in the United Kingdom, only ac- 
centuates the need of the edueational work which 
the Navy League is struggling, in the face of many 
difficulties and prevailing apathy, to carry out throughout 
the realm of the British people. For if the Australian 
desire for local defence is based on sound ideas, why should 
not Canada equally limit its naval contribution to a local 
squadron ; and if Canada, why not also South Africa, and 
India, and the West Indies, and the United Kingdom? And 
why should not the principle of dispersion of force be carried 
still further, and each great sea port or sea entrance of the 


Empire have its separate defending squadron,—Adelaide and - 


Melbourne and Sydney, Quebec and Cape Town, Bombay and 
Singapore, the mouths of the Mersey, the Humber, and 
the Thames? The answer is that the adoption of this plan 
would involve the inevitable overthrow and smash of the 
Empire at the hands of the first Power possessed of even 
wu third-rate Navy which chose to attack us. The foe 
would have nothing more to do than to concentrate his 
fleet to enable him to crush out of existence our isolated 
forces, or if these sought refuge in their ports from un- 
equal combat, then he would have won command of the 
sea without fighting for it, and would retain it until and 
unless our detached squadrons performed the difficult and 
desperate task of reuniting in face of a superior antagonist. 
Surely, when Armageddon comes, and— 
“The nations in their harness 
Go up against our path,’— 

the British people will stand or fall together, not holding 
apart, like stubborn fools, in separate groups, to await in- 
evitable defeat, but defending their common heritage hy 
making, as of old, their enemies’ ports their frontiers. So 
was it in the eighteenth century; so was it in Nelson’s time; 
80 must it be again if the sea is to remain in war the territory 
of British folk. The naval victory which rendered permanent 
Wolfe's conquest of Quebec, and which decided that the future 
of North America should be British and not French, was 
not won by a squadron ‘awaiting French attack off Canadian 
shores, but by that which, under the glorious leadership of 
Hawke, hunted the Fleet of France into Quiberon Bay. In 
future conflicts the coasts and the shipping of the whole 








Empire will have to be defended, as in the great days of old, 
in the Mediterranean and the Channel, or wherever else, from 
Vladivostock to the Baltic, the enemy’s fighting ships. are 
found. And the naval development of Australian nationality, 
the point on which Australians most naturally lay stress, is 
not for an instant incompatible with this central need of 
naval strategy. There is no reason, as you well indicate, why 
Australian battleships, with Australian officers and Aus- 
tralian crews, should not defend their shores in the only way 
in which they can be defended successfully, by victorious co. 
operation under one command with the rest of the Navy of 
the Empire, when in the clash of battle, probably fought at 
the other side of the world to Australia, the fate of the whole 
of that Empire is decided.—I am, Sir, &c., H. F. Wrarr. 
United University Club, Pall Mall. 


[Our contention is that Australia should be encouraged to 
have a sea-going Navy of her own, and not to hire, as it 
were, shore defence from the Admiralty. We want a loca] 
Navy, not a shore-defence Navy, and we do not doubt that 
the Australian Navy when it is organised will be a sea-going 
Navy.—Ep. Spectator. | 





HOW TO PROVIDE SOLDIERS. 
{To THe EpiToR oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
Sin,—I desire to lay the following suggestions before your 
readers :— 

The problem of how to obtain soldiers is one which is becoming 
more and more insistent every year. We do not want men who, 
having tried their hands at several trades and failed, have “ taken 
the shilling” (or the five shillings) as a last resource, but sound 
men, trained up to regard their profession as one to be proud of. 
The successes and failures in life generally start on the same 
road; the point of divergence frequently occurs during or 
immediately after school days, and is determined by the prospect 
which each individual sets before himself, and the purpose with 
which he endeavours to realise it. The “ Hooligan” does not 
begin life in that character, but is in a great measure the 
product of our system of public education, A boy has. 
to pass through a certain number of standards of Board- 
school teaching. In many cases his parents are too poor or 
too weak and thriftless to have taken serious steps for 
starting him in life, and he is turned adrift with no definite 
purpose in life and with a sufficient smattering of knowledge to 
bring many forms of evil within his reach. Thus equipped 
he has to pick up a livelihood as best he can, and not in- 
frequently he becomes a curse to himself and his neighbours, 
as well as a misleader of those who are not quite as bad as him- 
self. 1 maintain that before a boy leaves school his parents or 
guardians should be called upon to make to the authorities a 
declaration of what they intend to do with him; whether they 
have the means and opportunity of training him for some useful 
career or not. If they have, they should be bound over to do so, 
and should report progress in due course. If by reason of 
poverty or from any other cause they profess themselves unable 
to give the boy a start in life, he should, on the conclusion of 
his Board-school term, be passed on toa military school with a view 
to becoming a soldier. We have three types of such schools to 
guide us: (1) the Duke of York’s School at Chelsea, (2) the 
Hibernian School in Dublin, and (3) the Gordon Boys’ Homes. 
These vary considerably, but each affords admirable features 
and valuable experience for the foundation of similar institutions. 
I would have three or four of these schools founded in country 
districts, if possible within reach of the divisional headquarters, 
so that the boys might have frequent opportunities of seeing 
troops on parade and at mancuvres, and might perhaps occa- 
sionally take part in their exercises, They should receive a 
good education, especially adapted for a soldier’s career, and 
every one of them should be taught a trade. In due course 
these boys, if sound and fit, should be drafted into the Army, 
but in order to avoid any unnecessary compulsion I would give 
the parents or guardians an opportunity of “redeeming” a boy 
before he actually joined the ranks. In order to do this it must 
be shown that a definite career is open to him, and a fine, repre- 
senting the cost of his education, must be paid by the parent 
or guardian. The State educates its children free of expense, 
and has the right to say, “If you cannot find some means 
of being useful to yourself and the community, we will 
find it for you.” In days when a revival of the Militia 
ballot and conscription .are seriously discussed as within the 
range of practical politics, such a scheme as I now propose may 
well deserve a hearing. But apart from its main purpese, [ 
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believe it would have a most beneficial effect on the community 
at large. No one who has had to do with boys can have failed to 
be struck—at times amazed—by the difference in schol work, 
not only between the boy who has no purpose or prospect towards 
which he is working, and the boy who is aiming at a definite end, 
but between the work of any individual boy brforé and after he 
has awake ed to the necessity of reaching a certain goal. The 
scheme I have sketched out here would not only place a goal 
before boys who have none, but would arouse the thriftless and 
indolent parents to the need of providing for the future of their 
children. The expense of such a scheme would be heavy, but 
not prohibitive when weighed against the object in view, and 
would be trifling compared with the cost of maintaining some 
thousands « f men in the field at 5s. a day. 

Of course difficulties and objections can be raised—many of 
them are obvious at once—but I maintain that none of them 
are.insurmountable, and that the scheme is at any rate 
worthy of discussion.—I am, Sir, &e., 


50. Albemarle Street. JoHN MuRRAyY. 





MR. BALFOUR ON FAITH AND CONDUCT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—In connection with the letter. in your issue of 
November 30th calling attention to Professor Huxley's 
“mistake,” may I venture to make a suggestion to Mr. Magee ? 
I would strongly urge him to consult the original languages 
of passages taken from the Bible before attempting to decide 
their precise meaning. Of the verse he refers to (1 Corinthians 
xv. 32), nearly all the important MSS. and versions have 
the mark of interrogation placed after the words ci mo: re 
éQeros; then comes a fresh sentence—si vexpoi ovx éyefpavree, 
Cdyausy, x7.A. This reading is accepted without further 
comment by Westcott and Hort in their Greek Testament. 
But even if it were too much to expect Mr. Magee to have an 
acquaintance with the original languages, surely he cannot 
do less than consult the English Revised Version, There 
he will find—with the exception of “ are not raised” for “ rise 
not again “—the exact words read by the “slovenly officiating 
minister,” and correctly quoted by Professor Huxley.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H, N. B. 


[To tae Eprtor or tae “ Srrctator,"] 
Srr,—Was not the letter of your correspondent, Mr. A. V. 
Magee, in the Spectator of November 30th written somewhat 
hurriedly? A reference to the Revised Version would show 
that the punctuation he go scornfully rejects was approved of 
by the Revisers.. A further reference to a good commentary 
would have added the information that it was also adopted 
by Chrysostom, Beza, Bengel, and a host of other Bible- 
students. It is possible, therefore, that. the minister he 
blames, instead of being “slovenly,” may have been a 
thoughtful reader, who desired above all things to convey 
the Apostle’s real words to the mourners assembled.—I am, 
Bir, &e., , 
A CLERGYMAN oF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ STANDING. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—My. Magee in his letter to you about the Burial 
Service and Professor Huxley may be quite right. I think 
heis. Butif he is, the Revised Version is quite wrong, for 
the Revised Version reads what the officiating minister read 
at the grave of Professor Huxley's child :—“If the dead are 
not raised, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Surely 
it is hard to blame the clergyman for a reading which, 
whether it is right or wrong, is supported by the authority of 
the Revisers. I believe the Vulgate to be really a far better 
authority than the Revisers, and the Vulgate reads with Mr. 
Magee and the Old Version.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Worcester. C. JerramM Hent. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR”] 
Siz,—It would almost appear as if Mr. Magee (Spectatar, 
November 30th) had failed to catch the innermostness of 
Huxley's strikingly religious letter to Kingsley. Despite the 
“slovenliness of the officiating minister,” the incongruous 
interpolation of the Gentiles’ Apostle, look at it what way you 
will, does give a jar to many, whether laic or cleric. The 
rest of Huxley’s paragraph on this point should have been 
quoted, for it finds an echo in the breast of many a mourner 
who is man enough both to say that he firmly believes in the 





wists sacra 
glorious tenet of the immortality cf the soul, as well ag that 
he will do right simply because it is right, in the spirit of the 
three Hebrew children’s answer to King Nebuchadnezzar: 
“But if not,” ef seg. “What!” reads op the excerpt, 
“because I am face to face with irreparable loss, because] 
have given back to the source from whence it came the catige 
of a great happiness, still retaining through all my life the 
blessings which have sprung and will spring from that cause, [ 
am to renounce my manhood, and, howling, grovel in bestiality? 
Why, the very apes know better, and if you shoot 
their young, the poor brutes grieve thejr grief out, ang 
do not immediately seek distraction in a gorge.” Well 
might Huxley add that “a deep sense of religion was com. 
patible with the entire absence of theology.” And as for 
any “amazement” anent Huxley's suggested lack of verifying 
his Biblical reference, it is well known that the Professor 
not only thoroughly knew, but studied the Holy Bible as he 
studied Nature, with erudite exactness, and might equitably 
have reverberated Selden’s utterance to the Westminster 
divines: “ Perhaps it may be so in your little pocket Bibles 
with gilt edges, but the Hebrew or the Greek is so-and-so,” 
for Huxley consistently read (more than, alas! many pro. 
fessional priests) the New Testament in the original Greek, 
as Bishop Samuel Wilberforce and the “inferior clergy” 
found in their calcitration at the famous Oxford Meeting of 
the British Association in 1860. Thomas Henry Huxley was 
too great and good a man to obscure or circumvent the truth, 
which in his eyes was the cardinal virtue. His trained 
scientific mind taught him to “verify his references” as he 
did hisfacts.—I am, Sir, &c., T, P. BrRocKLEHURST. 

Giggleswick Vicarage, Yorkshire. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The passage from Professor Huxley’s letter quoted by 
Mr. Magee in the Spectator of November 30th is most 
interesting and suggestive quite apart from the question of 
Pauline interpretation involved in it. It is a pathetic and 
convincing illustration of the fact, often overlooked in contro- 
versy about the ultimate truths of religion and morality, that 
the deepest convictions of the soul are based upon something 
higher than mere logic, and that to this “something” the 
agnostic must appeal just as the Theist does, unless he is 
prepared to abandon morality as well as religion, Professor 
Husley asserted that the passage quoted by St. Paul, “If the 
dead rise not, let us eat and drink,” &., was a “ blasphemy 
against all that was best and holiest in human nature.” 
I suppose most agnostics would endorse this opinion. 
But the assertion that there is a “best” or “holiest” in 
human nature is an assumption which Coes not admit 
of logical proof; it is an assumption based upon an 
appeal to the mystical element in our complex personality, 
it is essentially an act of faith. This being so, I ask, has not 
the saint’s trust in God at least as much justification as the 
agnostic’s faith in the essential nobility of a life which has 
its roots in a sense of duty touched withemotion? There are 
some people whose consciousness of God is so strong, and who 
find in that consciousness such a constant inspiration and 
help to noble living, that the agnostic’s denial of the possi- 
bility of communion between God and man is to them 
just as much a blasphemy against “all that is holiest in 
human nature” as the epicurean sentiment quoted hy St. 
Paul was to Professor Huxley. And in cases where this God- 
consciousness is not so intense, are not men who must havea 
working faith for themselves and their children justified in 
following that part of their nature which craves for the God 
who knows and loves, and which shrinks from the thought of 
a heartless world, where men are the puppets of blind force, 
mere “magnetic mockeries”? It is well for us to call to 
mind that even the most confirmed agnostic cannot live by 
reason alone, and to remember the truth which lies under the 
poetic exaggeration of Tennyson's words, that— 
“ Nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disprovea; wherefore thou be wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith, beyond the forms of Faith.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., ARNOLD STEPHENS. 

35 St. Anne’s Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence unless Mr. 

Magee should care to write us a ghort letter on the point at 
issue.-Ep, Spectator.) 
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THE GREEK RIOTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
gir,—By @ curious coincidence, almost immediately after 
reading your article in the Spectator of November 30th on 
the meaning of the Greek riots I happened on a passage in 
the “Panegyricus” of Isocrates (cap. 48-50) which exhibits 
very strikingly the Athenian conception of the importance of 
language, and ‘concludes with this characteristic boast :-— 
« Indeed, so far has our city outstripped the rest of mankind 
in the arts of thought and speech, that our pupils have 
become their teacher's ; and she has caused the name ‘ Greek’ 
to be considered the designation no longer of a race, but of a 
type of mind, and those rather to be called Greeks who share 
our culttire than those who share our blood.” —TI am, Sir, &e., 
W. M. 
(To Tur EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Gir,—The writer of that very able article in your issue of 
November 30th on the language of modern Greece surely 
rather forgets that, ever since Greek became a written lan- 
guage, the speech, whether written or oral, of the educated 
Greek has always materially differed from that of the 
common people. To degrade, then, this language to the level 
of the popular tongue seems somewhat of a reversal of 
Nature; moreover, in such a case, to which of the various 
provincial dialects—whose name is legion—should the prefer- 
ence be given? The Greek of the educated as spoken and 
written at the present day bears a fairly close resemblance 
in point of general structure to the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, and has formed for centuries past the natural vehicle 
of expression for all who would avoid the absurd extremes on 
either hand of the Atticists or would-be restorers of the 
ancient speech, and the vernacularists (if I may so term them) 
who favour the claims of the peasant dialect. As for the 
revival of “old words and grammatical uses which had quite 
deserted the language they had been born to speak,” such a 
thing, pace your contributor, never took place, for the words and 
uses had always been there. Coraia, it is true, towards the end 
of the century before last re-established them on a more 
definite basis, nothing more. The “common speech of the 
people” is undeniably “expressive, lucid, and living”; the 
game may be said, mutatis mutandis, of the London street- 
arab vernacular. This common Romaiec simply abounds in 
clipped phrases and vulgar abbreviations, such as afre, A¢eesv— 
aay, wae, for Asyere, Atyousv—UmayEs, UmayouEY. %.7.A., 
instances of rapid enunciation pure and simple, and utterly 
inadmissible in cultured speech, Such vulgarisms as these 
are easy and natural in the sense that it is only too easy and 
natural to fall into loose and abbreviated tricks of expression. 
Viewed in this light the case of the vernacular party seems 
very far from indisputable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREDERICK BoSANQvet. 
The Bungalow, Morecombelake. 





CHILDREN AND CONFESSION. 

[To THE EpIroR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ) 
Sim,—I notice in your issue of November 23rd a letter under 
the above headline. I am reminded of Robert Louis Steven- 
son in “ Virginibus Puerisque.’ He makes a few remarks 
very apposite to the subject in hand. Of “Child’s Play” he 
writes :— 


_“One thing, at least, comes very clearly out of these consid -ra- 
tions: that whatever we are to expect at the hands of children, 
it should not be any peddling exactitude about ma‘ters of fact. 
They walk in a va'n show, and among mists and rainbows; they 
are passionate atter dreams and unconcerned about realities ; 
speech is a difficult art not wholly learned ; and there is nothing 
in their own tastes or purposes to teach them what we mean by 
abstract truthfulness...... But show us a miserable, un- 
breeched human entity, whose whole profession iz to take a tub 
for a foititied town, and a shaving-brush for the deadly stiletto, 
and who passes three-fourths of his time in a dream and the rest 
in open self-deception, and we expect him to be as nice upon a 
Inatter of fact as a scientific expert hearing evidence. If you 
ask him of his past behaviour, as to who threw such a stone, for 
instance, or struck such-and-such a match; or whether he had 
looked into a parcel, or gone by a forbidden path,—why, he van 
see nO moment in the inquiry, and 1t is ten to oue he has already 
half forgotten and haif bemused himself with subsequent 
imaginings,” 
+I an, Sir, &e,, T, W. Cote. 

1 Coleford Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 





ROADS TO ROME, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Will you permit me to traverse one statement in your 
excellent and kindly article in the Spectator of November 30th 
upon “Roads to Rome”? The writer says that the Anglican 
Church is as much, if not more, the Church of the United 
States and Canada as the Church of Rome. It happens that 
within the last two months statistics of communicants have 
been taken in the United States by a non-Roman body. 
These statistics show eight million communicants in the 
Roman body, and under one million in the Anglican, One 
half the population of Canada professes the Roman faith, 
while the other half is divided among the numerous Pro- 
testant sects, ‘The Anglican Church is undoubtedly the 
fashionable: hody ‘in America, but away from the Eastern 
States it ceases to he prominent. Your reviewer is eminently 
right in saying that the Roman Church would attract more 
if she were less scornful, On ne prend pas de mouches avec 
du vinaigre,—but perhaps her exclusiveness is at any rate 
honest,—I am, Sir, &c., AMERICAN, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Your reviewer in the Spectator of November 30th 
of “Roads to Rome” helps to make clear the fact that 
many are seeking a perfect Church, and through it the 
true knowledge of God. The teaching of the Apostles 
is just the reverse. They do not point to a perfect Church, 
but to a perfect Saviour, who changes the heart and life. This 
no Church can do.—I am, Sir, &e., Groree WILLIAMS. 
The Woodhouse, Bessbrook, Co. Armagh. 





POLITICS IN SCOTLAND. 
(fo THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I am aghast to see by your article on this subject in the 
Spectator of November 30th that you have ceded five hundred 
square miles of English territory, and set back our Northern 
frontier by thirty-five miles. This is “Little Englandism” 
with a vengeance. Moreover, you add insult to injury by 
selecting the constituency of Sir Edward Grey for this appli- 
cation of the “ policy of scuttle,” for is he not a leader of the 
Liberal Imperialists, and were not his forbears ever first in 
the ranks of the English borderers in their defence of this 
very district throughout centuries of bloody guerilla warfare? 
You speak of Berwick-upon-Tweed as being Sir Edward’s 
constituency, but there has been no such constituency since 
1885. Sir Edward is Member for the Berwick-upon-Tweed 
division of Northumberland. The town of Berwick contains 
about one-fourth of the population, and one-fiftieth of the 
area of the whole constituency, the larger part of which has 
been from time immemorial as much an integral portion of 
England as Wellington Street, Strand. As regards the town 
itself, the inhabitunts do indeed claim for it a sort of separate 
entity on the strength of the fact that it was specially 
mentioned in Acts of Parliament up to the reign of 
George II, I think, too, that the Proclamation of King 
Edward VI, lent support to the idea. But he this as it 
may, the claim is now only interesting as a matter of antiquarian 
research; and, as between England and Scotland, the men 
of Berwick would he the first to repudiate the idea that 
they were in any way connected with the latter. I admit 
that Berwick did repeatedly change hands between 1020, when 
it was sold by Atdulf Cudel, Earl of Northumberland, to 
Malcolm I1., King of Scotland, and 1482, when it was sur- 
rendered to Edward IV. But since the latter year it hag 
been in English possession and governed by English law. 
The English and Scotch systems of law are essentially and 
radically different. Their whole procedure and nomenclature 
are different. In every particular it is English law that rules 
in Berwick, The established Church is the Church of 
England, and the town is in the diocese of Newcastle. The 
town is in one of the County Court Districts,and in one of the 
Poor-law Unions of Northumberland. It is at Newcastle 
Assizes that prisoners from Berwick are tried, and that 
litigation from Berwick is carried on. Berwick has been 
formally and legally annexed to Northumberland for County 
Council purposes. This was necessary because it was an 
ancient English town and county of itself, not because there 
was any idea that it was in Scotland. As long as English 
men and women were able to avail themselves of the facilities 
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for speedy marriage afforded .by Scotch law, Lamberton Toll 
Bar, three miles north of Berwick, and just north of the 
boundary between the two kingdoms, was nearly as popular 
a resort for runaway couples as Gretna Green itself. The 
knot could not be tied in the Scotch manner in Berwick. 
The town, or rather the most populous part of it, lies on the 
northern bank of the Tweed, and we talk loosely of Scotland 
as being “north of the Tweed,” but that does not put 
Berwick into Scotland. If it did, there would be five or six 
counties hitherto regarded as Scotch which would have to be 
transferred immediately to England because they lie in whole 
or in part on the south of the stream. Asa matter of fact, 
the Tweed and the Border are both about eighty miles long, 
and they only coincide for about fifteen miles.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
A ConsTITUENT OF SiR EpwarD GREY. 


{Our correspondent is, of course, perfectly right as to 
Berwick-on-Tweed, which, though strictly belonging of old to 
neither nation, was always far more English than Scotch, 
and now is entirely and absolutely English. Sir Edward Grey's 
name had no sort of business in our list.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE “SPECTATOR” IN 1834. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“Sprctator.’’} 
S1ir,—When cutting up the first volume of Tait's Edinburgh 
Magazine, 1834, for our “ Oxford English Dictionary,” I came 
on the following advertisement of the Spectator. Thinking 
that it may interest some of your readers, and in remem- 
brance of my long friendship with Richard Holt Hutton, 
whom I first knew at University College in 1841, I send you 
the advertisement in the hope that you will reprint it—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. J. FURNIVALL. 


3 St. George's Square, N.W. 


ooo 


HE SPECTATOR, a London Weekly News- 
paper, of an Extra Size, Price ls. 

THE SPECTATOR is a Weekly Sheet of twenty-four folio 
pages, of NEWS, POLITICAL DISCUSSION, LITERATURE, 
and GENERAL INFORMATION. 

It combines the character of a Reporter of all Events, with 
that of a Reporter upon all Measures. 

It not only collects, but it analyses all the Topies of the Day. 

When great affairs come under discussion, it sets to work its 
very extensive means to put together, in the most interesting 
form, all the information that isto be had. For instance, in 
the case of Reform, it compiled with much labour, and at con- 
siderable cost, its Anatomy of the House of Commons ; when 
New Taxes were to be proposed, the Analysis of the existiu¢ 
‘Taxation; at the General Elections, Tabular Returns, showing, 
beforehand, how the Divisions would fall, and in what ratio the 
Numbers and Property of the Reformers exceeded those of ihe 
other party. On the Rejection of Tur Bint by the Lords, the 
Anatomy of the Peerage, with its various lists of Places, Pen- 
sions, Offices, &c., &c., &e, 

The Spectator is edited with a view to Family Circulation. 
There is food for every palate. There is News for the Old Lady, 
Literature and Fine Arts for the Young One ; the Father of the 
Family is presented with every subject that relates to his 
interest, national or individual, discussed or reported ; while 
the pursuits, tastes, and pleasures of his Sons (if they be 
rational) are as zealously catered for. 

This comes, first, of the great size of the paper, next of its 
plan, and next of its principle of condensation. 

There is noclass to which the Spectator can come wrong; it 
ig as well adapted for the Farmer as the Fine Gentleman, for 
the Mechanic as the Publicist, the Tradesman as the Magis- 
trate or Clergyman. 

The Spectator is not merely a Weekly Paper, it is also a Sun- 
day Instructor ; while it embraces all that has happened during 
six days, it is more original and various in fresh matter, than 
the daily papers of any oue day taken together. 

The Spectator is not a party paper, its politics are national. 
It has striven earnestly for Reform, because Reform has become 
a National Cause; but even on this exciting question its im- 
partiality is proved, for the sinister biases of the Reformers are 
us carefully looked to as those of the Anti-Reformers.—See the 
Anatomy of both Houses. 

The Spectator is higher priced than some other papers, 
because it costs the proprietors more, and there is more for the 
reader’smoney. No expense is spared upon it; and the efforts 
that are made to insure as near an approach to a perfect paper 
as possible are unceasing, 

All that the proprietors ask (and perhaps their services in the 
publie cause entitle them to claim it) is, that it imay be TRIED 
YOR & FEW WEEKS, by such persons as desire 2 copious 
Journal of the World’s Proceedings for a week, put into their 
hands every Sunday morning. * 

Orricg of the Srrcrator, 9 Wellington Sireet, Strand, 
London, 

The Spectator arrives in Edinburgh, every Monday, at half- 
past two o'clock, and may be had of WiLt1am Tait, Bookseller, 
78, Prince’s Street; of W. R. M‘Puvcy, Bookseller, Trongate, 
Glasgow ; and of all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Clerks of the 
Road. 





—tiy 

SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDs, 
[To THE Eprror or THE “ SPecTaTor.”’] 

Sir,—In your notice of “ Superstitions of the Highlands” jp 
the Spectator of November 16th your critic says of the greep. 
clad fairy Glaistig:—“Thus, when the servants neglecteg 
their work, or spoke disrespectfully of herself, or did any. 
thing to her favourites, she,” &c. Now, I wonder, may ong 
who has not yet seen the hook, but is interested in Highland, 
ways, express a disbelief in “herself” here meaning the 
Glaistig? Partly because Highland maids, though believing as 
bravely as ever in the “ puny folk,” hardly ever speak of them, 
and certainly never do so disrespectfully, and partly becausg 
“herself’’ always means the mistress of the household,—the 
wielder of authority. “Was herself wanting me?” a maid 
fresh from the glens will say; or, “ Herself bade me delya 
the peats,” as one who should wish to avoid the unciyi] 
brusqueness of the direct address. A Gaelic-speaking old 
wife of our acquaintance will tell you for hours about “ him. 
self,” and her need of patience with him, never once mention. 
ing him by name. Is “himself” a tutelary being and 
benevolent fairy? Certainly not! He is her husband, and 
“himself” just because he blocks her horizon.  Thesg 
entanglements of the Northern tongue remind one of the 
American critic who was aghast at the Scottish idea of 
humour, as exemplified when the Thrums House of Commons 
applauded a speech of Thomas Haggart’s with: “Ye cow, 
Tammas!” The good man mistook the verb for the noun!— 
I an, Sir, &e., B.M. P, 





TEACHERS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 
{To Tut EDITOR OF TRE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I read a few days ago in an English newspaper that the 
offer of situations to one hundred trained women teachers for 
the concentration camps in South Africa came indirectly very 
recently before the London School Board at its weekly meet- 
ing. As I read the brief report I confess I felt not a little 
ashamed of the want of enlightened ideas on the part of the 
School Management Committee, who seem to stand in great 
need of a more liberal education themselves, seeing that “they 
had issued a notice in the official Gazette intimating that they 
could not hold out the assurance of reappointment to teachers 
who received one of the Government posts.” Government 
servants, that is, if accepting a temporary post also under 
Government, and at no little sacrifice to themselves, may not 
look forward to reinstatement at home after a year’s laborious 
work amongst Boer children in South Africancamps. Verily 
the School Board Management Committee rival the War 
Office in their short-sighted and illiberal policy. The 
Yeomanry and the Volunteers have fared badly at the hands 
of the Government. Are the teachers to go and do likewise? 
If ever a nation set an example of humane and enlightened 
treatment of its opponents in time of war, nay, even of the 
rebels against it (as the Boers now are), surely, Sir, we English 
have done so, whether wisely as a means of ending, or rather 
prolonging, the war is open to question, but the fact remains. 
There can, however, be no doubt of the immense influence 
for good on the rising generation of Boers that. this 
policy of “women teachers” must have if carried out, 
and generations yet unhorn will bless the day when their fore- 
fathers during the great war were cared for as little children 
by their large-hearted, large-minded conquerors; but what 
can be said of the narrow, short-sighted policy of the School 
Management Committee of the great London School Board. 
They should go to the daughter over the seas and learn 
wisdom. Why, Sir, I have met repeatedly during my sojourn 
abroad head-teachers from the normal schools in America, and 
from Honolulu, to whom the central authorities had granted 
@ year’s leave of absence, plus a sum towards travelling 
expenses, &c., to enable them to travel for twelve months in 
Europe! Crossing the ocean, in order to visit the best schools 
on the Continent, and the most renowned art galleries and 
architectural beauties in Paris, Dresden, Munich, Florence, 
Siena, and even as faras Rome! And this facility of visiting 
the art galleries is an especial boon to their art teachers, who 
also have to spend grants of money on purchasing large 
and good photographs of the most celebrated pictures 
and of the most beautiful architecture, to be after. 
wards framed and hung up in their schools, in order to 
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———— 
sive the children some idea of the beautiful and the artistic 


sorks which the Old World has produced. Who ‘can 
estimate the amount of good resulting from such a 
liberal policy? And be it remembered the posts of these 
head-teachers are kept for them, being filled during 
their absence by younger teachers, who are only too 
clad of the opportunity of showing what they can do 
hen placed in responsible positions. If they acquit them- 
selves satistactorily (and if you put young people on their 
mettle, it is usually the case that they respond), their own 
chancee of promotion are increased. Meanwhile the head- 
foachers return to work with spirit greatly refreshed and 
mind "greatly enlarged, much to the benefit not only of their 
particular schools, but of all the schools. Reports are written 
of the tour and its experiences, and the bulk of the rank-and- 
file can benefit from the wide outlook over the educational 
horizon which the travellers have enjoyed. As I write I 
recall one instance of an art teacher from the Normal School 
at Honolulu, a little pathetic figure, hump-backed and very 
frail (one wondered how he ever got up and down the high 
steps of foreign railway carriages), very thin and spiritual of 
countenance, but full of the most intense enthusiasm for all 
the things of art and beauty on which his eye could rest, and of 
the keenest delight in looking forward to the large amount of 
“sweetness and light” he would be able to take home with 
him in the shape of personal reminiscence and record, as well 
as of beautiful photographic representations to be placed 
before the eyes of the children and the members of his art 
classes. How he rejoiced at the thought of the moral and 
mental culture such would be the means of instilling into the 
minds of his young compatriots. His wife was equally 
enthusiastic, and both worked hard at “sight-seeing,’ and 
kept full daily record of their holiday life. Would that our 
Education Department would awake to the fact that there are 
other and more excellent ways to be learnt from divers 
nations.—I am, Sir, &e., M. WHITEHEAD. 
Lugano. 








POETRY. 


THE DRYAD'S HOUSE. 
T1118 cool and glooming summer woo8 
Is wise und silent in its mood, 





For ever moving in its dream 

Of breathing leaf and sunny gleain. 
Whatever voice, within, is heard 

Of stir of leaf or whir of bird; 
Without, its trance is ever one 

Of breathing, sleeping shade and sun. 


The gleaming gold of summer fields 
Dreams through its green of leafy shields 
And windows of the shining wind, 
With grey trunks looming dim behind, 
Grotesque and ancient, all their peace 
The dreams of gods of olden Greece,— 
As though in ages long ago, 
Before their dreams began to grow, 
Some startled fleeing dryad hid 
Within this leafy coverlid; 
Enmeshed her silvern reveries here, 
And filled its shadows with her fear : 
And all the woodland mind inwrought 
With golden filigree of thought 
And maiden fancies pensive spun, 
From purpled skeinings of the sun, 
Woven on sunbeam shuttled looms, 
Dim, luminous, of these leafy rooms. 
W. WILFRED CAMPBELL. 











BOOKS. 


SS 
RAEBURN.* 

THE life and art of Raeburn were alike; both being straight 
forward, simple, and effective, without hesitations or doubts. 
Common-sense and energy of character are alike visible in the 
man and the artist. Calm without weakness, enthusiastic 
without passion, he struck out new courses with fearlessness. 
Robust sanity is the dominant feeling produced by his work, 
but profound imagination he never displayed. 

The painter’s'‘father, Robert Raeburn, came of a Border land- 
owning family of Annandale, and made a new life for himself by 
coming to Edinburgh and starting a mill at Stockbridge, on 
the Water of Leith. After the early d2ath of his father the 
painter was left to the care of an affectionate brother. He 
was apprenticed to an Edinburgh goldsmith—a very different 
proceeding from the apprenticeship of Leonardo to Verrocchio— 
and there developed a talent for miniature-painting, and in a 
short time took to regular portrait-painting in oils. When 
Raeburn was at the age of twenty-two he was noticed walk- 
ing about the country with a sketch-book by a lady, 
the Comtesse Leslie,—a widow with children and property. 
The lady was much struck by the young man, and made 
inquiries, and on finding that he was a portrait-painter she 
pursued the exploration farther and went to his studio to be 
painted. She was evidently satisfied with what she saw of 
the artist, and they were soon married. Raeburn thus gained 
at an early age a devoted and excellent wife and an independ- 
ence. The union was a long and a happy one, and doubtless 
the freedom from money cares enabled the originality of the 
painter to develop. A few years after his marriage Raeburn 
determined to go to Rome to study, and he and his wife set 
out for London, where he made the acquaintance of 
Reynolds. When taking leave of the young Scotchman, Sir 
Joshua took him aside and whispered: “ Young man, I know 
nothing about your circumstances, but if money be necessary 
for your studies abroad, say so, and you shall not want it.” 
Sir W. Armstrong, who seems anxious to prove Sir Joshua to 
be a cold, self-centred man, in relating the incident, strangely 

nough tries to explain away the spontaneousness of the 
generosity. On his return from Italy Raeburn settled down 
to the life of a portrait-painter in Edinburgh, only going twice 
to London during the rest of his life. When the great building 
schemes of the new town of the Scotch capital were put on 
foot, Raeburn laid out the land which he had inherited from 
his brother. His enthusiasm for building and for the con- 
sequent lawsuits was great. In later years a lawyer said of 
him: “ Of all our clients he was the most enthusiastic, and at 
the same time the most acute and shrewd. He dearly loved 
a ganging plea, and smiled to see difficulties arise which pro- 
mised a new case...... He desired to oppress no one, and 
never waged war but for his own right, and to keep his plans 
from blemish, perfect as he had laid them down.” 

The work before us, though written by three people, is im 
no sense a collaboration, Sir W. Armstrong repeating with 
elaboration most of the things said by the late Mr. R. A. M. 
Stevenson in his introduction. Indeed, if all the repetitions 
were left out the residue of the first-named writer's work 
might be made into footnotes to that of the latter. Not that 
Sir W. Armstrong’s part is not well done. It is, in fact, a 
much more satisfactory piece of work than his companion 
volume on Reynolds published last year. We pointed out at 
the time that the author's want of sympathy with Sir Joshua, 
and his effort to maintain and justify his attitude with much 
reiteration, made the book rather tiresome. ‘This is not the 
ease with the present work, his appreciation of Raeburn being 
both sympathetic and just. Mr. Caw’s share of the book 
consists of a short essay and an elaborate and useful catalogue 
of the painter's works. The list includes seven hundred works, 
but its author does not claim completeness for it. As it is 
the first time such a catalogue has been made, its value is 
great. Of the get-up of the volume it is difficult to speak 
with moderation when fresh from the misery of reading it. 
Short of a lectern of solid structure, it has to be grasped 
with full force, and soon tires out the hands that hold and 
the knees that support it. If the sixty-one large and ex- 





* Sir Heary Raeburn. By Sir Walter Armstrong, BR, A. M, Stevenson, aud 
J. L. Caw. London: W. Heinemann. [45 53.j 
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cellent photogravures were the full size of the page, with 
but very small margins, we could pardon the cumbrousness. 
Are four or five inches of margin and what Samuel Pepys 
would have called the “noble rich” make-up a compensation 
for the physical effort necessary to make acquaintance with 
the work ? 


We have left to the Jast the consideration of the late Mr. 
Stevenson’s introduction, which with the plates form the really 
important part of the work. It is impossible to read this study 
without the greatest regret that its author is dead. In the 
mass of books now published about art ancient and modern 
one looks too often in vain for a trace of that spirit which 
really understands the logic of painting and comprehends 
the peculiar standpoint of the painter. One set of writers 
on art make irrelevant literary wanderings about their sub- 
ject, and talk a great deal about reconstructing personalities, 
while another set grub in archives for petty details, and find 
after much searching how much was paid by some Pope for 
lime for the intonaco of a fresco, Mr, Stevenson never lost 
sight of the pictures, and his technical knowledge of the 
practice of painting enabled him to understand the relation 
between the execution and the effect produced by the picture. 
We do not mean, of course, that Mr. Stevenson was infallible, 
and we recognise that he was rather narrow-minded; but 
within the sphere of his own peculiar predilections he was 
admirable, and in his prejudices interesting. He protests a 
great deal, after the manner of Scotchmen, about the intel- 
lectual independence of his countrymen, and we feel inclined 
to say with Mrs. Prig,‘‘ Who deniges of it, Sairey ?” When, 
too, he tells us that a French artist “did not believe with the 
Englishman that painting was an affair mainly of traditional 
receipts, difficult processes, and secret vehicles,” we remember 
the humorous book on the chemistry of painting by M. 
Vibert. Are we not told there of the jealous secrecy of the 
Frenchmen of 1830, and of the mediums labelled Huile de 
Perlinpinpin and Balm of Apollo? But it is when we 
come to such passages as the following that we hail Mr, 
R. A. M. Stevenson as an illuminating critic, and our plea- 
sure is only marred by the regret that his work is finished. 
Speaking of the methods of modern French painters, he 
says :— 

“They first indicated the drawing very slightly in charcoal ; 

when they took up the brush they made no attempt to finish bit 
by bit; they tried rather while the paint was wet to cover the 
whole with a general lay-in of the broad masses in their main 
values of colour. They studied the truth of the whole before 
that of the part, thus seeming to contradict Leonardo, who 
advised students of drawing to study the part before the whole. 
Leonardo was not speaking of painting a picture, but of 
acquiring a knowledge of facts. Unquestionably, the habits of 
the Frenchmen led to a different style from that of the English- 
men, to a better generalised and better ordered kind of truth, to 
a larger and suaver aspect of canvas, to a more logical study of 
atmosphere and real lighting, toa finer perception of plane, to a 
broader, more evident, and intentional touch, and above all to 
that much-praised power of selection, which, in truth, means a 
perception of the value of details and their agreement or dis- 
agreement with the ensemble of a picture. ..... The independ- 
ence of mind, the absorption in nature, the first-hand perception 
of beauty, which should be of right accorded to these more recent 
innovators of the nineteenth century, cannot be denied to their 
forerunner, Raeburn. He also painted without receipts, without 
preparations, without any processes between him and the direct 
realisation of his vision.” 
This kind of writing about art is really valuable because it is 
aserious attempt to understand what the painter's attitude 
towards the things he painted really was by inquiring into 
the way he set about painting them. We may approve or 
not, as we like, of the result arrived at by an artist, but to do 
so intelligently we must understand his point of view. This 
we shall be helped to do much more by such writing as that 
of Mr. Stevenson than by vague generalities about personality, 
which are mainly speculative. 

Raeburn was undoubtedly a great painter, whether dis- 
playing with astonishing vigour the planes of construction 
in a head like that of “ Lord Newton,” or concealing the 
art as in the wonderful “John Wauchope,” both in the 
National Gallery at Edinburgh. As a delineation of 
character what could be more masterly than the ‘Mrs. James 
Campbell” ? What could be better as setting before us 
the aspect of a man than the grandly modelled head of 
“ James Wardrop”? We can hardly say that in their particu- 
lar line they were surpassed, or even equalled, by Sir Joshua. 


—— is 
But when we ask for the vision of the poet and the fire of 
the imagination we must not look to Raeburn. To compare 
the expression and design of the “Lord Heathfield” of 
Reynolds with the “ Admiral Duncan,” the hero of Camper. 
down, of Raeburn, is to realise the power the POssession of 
poetic imagination gives to the artist. In literature-th 
division between poetry and prose is well marked and easily 
recognisable; in painting the dividing line is not so obvious, 
But if we cannot accord to Raeburn the gift of poetry, wo 
must acknowledge him a master of noble and masculine 
prose, 





MR. FREDERIC HARRISON'S AMERICAN 
ADDRESSES.* 


Mr. FrREDERIC HARRISON, although he holds some opinions 
which by no means commend themselves to the majority of 
his countrymen, has long ago obtained, and has well deserved 
to obtain, the reputation of being one of our best contem. 
porary authors. When he is not dealing with the politics of 
the hour, he is always interesting and often admirable. It 
was accordingly the most natural thing possible that the 
Union League Club of Chicago should have invited him to 
address them on the birthday of Washington, that other im. 
portant societies in the United States should have followed 
suit, and that the American Ambassador in London should 
have transmitted their invitations. The addresses which Mr, 
Harrison delivered in consequence have now been published 
in one volume. The first two deal with the great objects of 
American political worship,—with the warrior who founded 
the Republic of the West, and with the civilian who did more 
than any one else to preserve it from a catastrophe which 
would have half destroyed the work of his great predecessor. 
The estimates both of Washington and Lincoln are sane and 
good. Of the former Mr. Harrison says:—‘ The grand en- 
dowment of Washington was character, not imagihation; 
judgment, not subtlety; not brillianey, but wisdom. The 
wisdom of Washington was the genius of common-sense, 
glorified into unerring truth of view.” Of the latter he says: 
“ Abraham Lincoln was always to me in my youth the type of 
the Republican chief.” 

In his short address about this remarkable man Mr, 
Harrison quoted a passage written by himself some forty 
years before, full of the most passionate devotion to the 
Northern cause. This passage seems to us rather exaggerated 
in tone. He says: “ From first to last both might and right 
went all one way. The people of England went wholly that 
way. ‘The official classes went wholly some other way.” It 
would have been far nearer the mark to have said that as the 
struggle ran its course, it became ever more and more clear 
to the majority of Englishmen that the superiority both of 
moral and material force was on the side of the Federals, and 
that if their generals cared nothing for human life and 
were as ruthless as ours ought to be in South Africa, they 
were sure to crush out all resistance. In the earlier phases 
of the contest there was, no doubt, in England a great deal of 
silly sympathy amongst all classes, official and non-oflicial, 
with the “chivalry” which fought for Jefferson Davis, but 
there were thousands who had no such feelings, and amongst 
them were some prominent persons, like the late Duke of 
Argyll, who were as Northern in sympathy as Mr. Harrison 
himself, There was, too, a very large number of Agnostics, 
persons who stood to Mr. Harrison in the same relation in 
which Huxley, when he invented that word, conceived himself 
to stand to the Gnostics, the people who knew all about it. 
These men suspended their judgment as to the issue of the 
war for a long time. They utterly disapproved of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s declarations of sympathy with the President of the 
South, but they were not prepared to bet heavily on the Union 
remaining intact and indissoluble. 

Mr. Harrison takes occasion to state in his first address his 
general views about Republican government, quoting at 
great length from the ever memorable Funeral Oration in 
the second book of Thucydides. He says: “I am by principle 
and by conviction a Republican, because the Republic is 
the inevitable and final form of human society,—the normal 
type of intelligent citizenship.” Well, perhaps it is the ideal! 
If every President were a Pericles it would not be difficult to 





* George Washington, and other American Addyesses, By Frederic Harrison. 
Londou: Maemillan aud Co, [7s, 6d, net. J 
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beat up recruits for that way of thinking ; but how seldom 

does election bring to the head of a Republic any one of whom 

it may be said as was said of the great Athenian— 
“He waved his sceptre o’er his kind 

By Nature’s first great title—mind ” ? 

Bxpende Hannibalem !—is there really sufficient superiority 

on the side of the Presidents to counterbalance the confusion 

@nd interruption of business which is caused by a constantly 

recurring struggle for the first place in the Commonwealth ? 

No one in his senses now makes any great claims for king- 

ship, but is it not the lesser of two evils? while in some 
countries it has the additional advantage of being old,—Une 
rieille dynastie décore une nation, c'est sa potsie politique. 

The first two addresses are followed by a third and fourth 

devoted to King Alfred. No one either in England or 
America has so good a right to speak about that famous 
personage as Mr. Frederic Harrison, for to his action must 
he traced the commencement of the proceedings which ended 
inthe Millenary Celebration at Winchester in September last. 
Yet when all has been said that the wisest have to tell us, 
Alfred remains a rather shadowy figure. It is far otherwise 
with the next hero about whom Mr. Harrison addressed an 
American audience. This was no other than the great 
William the Silent. It is idle to try too narrowly to appraise 
the comparative merits of great men, but assuredly on the 
bead-roll of fame, either in ancient or modern times, there 
have been few who were his equals. Mr. Harrison is no blind 
worshipper. He does not try to make his hero out to be 
faultless, but he gives an account of him which perfectly 
satisfies a very warm admirer. At Princeton Mr. Harrison’s 
subject was Cromwell, and it led him to review Mr. Gardiner's, 
Mr. Morley’s, Mr. Carlyle’s, and Mr. Firth’s ideas about that 
much praised and bitterly hated ruler. He agrees most with 
the last-mentioned, from whom he quotes a fine peroration 
ending with the phrase, “ No English ruler did more to shape 
the future of the land he governed.” 

In the next address, “‘ Republicanism and Democracy,” Mr. 
Harrison sets forth the main features of such a Republic as 
he would wish to see, and unquestionably many of them are 
highly attractive. He freely admits, however, that before 
this polity could come into existence there must be “a living 
Religion of Humanity,” or, in other words, that Auguste 
Comte must be accepted as frankly as was ever Mahomet 
himself. So tremendous a condition precedent relegates such 
a Republic to dreamland. In the following paper we are once 
more on the planet Tellus, and we are sure that Mr. 
Harrison's audience must have passed a most agreeable hour 
in listening to his instructive and kindly reminiscences of 
many notable persons. An address on “ Municipal Govern. 
ment” found an audience prepared to listen to it in the 
Municipal Reform League at Boston. The speaker had a 
good right to claim for our English local arrangements many 
of the merits which his hearers are banded together to pro- 
mote in their own country, but few indeed amongst our- 
selves will follow him in his laudation of the London County 
Council. “It has plunged,” he tells us, “ into all the knotty 
problems of municipal organisation.” We dare say it has; bu 
how many citizens of London think they get more than a 
fractional return for the huge sums which they place at its 
disposal ? 

he last address, on “ The Nineteenth Century,” was delivered 
at New York, and contains not a little with which we agree, 
for, like Mr. Harrison, we are neither optimists nor pessimists, 
buz meliorists. He begins by enumerating the great men 
whose names were most in the mouths of our people during 
his youth and middle-age. There is no doubt that he is right 
in his opinion that we cannot count any considerable number 
of worthy successors in the England of to-day. That age 
certainly lived on a higher moral plane than does ours. 
Again and again have we been obliged in recent years to 
repeat the sad words: “ Les vies illustres s’éteignent sur tous 
les points du monde comme les mille flambeaux d'une féte qui 
finit.” All this, we believe, will alter in time, and perhaps in 
no long time; there is no reason why the twentieth century 
should not see quite as many great men as did the nineteenth 
till it began to grow old. 

Mr. Harrison justly attributes a good deal of the mischief 
which we have witnessed, and {more especially the evil spirit 


not has infected the world, to the apotheosis of Bismarck. 
The evil done by that one man to all Europe, but most to his 
own country, which he inoculated with totally false ideals, 
was quite overwhelming, and it would be very wrong to deny 
that it has had its effect even in this country. 





SOME BOOKS ON THE WAR.* 

To our mind, a book about the war written by one on the 
Boer side is, in our present satiety of information about our- 
selves, worth five times as much as a book written from our 
own point of view. For that reason we have read Colonel de 
Villebois-Mareuil’s War Notes with peculiar interest,—with 
more interest, we must say, than the intrinsic value of the book 
justified. It is often so preposterously untrue that “the 
style is the man” that we hesitate on prinziple before 
accepting this diary as a full and true picture of its author. 
But we can at least say what manner of man he was, as 
judged by these pages. He was a passionately keen soldier; 
he had wedded himself to the science of fighting as a man to 
his bride; he had a supreme conviction of the impeceability 
of his own judgment ; he was so preoccupied by his patriotism 
that he really fought less in order that the Boers might win 
than that France and French theories might be honoured 
in a remote part of the earth; like many adventurers 
(for the adventurer’s soul was his), he had a fine sensibility, 
tenderness, and a dash of the poetical such as makes one 
sometimes think that poetry itself is a kind of gallantry. 
Such was the man; and he gave his life, not in the attempt, 
as the writer of the introduction to this book imagines, to 
impose theories on the Boers which would have saved them 
from ruin, but, far more tragically, as we think, in the 
mistaken attempt to induce them to fight in a manner con- 
trary to all their habits and preconceptions,—in a manner, to 
be precise, which would have been fatal to them. Colonel de 
Villebois-Mareuil is dead, but Louis Botha still lives to march 
something like sixty miles within thirty hours. “Immobile 
warfare ” Colonel Mareuil called the Boer method, and so no 
doubt it was so long as he remained with Joubert outside 
Ladysmith ; but later he saw really mobile warfare, and then, 
instead of being content with it, we find him complaining 
that there was “ nothing mathematical” in the formation of 
Boer columns. Nothing mathematical! 

What we have suffered in this war has been both un- 
expected and remarkable, but we venture to say that what we 
have not suffered is even more remarkable. If only the 
Boers had gone straight south when there was no British 
army to oppose them, instead of dawdling round Ladysmith, 
Kimberley, and Mafeking, they would have reached Durban 
and Cape Town, and the bulk of the Dutch Colonists would 
certainly have joined them there and then. We see even now how 
easily commandos can slip south when they please. Certainly 

Joubert for one did not stay where hé was for want of urging 
from the French Colonel. “ He is a politician,” writes Colonel 

Mareuil when he had failed once more in his attempt to induce 

the Boer-general to go forward—“ he is a politician—amiable 

disinterested, and sceptical—whom people regard as the 

eventual successor to Kruger; but in no way a soldier.” But 

of Louis Botha Colonel Mareuil entertained a very different 

opinion; he scarcely ever mentions him but to praise him. 

It was Colonel Mareuil, according to the diary, who recom- 

mended the occupation by the Boers of Hlangwane Hill just 

before the battle of Colenso. Perhaps the honours of so 

obvious a recommendation ought really to be shared with 

many others, but in any case this hill cuts a considerable 

figure in the diary. ‘“ When will General Buller attack that 

hill 2” Colonel Mareuil always seems to be saying, 

“Another day gone, and that hill still allowed to remain 

in our possession! Well, Buller cannot attack till he 

has got it.” Or, “Why on earth do not the British 

seize that hill?”—and so he goes on day after day ex- 

pressing this thought and accumulating his astonishment, 

not exactly in the words we have given, but in words pre- 

cisely in that sense. We all know now how Sir Redvers 

Buller did not think of seizing that hill till he had suffered 

grievous reverses, and until he had earned this opinion from 





* (1.) War Notes. By Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil. London: A. and C. 
Black. [5s.]——(2.) Pictures of the War. By John Stuart. London: A, 
Constable and Co. | 6s.}——(3.) French's Cavalry Campaign. By J. G. Maydon. 
London: C. A. Pearson. [3s, 6d.]——(4.) With“ Bobs” and Kruger. By F. W. 
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the French Colonel: “The attack [Colenso] was very brave 
and methodical, but was made without the faintest idea of 
what war is.” 

It is astonishing that so keen a military critic should have 
written a diary so ill-proportioned. The battle of Colenso 
received no more attention than a good dinner often received 
from the diarist on less important days. In this matter the 
Colonel’s translator can have done him no injustice. In other 
respects we suspect that he has, for a soldier is commonly 
direct, even though he be a sentimentalist, anda few passages 
in the English form of the diary are involved to the point of 
sheer nonsense. 

No reader of this book, we fancy, could be insensible to the 
pathos of the picture it presents,—the Frenchman up to the 
end of his life urging the De Wets and the Delareys to 
abandon the heresy of “nothing mathematical,” and himself 
ultimately losing his life in some affair which his unapt pupils 
would have been careful never to undertake. As some hard 
things were believed of our fellow-countrymen (we have no 
doubt quite sincerely) by the writer of the introduction to 
this book, and by the diarist himself, we cannot refrain from 
mentioning the monument with its generous and chivalrous 
inscription which Lord Methuen erected at his own expense 
to the memory of Colonel Mareuil. It does not happen to 
figure in these pages. 

When a general can afford to be chivalrous we must con- 
ress. to thinking that there is less excuse for a correspondent 
in refusing to be so. However, Mr. Stuart is quite frank. 
“Chivalry,” he says, “is a virtue which in politics or business 
I should never exert or extend towards any Boer, because of 
the pre-ascertained fact of his miscomprehension.” The funda- 
mental mistake here is to suppose that chivalry necessarily 
conflicts with firmness. We fancy one could be chivalrous in 
dealing with the Devil. But all through Mr. Stuart’s Pie- 
tures of War there is a certain truculence and insolence,— 
we are conscious of using the worst words allowable, and 
in the case of the word “insolence’” we use it only in the 
sense of the Greek word “ Hubris.” We are not blind to 
the entertainment which can be afforded by a hearty fit of 
truculence, or to the exhilaration of a deep hatred, and Mr. 
Stuart’s introduction certainly promises well. The promise 
is not quite fulfilled. Mr. Stuart is hardly savage enough 
subsequently for his logic, and a half-success in such a case 
does not doat all. Still, here is the splendid story once more 
—told with spirit and cleverness in many passages—of the 
cheerful endurance inside Ladysmith and of the skilful dash 
to the relief of Mafeking. 
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Mr. Maydon’s book, French's Cavalry Campaign, though 
not exactly exciting, is one of the most valuable recently 
published, because it takes one point and argues it with 
a good deal of knowledge. That point is cavalry. Mr. 
Maydon had the originality to leave the mass of his 
fellow - correspondents, who went where such things as 
Headquarter Staffs and telegraph wires were to be found: 
and followed General French. It is natural enough that 
he should have the sympathies of his experiences, and his 
object is to show that old-fashioned cavalry is not obso- 
lete, and that lances and sabres are fit for something else 
fhan museums. All that mounted infantry can do, he holds, 
cavairy can do better. We cannot pretend to agree with all 
this. The cavalry inside Ladysmith, which he mentions, was 
after all used virtually as mounted infantry. The horses 
were simply seven-league boots for men ordered to rush 
hither and thither, and eke out where necessary the thin line 
which guarded a great perimeter. In these circumstances, 
shock, tactics, and patrolling, and all the things by which 
old-fashioned cavalry stands or falls, were absent. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Maydon commands respect as every man should who 
thinks for himself, and we are only sorry that his experiences 
ended with the capture of Bloemfontein. Those who want to 
know more of the future commander of the First Army 
Corps—and for one reason and another the public knows 
little in detail of Sir John French—should get this book. 





In With “ Bobs” and Kruger Mr. Unger, too, has shaped 
a new course for himself, and his not very skilful narra- 
tive certainly has its attractions; indeed, is curiously absorb- 
ing in places for its personal and human interest. Mr. 
Unger’s plan was to go to the seat of war without a 





crc 
mission, without money, without credentials, and with- 
out permission. How he wins his way out of such a 
trough is interesting, just because it is always interesting to 
know exactly how boldness will be rewarded or requiteg, 
But for the rest it must be said in justice that the narrative 
has little to do with the war. The shock of forces in Sout) 
Africa is never allowed to compete with the shocks whick 
fortune administered to Mr. Unger. ’ 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Nineteenth Century is full of articles of practical sugges. 

tion. With the most striking of these—Sir Robert Anderson's 

“How to Put an End to Professional Crime ”—we deal in 

another column, but there remain four or five others, of 
which we may specially note Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson’s 
on “ Light- Weights to Finish the War.” The average weight of 
men when stripped, ina troop serving last March, was 11st. 2b, - 

the total weight carried by the horses 20st. 111b. Sir Henry 
Meysey-Thompson comments on this:—* The man is the chief 
Offender, averaging 11st. 21b. stripped. Now I have been 
urging ever since the war began that we should endeavour to 
get a corps of men who wouid not average more than 9st. 2 Ib, 
stripped...... What I want to do is to place the Boers 
between the upper and the nether millstone, between the 
nether millstone of our strong, brave, patient, but slow- 
moving troops, and the upper millstone of a few corps of 
light, active, quick-moving troops who could outride and out- 
last them, and who would be more fitted for guerilla warfare 
than they are themselves.” Such corps, he further con- 
tends, ought to be permanently maintained as the best means 
of putting down risings after the close of the war. Another 
article of suggestion is that of Mr. Francis Stevenson on 
“Child Settlers for South Africa.” Distrusting the plan of 
planting town-bred adults on the veld, Mr. Stevenson pro. 
pounds a scheme, on the model of that followed by- Dr. 
Barnardo in Canada, for transferring as many as possible of 
our destitute and negtected children who are physically fitted 
and of suitable age to several speciatly founded “homes” or 
settlements in South Africa, there to be educated and trained 
for Colonial life. Mr. Justice Grantham retorts on Sir 
Henry Fowler's condemnation of the circuit syclem with an 
amount of righteous indignation not unmingled with genial 
egotism that renders a dry subject positively engaging. We 
take it, however, that there is a great deal of truth in what 
Mr. Justice Grantham says, and says very eloquently, 
about the confidence of the local suitor in the Red 
Judge. —— Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan has been 
moved by the perusal of the “ Letters from John China- 
man” to warn his compatriots against a more terrible danger 
than the Yellow Peril,—the White Peril. What he means is best 
set forth in his own words :—* Into every corner of our isiand, 
into every corner of the world, ugliness, vulgarity, mate- 
rialism, the insipid negation of everything that has been 
accounted good in the past history of man— post o'er land 
and ocean without rest....... All that is good in th 

world is threatened. Art, literature, religious leadership. 
political common sense, have in our island gone down before 
the tide in one generation.” The chief cause of this bar- 
barism of taste and materialism of spirit is the printing 
press, which, in Mr. Trevelyan’s view, has degenerated into « 
machine for the production of unlimited garbage. We have only 
space to test the value of Mr. Trevelyan’s indictment by on: 
crucial instance: “The greatest writer of our age, who embodies 
its spirit with no mean ingenuity, is Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
Whatever his own intentions may be, his works spread tlic 
doctrine that force is the only means, national wealth the 
only end, courage and application the only human virtues.” 
Mr. Trevelyan would have done well to read Kim and 
study the character of the Lama before he launched this 
comprehensive libel at the head of Mr. Kipling. If he has 
not time for that, let him at least glance at Captain Mahan’s 
article in the National Review. The best that can be said 
for this article is that it is not a “gloating jeremiad ”—to 
quote a happy phrase from the Daily Chronicle—over the 
deterioration of Great Britain. Mr. Trevelyan, who writes with 
the omniscience of his great-uncle’s schoolboy, is evidently 
sincerely distressed by the state of the Press and the music- 
halls, and the fatty degeneration of the heart of th: 
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aed public, and it is notorious that there is no pes- 
simist like a young pessimist. ——Mr. W. H. Mallock in 
«A New Light on the Bacon-Shakespeare Cypher” gives 
what may be called a modified adhesion to the Baconian 
sjew of the authorship of Shakespeare's plays as revealed by 
the bi-literal cypher applied by Mrs. Gallup. In the last 
pages of his article Mr. Mallock, if he does not hedge, at any 
rate guards his conversion with some judicious reservations, 
and winds up on a somewhat ironical note. But his conces- 
gions are sO considerable that he will be doubtless claimed as 
arecruit by the Baconians. Mr. Mallock is a very able man 
of letters, yet certainly not abler than Dr. Johnson, who, for 
a while at any rate, believed in the integrity of Psalmanaazaar. 
‘As for the literary quality of the deciphered passage quoted 
by Mr. Mallock on the last page of his article, we are quite 
unable to share his enthusiasm. It is at best a very good 
specimen of the pseudo-archaic style affected by Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett. 


The place of honour in the Contemporary is given to a 
very long and able paper on “ Militurism in Politics and Lord 
Roberts’ Army Reorganisation Scheme,” by M. Jean de Bloch. 
Anything from the pen of M. de Bloch is worth attentive 
study. He is unquestionably one of the ablest civilian critics 
living; he writes with manifest goodwill to England, and 
with a laudable freedom from violence or personalities. But 
we cannot help feeling that in his attack on the tyranny of the 
military caste he misconceives the state of affairs in this country, 
while his denunciation of the “ political” is not borne out by 
the facts of the casein our Empire. Speaking from our own 
knowledge, we can say that in the main the so-called “arm- 
chair” criticism of the Spectator has been taken by our military 
readers in excellent part, with perfect courtesy, and an 
admirable readiness to discuss the points at issue fairly 
and dispassionately. But M. de Bloch himself admits that 
“in no other country would it be possible for an outsider to 
receive an invitation to lecture before naval and military 
officers such as I had the honour to receive from the United 
Service Institution.” We might add that in no other pro- 
fession in England but the Army would severe criticism be 
taken with so much good temper and good feeling. The Law 
ind Medicine are far more easily irritated by criticism. For 
the rest, M. de Bloch’s paper resolves itself into a reiteration 
of his well-known view, reinforced in his opinion by the 
lessons of the South African War, that great wars must be 
indecisive, and little ones intolerably costly, but that the pre- 
ponderance of the military caste and their blind refusal to 
admit these conclusions interpose an insuperable obstacle to 
their international recognition. Canon Hensley Henson in 
“Our Unhappy Divisions: a Plea for the Recognition of 
Non-Episcopal Churches” pleads boldly and eloquently 
for the admission to the Lord’s Supper in the Church of 
England of communicant members of the non-episcopal 
Churches. “The formal barrier is the rigid interpretation 
of a single Rubric; the real barrier is the doctrine of 
Apostolic succession as taught by the Tractarians, and now 
paramount in the National Church.” He contends that the 
frank recognition by English Churchmen of the non-episcopal 
ministries involves rather the recovery of a liberty that has 
been lost than the winning of a novel franchise; and that 
there are cogent reasons why the comparatively tolerant doc- 
trine of the older Anglicans should now replace the rigorous 
exclusiveness of the Tractarians. Mr. Bolton King in an 
optimistic survey of “The New Reign in Italy” pays a 
notable tribute to the young King’s capacity and sincerity. 
His support of the Zanardelli Cabinet, in Mr. Bolton 
King’s view, has been only less valuable than the backing 
of the Extreme Leét. Dr. Raymond Maxwell, an English 
doctor who took charge of a Boer ambulance under the Red 
Cross during the war, sends the diary that he kept during the 
Natal Campaign from September 28th, 1899, to February 20th, 
1900, It isa curiously dispassionate record of events and Boer 
opinions, enlivened by some humorous and pathetic touches. 
Thus we read how a wounded Dxblin Fusilier, when asked if 
he had seen many dead Boers on Talana Hill, replied, 

“Begorra, Sorr, but the hill was alive wid ’em.” Perhaps 











the most poignant passage in this painful narrative is the 
following, written on the night of the battle of Colenso:— 


_“‘The Boer victory has been complete in every way, and con- 
sidering his great success one of the easiest-won victories that 





has ever been gained. All he had to do was to sit tight, and let 
the other side make a fool of himself. Five wounded ‘ Tommies’ 
were brought to my tent to be dressed, and one grey-haired 
sergeant, who said he had seen 21 years’ service, fairly broke 
down and wept after talking to me fora bit. He said General 
Buller was in charge; that their orders were to start marching 
before daylight, and reach Ladysmith before dark ; that all their 
waggons were packed and ready to trek directly behind the 
troops; that they were told that there was only 2 ft. of water in 
the Tugela, At last I asked him what he thought of their 
attack. ‘Brute force and b ignorance, and we poor Tommier 
have to do the brute force part,’ was his answer.” 





The most important article in the Fortnightly is “The Crisis 
with Germany,” by “ Calchas.” The main contenticn is the one 
that has been so often urged in the Spectator,—namely, that we 
can come to an understanding with Russia about many things 
which are vital to her but not tous. Also the converse, that 
what Germany wants it is impossible for us to give up,—that 
is, control of the sea and leadership in trade. “Calchas” 
points out that the pivot of the situation is the Persian Gulf. 
Russia is bound to make for the water there, and we should 
decide whether we are to oppose this or not. If we deter- 
mine not to oppose to the extent of war, it is foolish to 
oppose at all, making Russia agree to compromises which it 
is not in human nature that she will adhere to,—in fact, 
repeating the old mistakes as to a fleet in the Black Sea and 
the fortification of her Manchurian ports. The policy of 
Germany has naturally been to keep us apart from Russia, 
and thereby France also. She encouraged us to consolidate 
our power in Egypt and annoy France, and would hail the 
opportunity of war between us and the Dual Alliance as a 
means of making herself the workshop of Europe. Germany 
always fears the armies drawn up on her French and Russian 
frontiers :— 

«To avoid war in Europe, which, whatever the result, would 
be an inconceivable catastrophe for the industrial Germany 
created since 1870, must continue to be the supreme object of 
Teutonic statesmanship. ‘To secure that end the cultivation of 
amicable relations with Russia and France is indispensable. 
This can only be done effectually by promoting the theory of 
European solidarity against the two great Anglo-Saxon powers 
who are outside the Continental area—England and the United 
States. War at sea, however hazardous, would be beyond com- 
parison preferable for Germany to a death-grapple with her great 
neighbours in the heart of Europe. If it were war agsinst 
England waged in concert with Russia, Germany would lack 
neither food for her people nor a market for her products. The 
land route to Asia would be open to her troops, and compensation 
might be found there to any ext-nt for the probable loss of the 
comparatively insignificant colonies she at present possesses.” 
We have tried to conciliate Germany in hopes that she will 
help us against Russia. Have we succeeded? Had we not 
better try to arrive at un understanding with the Power to 
whom we can offer things she wants and which we do not? 
——Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s account of the late performances 
in Dublin of Irish literary dramas is interesting. Under the 
auspices of the Gaelic League, Mr. Benson and his company 
produced a tragedy written by Mr. W. B. Yeats and Mr. 
George Moore, and a company of amateurs acted a comedy 
by Dr. Hyde in Gaelic. Mr. Gwynn tells us that the 
uneducated portion of the audience understood and thoroughly 
appreciated the work. “In the enéractes, a man up in 
the gallery with a fine voice, sang song after song in 
lrish, the gallery joining in chorus, and an attentive house 
applauding at the end. One began to realise what the Gaelie 
League was doing—and one felt a good deal out in the cold 
because one had to rely on the translation.” Mr. Gwynn 
considers that “ the attempt to create an indigenous drama in 
Ireland is by no means negligible,” but his national enthu- 
siasm does not prevent him criticising the results achieved, 
or the capabilities of some of the authors. In “A 
Few More French Facts” Mr. Richard Davey discusses 
Freemasonry, old and new, in France, and maintains that the 
root of French, and indeed Latin, Masonry is antagonism to 
religion in general, and Catholicism in particular. The 
historical part of the article is interesting, but the author 
seems to have secret societies on his nerves, and would have 
us believe that the present French Government is the tool of 
a small body of Masons, at whose dictation was undertaken 
the present campaign against the religious Orders. The 
salvation of France, of course, is to be obtained only by 
sending for one of the Pretenders, and in this instance we are 
told that hope lies in the Bonapartist Prince Victor. Itis 
the old story,—France is in the hands ofa small gang of 
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ruffians, and a saviour of society is only waiting to be called 
in.—Mr. Boulger heads his article on Li Hung Chang 
with the question,—“ Statesman or Impostor?” His answer 
seems to be that he was both, but that his statesmanship 
consisted in retaining, or recapturing, his own position by 
secretly giving pledges to Russia; and being the only great 
official who understood much of European ways, he was able to 
make the Chinese Government carry out what he had pro- 
mised. But his diplomacy was so short-sighted and con- 
tradictory that he brought disaster on his country on more 
than one occasion. Sir Charles Dilke is decidedly dis- 
appointing in his “ Guerilla and Counter-Guerilla.” He sets 
forth to tell us the secret of French successes in Mexico, but it 
turns out to be only what we and others have advocated for 
some time past,—picked men with extreme mobility. 





Undoubtedly the article in the current National Review 
that will attract most attention is Captain Mahan’s inquiry into 
“The Influence of the South African War upon the Prestige 
of the British Empire.” Captain Mahan is no official apolo- 
gist. Forexample, he declares that the impression produced 
by the numerous surprises and some surrenders is “ that of a 
proportion of incompetency in the grades of subordinate officers 
too large to be creditably accounted for.” But his general 
zonclusions are fairly reassuring. ‘ Upon the whole, while I 
can see abundant room for criticism of detail, I do not in the 
military record find cause to warrant loss of prestige.” 
Captain Mahan, we may add, pronounces strongly for the 
official proscription of the Boer language. The authors of 
the article on “ British Foreign Policy” in the November 
issue of the National contribute a supplementary paper on 
“Some Possible Consequences of an Anglo-Russian Under- 
standing,” commenting on the reception of their views on the 
Continent. We cordially endorse their semmary of England’s 
attitude in the past on this question :— 





“We are as keenly alive as any of our countrymen to the 

dubious aspects of Russian policy; but has British policy been 
free from failings? On the contrary, our dealings with Russia 
have been conspicuously marked by a vaci!lation which is largely 
responsible for the acts on her part which we have most resented. 
She has rarely been able to ascertain what we really wanted, or 
why we wanted it, while time after time she has.seen us give way 
under pressure. A policy compounded of an apparent desire to 
wound, and a no less evident fear to strike, is hardly calculated 
to command respect. Our main desire is that, in the interests of 
the general peace and the weil-being of the British and Russian 
Empires, both sides should carefully analyse and define their 
interests.” 
Sir Godfrey Lushington writes at considerable length 
and with full mastery of the subject on the recent 
decision of the House of Lerds, as the ultimate Court of 
Appeal, with regard to the rights of Trade-Unions, There 
is no hesitancy as to his own conclusion. He regrets 
that the law as it now stands should be Judge-made law, 
and not law emanating direct from Parliament. But none 
the iess. he holds it-to be just and salutary law. “It will 
be a great protection to the public, perhaps the chief sufferers ; 
to the employers it will secure some portion of that 
redress to which they are entitled, but which it is illusory for 
them to seek by sueing Trade-Union officers personally; and 
even to Trade-Unions themselves it should be a blessing in 
disguise. To any man, or body of men, immunity to commit 
wrongs is not a privilege, but a lowering condition.” Mr. 
Maurice Low in his monthly American letter dwells on the 
defeat of Tammany, which he considers should be as much a 
matter of rejoicing to Englishmen as it is to the decent 
element in New York. <A propos of the great growth of 
expenditure on the American Navy, Mr. Low offers some 
suggestive remarks on the efficiency of that Service. It 
spends more money on gunnery practice than any other Navy 
in the world, but in addition to this— 

“There is probably no other service in the world where 
favouritism cuts such a small figure. It is a comparatively easy 
matter for a lad to secure a nomination to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, but he must be better educated and all-round smarter 
than the average lad of his age to pass the stiff entrance 
exawination. The navy being a profession, just like the bar or 
any other profession, men go into it to make it their life work, 
and they are expected to show their fitness if they hope to suc- 
ceed. Influence occasionally helps a man to secure a desirable 
assignment, but it does not jump a man over the head of his 
associates. In the American navy the rich man is an exception, 








and most officers have to live off their salaries and support their 
families, which is often a difficult thing to do, as the pay of naval 
Men 


officers is not extravagant. But it has its compensations. 








iy, 
devote themselves to their profession: they make it the serious 
affair of their lives; and they spend more time in the stud 2 
naval problems than they do on the distractions of society, ae 
result is a body of officers highly trained and extremely 


efficient.” 

We should like nothing better than to see these principles 
applied to the reform of the British Army. We can only 
call attention to an able apologia for the movement in fayoy 

of excluding aliens and undesirables from Australasia by the 
Hon. W. P. Reeves, the Agent-General for New Zealand; to 
Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell’s charming paper on her clim)- 
ing experiences in the Bernese Oberland; and to the Hoy 
Algernon Grosvenor’s enthusiastic rhapsody on the delights 
of indoor skating. 





“Magic Mirrors and Crystal-Gazing” is the subject of 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s article in the Monthly Review. He 
says: “ My own position, let me repeat, is the opinion that 
crystal-gazing, in my experience, has yielded apparent traces 
of the existence of unexplored regions of human faculty,” 
Apparently it is not the imaginative person who sees crystal 
pictures, but the person who by nature can visualise, though 
not all good visualisers can see crystal pictures. The idea 
that accidental reflections suggest the picture is disproved by 
experiments made by a friend of Mr. Lang's, who covered his 
head up from light and looked into a black funnel. He there 
saw the same pictures he saw in a crystal,—he was a person 
who never dreamed. This points to the theory of a separate 
faculty, but allied to visualising. The gazer seems sometimes 
to see things which are being thought about by a person 
present at the time, but the gazer never becomes hypnotised, 
nor are the possessors of the faculty neurotic people. My, 
Lang made his experiments on healthy British athletes and 
salmon-fishers.——An unsigned article on the loss of the 
‘Cobra’ examines the possibility of the disaster having been 
caused by the ship striking a shoal or a wreck, and not by. 
the collapse of the structure of the destroyer itself. The 
author questions the finding of the Court-Martial, and 


says: “They held the ship met with no obstruction; 
when the only search made to discover an _ obstruc- 
tion did not discover the after part of the ‘Cobya, 





which is certainly sunk wherever the ship is lost.” 
“Francis Gordon: a Study,” by Mr. G. §. Street, has interest 
from the fact that the character studied is not an uncommon 
one,—a man of capabilities and enthusiasm who wants to do. 
things, but never does anything because he always sees the 
objections to everything. The power of destructive criticism 
takes away the possibility of action. A strong belief that 
reform is wanted in many directions never leads him to take 
aside and be a reformer, because he sees that the possible 
reform is only a readjustment und not an ideally perfect new 
departure. The character here imagined is, of course, a 
caricature ; but there are many people whose life is barren not 
from want of head or heart, but from the existence of too 
much power of destructive criticism, 


The best article in Blackwood is “ Day” by “ Linesman.” The 
reason of its excellence we take to be this. Many able writers 
have chronicled for us small and great events in South Africa, 
but “Linesman” is able by force of imagination to see the 
springs of action on both sides in the events he records. The 
result is that his story of a surprise of a picket that failed, but 
which led to a complicated series of counter-surprises, all im 
very quick succession, is striking far beyond the ordinary 
accounts of such things. Facts, however accurately recited, will! 
never make us understand and feel as we do when the recital is 
warmed by imaginative force such as “ Linesman’s.” <A very 
curious incident happened after the fight. A woman on 
horseback appeared, speaking with the accent of America, 
looted an English prisoner's hoots, and disappeared into 
the veld.——Mr. G. S. Street writes of Byron, and in seeking 
to show that the poet was not so bad as people made him out, 
has to stir up a considerable muck-heap, which he admits to 
be really there. The author regrets that Byron did not live 
to return to England and take a commanding place in 
politics. From government by vain, dissolute poets, the 
heavens deliver us! Mr. Alexander Michie is inclined to 
take a much more favourable view of Li Hung Chang than 
does Mr. Boulger in the Fortnightly ; which view is nearer 
the truth it would be a bold thing to decide. 
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NOVELS. 


THE PORTION OF LABOUR.* 

THERE are some very obvious criticisms to be made on Miss 
Wilkins'snew book. Itis too longand flags somewhat in interest 
in the latter chapters. What is a more serious drawback, we 
fnd ourselves just a little in sympathy with Miss Cynthia Len- 
nox, the charming heroine’s eccentric benefactress, who loved 
Bllen so passionately as a child that she actually kidnapped 
her from her parents, but ceased to care very much about 
her when she grew up. With the reader the disillusionment 
comes a little later,—when Ellen, impelled by a fastidious- 
ness abnormal in one of her surroundings, rejects her gentle, 
put homely lover, or when, after suddenly assuming the réle 
of an industrial Joan of Are, she counsels submission and ad- 
yocates the termination of the strike she has herself initiated. 
Some of the incidents introduced to facilitate the movement 
of the plot are artificial to the verge of melodrama, and 
much as we resent the modern convention of the unhappy 
ending, it must be admitted that Miss Wilkins is over- 
profuse in dispensing poetic justice at the close, when not 
only does the heroine contract a love-match with a rich and 
eligible young man, but her mad aunt recovers her reason, 
her uncle returns to the paths of domestic regularity, and her 
father, by the sudden rise in value of some worthless mining 
shares, is extricated from his financial embarrassments. But 
then the mere mechanism of plot was never Miss Wilkins’s 
strong point ; and even were the shortcomings of her new novel 
greater than they are, they would be easily counterbalanced 
by the exquisite charm of many passages, and the conception 
of the heroine’s character in her early years: a dreamer and a 
saint with a “ New England conscience,” and a keen sense of 
tha beauty and magic of life. There is a fine scene which 
marks the closing of Ellen’s childhood, and illustrates the 

culiar delicacy of Miss Wi!kins’s insight into the growth 
pe if : 8 
and expansion of a sound and guileless nature :— 

“The lamp burned dimly in the blue fog of tobacco smoke, and 
the windows where the curtains were not drawn were blanks of 
silvery moonlight. Ellen sat on the doorstep outside and heard 
thetalk. She did not understand it, nor take much interest in 
it. Their minds were fixed upon the way of living, and hers 
upon life itself. She could bring her simplicity to bear upon the 
world-old question of riches and poverty and labour; but this 
temporal adjunct of stocks and markets was as yet beyond her. 
Her mother had gone to her Aunt Eva’s, and she sat alone out in 
the wide mystery of the summer night, watching the lovely shift 
of radiance and shadows, as she might have watched the play of 
a kaleidoscope, seeing the beauty of the new combinations, and 
seeing without comprehending the unit that governed them all. 
The night was full of cries of insistent life and growth, of birds 
and ins-cts, of calls of children, and now and then the far-away 
roar of railroad trains. It was nearly midsummer. The year 
was almost at its height, but had not passed it. Growth and 
bloom was still in the ascendant, and had not yet attained that 
maturity of perfection beyond which is the slope of death. 
Everywhere about her were the revolutions of those unseen 
wheels of nature whose immortal trend is towards the completion 
of time, and whose momentum can overlap the grave; and the 
child was within them and swept onward with the perfecting 
flowers, and the ripening fruit, and the insects which were feeling 
their wings; and all unconsciously, in a moment as it were, she 
unfolded a little farther towards her own heyday of bloom. 
Suddenly from those heights of the primitive and the eternal 
upon which a child starts and where she still lingered she saw 
her future before her, shining with new lights, and a wonderful 
conviction of bliss to come was over her. It was that conviction 
which comes at times to all unvonquered souls, and which has the 
very essence of truth in it, since it overleaps the darkness of life 
that lies between them and that bliss. Suddenly Ellen felt that 
she was born to great happiness, and all that was to come was 
towards that end. Her heart beat loud in her ears. There was 
& whippoorwill calling in some trees to the left; the moon was 
dim under a golden dapple of clouds. She could not feel her 
hands or her feet ; she seemed to feel nothing but her soul.” 
_The scene of the story is laid in an industrial centre of 
New England, and every one of the dramatis personae is con- 
nected more or less closely with a great shoe factory. But, 
apart from the idealising faculty which enables Miss Wilkins 
to invest the most humble and prosaic surroundings with the 
glamour of romance, the standard of living amongst the 
American working class, and the intersection of social strata, 
or, to put it in another way, the absence of social barriers, which 
outside a few great cities is the rule throughout the States, 
remove the story entirely from the category of slum fiction. 


—— 


[ts The Portion of Labour. By Mary E, Wilkins. London: Harper and Seaton. 
rd 











We often hear, or used to hear, of the luxury in the homes of 
English pitmen, but the account of an ordinary workmam 
at a shoe factory driving down to his work in his own buggy 
is as novel to English readers as the notion of one of the heads 
of the firm paying a formal call on the daughter of one of his 
own hands. But it is just these unfamiliar incidents that lend 
interest and variety to the narrative. Miss Wilkins may 
perhaps have read an excess of her own native refinement mto 
the characters of her working men and women, but they are, 
with hardly an exception, admirably‘conceived and interesting 
personages. Andrew Brewster, the heroine’s father, a patient. 
gentle New Englander, dignified in the presence of adversity, 
yet keenly sensitive withal; his fiery wife, of coarser fibre, 
not untinged by vulgarity, yet redeemed by her fierce pride in 
her beautiful danghter; her warm-hearted, tempestuous 
sister Eva; little Abby Atkins, half-minx, half-martyr; old 
Mrs. Zelotes Brewster, Ellen’s grandmother, with her 
indomitable family pride,—these are only a few out of many 
characters, at once strange yet genuine, that enlist the atten- 
tion and win the sympathy of the reader. It is characteristic, 
moreover, of Miss Wilkins’s outlook on humanity that while 
she presents us with many imperfect natures, there is no 
villain of the plot. Even the apparently callous head of the 
shoe factory turns out on his death to have been a crypto- 
benefactor. The book, as we have said at the outset, is unduly 
spun out towards the close; Ellen is less attractive in the arena 
of action than in the dreamland of early girlhood; and Miss 
Wilkins’s handling of the problems involved in the conflict of 
Labour and Capital is by no means convincing. But with ali 
deductions, The Portion of Labour could only have been 
written by the hand that gave us Pembroke and A New Eng- 
land Nun. What Miss Wilkins says of her heroine may, 
with the necessary modifications, be applied to her own best 
work as compared with that of her American contem- 
poraries :—“ In truth there was about Ellen a majesty and 
nobility of youth, and innocence, and beauty which overawed. 
The other girls of the class were as young and pretty, but. 
none of them had that indescribable quality which seemed te. 
raise her above them all.” 








The Arbiter. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. (Edward Arnold. 63.)—Ia 
The Arbiter Mrs. Hugh Bell combines an original plot with a very’ 
clever study of some of those complicated cross-relations an@ 
duties of family life to which she has given so much critical 
attention. Her story has also the charm of the unexpected. We 
think in the beginning that nothing more stimulating is gome: 
to be given us than the quiet delineation of Rachel’s failure to 
adjust the claims of husband and father, and Rendell Went- 
worth’s most admirable magnanimity in accepting the second 
place in his own house. But in the actual development of the 
situation deeper notes are struck. And we recognise, as a 
satisfactory symptom of the new trend of fiction, that in 
this novel—as in several others that have lately passed through 
our hands for review—the author has taken courage to show a 
highly respectable personage, moving in the best society 
and professing the most exemplary principles, failing in the 
matter of “common honesty.” Tis is an excellent king 
of realistic reaction against the silly pretence, of fin-de-siécle 
vogue, that the only Commandment ever transgressed in good 
society is the Seventh. Sir William Gore’s misdeed is very dis- 
creditable, but not at all impossible, and his daughter’s fina? 
atonement is entirely satisfactory. There is a very quiet, but 
very pleasant, readableness about the whole of this novel. 

The Usurper. By William J. Locke. (John Lane. 63.)— 
The Usurper is a novel with two heroes and two heroines, and a 
double plot of love and ambition, in which the destinies of the 
four cross one another. The romance of the poet who dies 
young, beloved of all men and women, is very pretty and 
moving. But the stronger interest of the book hes in the work- 
ing out of Jasper Vellacot’s life and character: the mittionaire 
who sits soamazingly loose to his wealth, the philanthropist who 
is almost ashamed of his good deeds. The secret of the situation 
is told by the title. Jasper is the “ usurper.” One reckless act of 
dishonesty—done years ago in the bush—gave him the key to the 
limitless gold that flows in upon him from all quarters. And the 
art of the story occupies itself with making this gold a curse te 
him, inasmuch as the duties entailed by his philanthropies bind 
him to the false position when he would give all he has to be 8 
free man—able to be honest, and, being honest, to marry Lady 
Alicia Harden. Character and plot are most ingeniously wrought 
and the conclusion, when it comes, is fully satisfying. 
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The Tory Lover. By Sarah Orne Jewett. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—If. Miss Orne Jewett’s description of the old Colonial days 
invites comparison with Miss Johnson’s books, they can stand 
the test; and readers of the Atlantic Monthly will be glad to see 
this story again in book form. It begins in America in 1777 
with the sailing of the ‘Ranger’ to harry the English coast, 
under the famous pirate captain, Paul Jones. The plots and 
dissensions among the New Englanders and the miseries entailed 
by the war are skilfully turned into an interesting background 
for the three principal characters,—Mary Hamilton, the beautiful 
young patriot, Roger Wallingford, her “Tory lover,” and Paul 
Jones. This sea-wolf strikes the imagination most. When his 
better nature was uppermost, he was a fine example of a 
chivalrous gentleman; but at other times, and before his un- 
happy love for Mary Hamilton had softened him, he was as fierce 
and uncertain as an Atlantic storm. Roger sails under him asa 
lieutenant, in spite of the grumblings of some of the crew, who 
look on him as a loyalist spy; and the villain of the book, one 
Dickson; contrives that he shall be wounded and taken prisoner 
in the first descent on England. When the news of this reaches 
America; his widowed mother and Mary Hamilton set off to 
attempt his release, for they have many friends and some interest 
in England. They land at Bristol, and the end of the plot is 
unravelled there, and at the New Passage. Miss Jewett’s 
descriptions are very true to the character of the old city, and 
the heroine’s pleasure in the smiling West Country is prettily 
told. Mary Hamilton is a fascinating creature, whose imperious 
vill led her into many an adventure. 

Captain Bluitt. By Max Adeler. (Ward, Lock,and Co. 63.) 
—After twenty years “ Max Adeler” has given us another novel. 
People who like to wander leisurely about a quiet country town 
enjoying walks by the river and in the chestnut woods, listening 
to an old sea-captain’s tales and a young journalist’s romance, or 
to the sorrows and quaint fancies of the negroes (the time and 
place are America before the war), will read this book with 
pleasure. There is no particular story or plot, but there area 
great many episodes, such as the arrest and escape of the darkie 
girl, Becky Slifer, the temptation and fall of the bank clerk, and 
the excitement over Judge McGann’s electrical machine. But 
none of these things can mar the restful atmosphere of the book, 
nor of the place ‘‘ where it seemed always afternoon.” One of the 
most attractive charactersis old Saul Tarsel, the white-haired negro 
sexton. He was free, but his wife and little girl were still slaves, 
and his one thought was to save enough money to buy their 
freedom. But though he did not succeed in this, Dr. Quelch, 
who had spent his life in helping runaway slaves, managed their 
escape, but only in time to let the worn-out old woman die 
peacefully, happy in the feeling that she was near her husband, 
This gives rise to an interesting conversation between Dr. 
Quelch and the minister on Swedenborg and immortality. There 
is plenty of fun in the book along with the graver views of life, 
and Saul’s account of his difficulties in trying to please all the 
members of the congregation of his church in the matter of open 
windows and stuffiness is most amusing. The romantic side of 
life, too, is given a full share of the book, and the discussions on 
love and marriage are witty as well as wise. 

The Awakening of Helena Thorpe. By E. Rentoul Esler. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 3s. 6d.)—In this story of everyday life in a 
village Mrs. Rentoul Esler has succeeded in giving a touch of 
poetry and romance to that ordinarily prosaic person, a rich 
retired man of business. Richard Dean left Sunnymeads, his 
home, as a penniless boy, and returned to it a middle-aged man 
with a fortune. In the meantime most of his old friends and 
neighbours had left the place, and there was hardly more than a 
tradition of his boyhood. He built a fine house, and settled down 
to become a local magnate. Of course all the gossips said he must 
be on the look out for a wife, and picked out a nice lady of about 
forty as a suitable person. This lady, Miss Agnes Harper, and 
her elder sister, who lived together, welcomed Mr. Dean very 
kindly, even before they began to look upon him in the 
exhilarating light of a possible suitor, and he was touched 
at their not being “high” to a self-made man. The Miss 
Harpers determined to give a dinner-party in his honour, to 
which, besides some “county ” families, Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe, of 
the village, were asked. Mrs. Thorpe happened to be ill, and 
Lena, her daughter, went instead. ‘he party is well described, 
and here, as well as in the rest of the book, Mrs. Rentoul Esler 
has got the real atmosphere of village society. Mr. Dean, who 
in spite of his years has plenty of ardour and energy left, for he 
has never wasted away, falls desperately in love with Helena 
Thorpe, and his wooing and the awakening of his lady make a 
very readable book. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beey 
reserved Jor review in other forms. ] 


William McKinley, Private and President. By Thomas Cox 
Meech. (S. W. Partridge and Co. Is. 6d. net.)—Tho McKin) 
family vame over to America from Antrim. One of them fought 
in the War of Independence ; William McKinley himself Served 
in the Civil War in the 23rd Ohio. He was at Antietam, ang 
there won his commission by a very serviceable piece of com: 
missariat work. At the conclusion of the war he was a Brevet. 
Major. But it is needless to follow the biographer, Most of us 
know the outline of President McKinley’s life; here the details 
are filled in. Of course, the real biography is yet to come. 
meanwhile this should be a serviceable little volume, F 


We have received two volumes, seasonable for a time when 
many are “ flying south,” in the series of “ Macmillan’s Quides” 
(Macmillan and Co.) These are Guide to the Western Meditey. 
ranean and Guide to the Kastern Mediterranean. The price of 
each volume is 9s. net. Each volume has preliminary chapters 
in which “ Yachting Notes,” ‘ Miscellaneous Information,” ang 
“ Hotel List” are given. The “Eastern” volume contains “South 
and East Coasts of Italy,’ “ Eastern Coast of the Adriatic,” 
“Greece and the Greek Islands,” “ Constantinople,” “ Brusa,” 
“Smyrna and Ephesus.” The “Western” gives the Northern 
Coast of Africa, Malta, and all that lies to the west of it, excepting, 
of course, such part of the East Coast of Italy as is westward of 
the Malta longitude. The volumes are of a convenient size, and 
well supplied with maps and plans. 


We have received from the Oxford University Press a very 
handsome edition, bound in black morocco, of The Book of Common 
Prayer, containing all the recent corrections. “Great prima 
royal 4to” is the technical description of the volume. It is of 
very convenient size for a reading desk of the new style, and for 
private use when the surroundings are of a certain dignity. It 
might be a little overpowering in a small villa, s 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. (Brimley Johnson, London; 
A. C. Curtis, Guildford. 23.)—We welcome this charming 
little reprint of the first edition of FitzGerald’s “Omar” for several 
reasons. In the first place, itis in itself a very pretty little 
book, exquisitely printed on paper which recalls the thick 
glazed yellow paper on which the “sweet-scented manuscripts” of 
Persia are written, and has a very well designed title-page, 
Next, it is the product of a local press (the Astolat Press, Guild- 
ford). It is always pleasant to see the decentralisation of 
artistic production. Finally, the reprint is of the first edition 
Now the first edition was no doubt immensely improved on in 
later years by FitzGerald, but none the less one is glad to havea 
reprint of the original text of the translation. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
<< e—— 
Abbott (L.), The Rights of Man, cr 8vo 

Abdy (T.), Twinkling Stars, 4to 
Addis (M. E. L.), Scottish Cathedrals and Abbeys, 8 
Armstrong (H. E.), National Education: Essays, 8vo ...... (J. Murray) net 7/6 
Arnott (8.), The Book of Bulbs, er 8vo (Lane) net 26 
Ballad of Mr. Rook (The), written by ‘‘G. W.,” folio...(Smith & Elder) net 100 
Ball (W. E.), St. Paul and the Roman Law, 8vo T. & T. Clark) 46 

Barlow (Jane), Ghost Bereft, with other Stories and Studies in Verse, 12mo 
(Smith & Elder) net 36 
Batchelor (J.), The Ainu and their Folk Lore, 8vo................+5 (R.T.S.) net 7/6 
Beil (K. S. W.), Tales of Greyhouse, Cr 8V0 ............... 00008 ..(Newnes) 36 


scscsscscsssescesces(J~ Clarke) 6 
pbekuapisWcuuaadvade (Jarrold) 3/6 
vo (W. Blackwood) net 8/6 


















Boston (T.), Human Nature and its Fourfold State, l2mo ............(B.1.8.) 26 
Bullen (F. T.), The Apostles of the South-E: (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Bute (Marquis of), Essays on Foreign Subje« ardner) 10 

Christ's Christianity, by a Jewess, 12mo (Simpkin) 30 







(Duckworth) 60 
J. Wilson) net 2/6 
oems (Smith & Elder) net 50 

Accceeasssisatadema (Longmans) 6/0 
rts (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
vesseseeeeee(Macmillan) 6/0 


Comments of a Countess (The), 8vo .. 
County Court Practice Made Easy, by f 
De Tabley (Lord), Orpheus in Thrace, & other P. 
Dyson (E.), The Gold-Stealers, cr 8vo ......... 
Forrest (G. W.), Sepoy Generals : Welling 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wite (The), cr 8vo. 
Girdlestone (R. B.), The Grammar of Proph ; Spottiswoode) 60 
Grant (Sadi), Folly at Cannes, cr 8V0............66 ...(Digby & Long) 60 
Gray (Melville), Ardnarigh : a Novel, Cr 8V0 ......cc:cccceseesereseecenees (Drane) 60 
Gregory (J. W.), The Foundations of British East Africa (H. Marshall) net 6/0 
Griitiths (A.), A Bid for Empire, cr 8V0 ......c.ccssescessessenees (Digby & Long) 6A 
Haimsworth (F.), Borrell’s Boy, cr 8v0................0.006 scabioakessoosaue ee 36 
Hutchison (J. W.), he Gospel Story of Jesus Cirist, cr 8vo ...(Dent) net 4/6 
Killen (W. D.), Reminiscences of Long Lite, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Larned (G. R.), A Multitude of Counsellors, cr 8vo .........(Gay & Bird) net 7/6 
Lilley (J. P.), The Pastoral Epistles, cr $vo (1. & T. Clark) 2/6 
Lorne (Murquis of), V.R.I. Queen Victoria: her Lite and Empire, cr 8vo 
(Harper) 5/0 
sesssesee.(Macmillan) 60 


rT, 

















Macmillan (Hugh), The Corn of Heaven, cr 8vo ........... 







Macmillau’s Gude to Palestine and Egypt, l2mo............ (Macmillan) net 100 
Mahan (A. T.), Types of Naval Officers drawn from the History of the 
IE gM ID ios ctisniatguencieelecnkupdsawsnesseatvecesacqricsdadseunasneet (Low) net 10/6 
Mason (F. E.), Daddy Gander, 4to ... ...(Kegan Paul) net 60 
Meynell (Alice), Later Poems, 12rG..............0ssccccccsssssovcceceseseees (Lane) net 2/6 
Moffat (J.) and Druce (E.), Ray Farley, Cr 8V0..........sscccsssessceeeeesee (Unwin) 60 
Morris (M.), Tales of the Spanish Main, cr 8vo .. .(Macmillan) 6/0 


My Own Death, by “Limbo,” Cr 8V0.......6..:essscsssesesssssesessesnsereseeeee(Drane) 6/0 
Otticial Report of the Church Congress held at Brighton, October, 1901, 
BVO seeeee (Bemrose) net 106 
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Ti ae 
J. H.), The Chemistry of Pigments, 8vo 
parry (E. J.) and Coste ( ) . er + romnel net 10/6 
i rt in the Hebrides, 8vo......... (F. E. Robinson) net 7/6 
Peel (C. = A) oan of the World's Advice, cr 8vo .........(Macqueen) 3,6 
hiliys f (BR J The Way of the Wilderness, cr 8V0......... (E. Stock) 3,0 
Pickthe so Reform, by A. Nu, Cr 8VO ..sessessesseessesseeesessee(Sonnenschein) 2.6 
Public- Mrs G. 8.), The Romance of an Emergency, cr Svo eeoseeee-(Drane) 6/0 
Reaney ( (W ), The Stone of Dunalter, cr 8VO .......::s0see0e (A. Gardner) 3 6 
Roberuchette Carey Birthday Book (The ?. 12mo Rae ann 3/6 
es Russell Lowell: a Biography, 2 vols. cr 8vo 

Scudder (H. B.), Jam (Macmillan) net 15/0 
Luke the Prophet, cr 8V0.......+0...00..----(Macmillan) net 8/6 
park Cte Real Latin Quarter, cr 8vo_ .... .. (Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
Smith ( C ), Haud Immemor, 8V0.......++..+00 .+.(W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Bte r } The Boys of St. Elmo, cr 8vo ..... (Newnes) 3/6 
11 (3. P.), Ewenny Priory: Monastery & Fortress, 8vo...(E. Stock) 7/6 
IIs (H.), Sermons on Hymns, and other Sermons...(Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
ive ‘ood (C. F.), Some Pretty Women, folio.....................(Pearson) net 20/0 
ee De R.), The West Indies and the Empire, 8vo ...... (Unwin) net 7/6 
i (r BR), ‘Ancient Royal Palaces in and near London, 4to..,....(Lane) net 21/0 

















“LIBERTY” YULE-TIDE GIFTS, 


Quaint and Uncommon Novelties 
Suitable for Inexpensive Presents. 


CATALOGUE (“fiisirations ) POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


oO S LCE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 











An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Estab.1813. President : RICHARD A. MeCURDY. Estab. 1843. 


FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles 
and Eye-glasses by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S. 


70 Illustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, !s., 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT ! 
EYE-STRAIN! 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 





Consultations free of charge. 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no suear, 


starch, or other adulteration, It is very soluble. An excellent 


article,” 





BONUS YEAR, 1902. 
PAID IN CLAIMS _ .. Upwards of £11,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND .. Nearly £5,500,000 
The Profitsare Divided solely amongst the Assured. 


PROVIDENT | Already divided £5,400,000. The next division will 
be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all assurances 


INSTITUTION previously effected and then existing will participaie 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, cou- 


bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 








ure eo. vision for old age. 
No. 48 Gracecnurcy STREET, Lonvoy, E.C. 
BYSPECIAL (DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | an watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0.’ 





| ’ 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Murk. 


TO THE KING. | NEw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


| application, 

SN | and CO. Ltd., 
| 
! 


E. DENT 
TRADE-MARK. 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C,V.O. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing 

Si» Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 





AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc 
tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Famuy. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
~ ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 
jesty g. 


CAM BRIC Children’s......1/3 per doz. HEM-STITCHED. 
Ladies’ .........2/3 os Ladies’.........2/9 per doz. 
Gentlemen’s...3/3 os Gentlemen’s.5/ll_,, 





Direct from the ‘“‘ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers, POCKET RoBINSON AND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”’—The Queen. 
post-free. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Samples os. Price Lists 








THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.’S ORIGINAL 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 

SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 

lease notice the ee OI ee yet pin yy word AERTEX in the 


Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for wen, women, and children 
sent post-free on application, 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
‘a AS » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES. 





In View of the Immediate Prospect of an Unprecedente Demand for the 


RENOVATION of TOWN HOUSES 


Preparatory to the 


CORONATION of his Majesty the KiNG, 
HAMPTON and SONS desire to Draw the 


Special Attention of Householders to the necessity of placing at the 
Earliest Date their Instructions for any such Work that they may purpose 
having Carried Out, and to the fact that HAMPTONS 
ESTIMATE FREE for the Renovation of Town Houses for the 
Coming Season. Houses Dismanticd and Reinstated Y , Blin 
&e., Cleaned, Altered, and Re-fitted.—Carpets Beat 
-—-Furniture Repaired, Re-polished, and thoro 
Furniture Re-stuffed and Re-cove Be g 
lacquered.— Marbles Re-polishe« Mirrors Re-si test i 
Frames Cleaned or Re-gilt, and Pictures Re-hu See HAMPIiUNS 
P: ECORA 


NEW BOOKLET, “1901 WALL PAPERS AND INTERIOR DEX 






















TIONS.” Sent Post-free on Application to 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, SW, 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 






Page oor cccceccccccceccseeees £10 10 O| Narrow-Column.. -..310 0 

Half-Page ....csceceseeeeeee 5 5 O} Half-Column .... - 1b 0 

Quarter-Page....secccccesece 212 6 | Quarter-ColumN........eeeeee O17 6 
COMPANIES. 

DOME e Page avescccisccesses £14 14 0| Inside Page ...... bunaceeh -£12 12 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad cokimn, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











a Half- oP 

Gnciuding postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yeurly. Quarterly. 

Kingdom ......... 50:0) peesoebwie o» &I 6 0c 014 3..0-0 7 2 
fucluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

China, &c. ...... Coccccccccccccvccececs - 110 6....015 3....0 7 8 








_e NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 

TO ALL HOLDERS OF BONDS AND STOCK OF 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 


THE MEXICAN 





The deposit of over 99} per cent. of the outstanding Second Mortgage, 
Series “‘A’’ and “B” Bonds, all of the Income Bonds and over 973 per cent. 
of the Stock (Trust Certificates) under the Plan and Agreement for the re- 
adjustment of the Mexican National Railroad Company, dated October 8th, 
1901, being assured, the undersigned hereby give notice that further deposits 
of Bonds and Stock will only be accepted upon a cash payment of 2 per cent. 
on the par value of the Bonds, and a cash payment of $2 per share of Stock 
deposited up toand including December 31st, 1901, after which date no further 
depesits of such Bonds or Stock will be accepted, except in each instance in the 
discretion of the undersigned, and upon such terms as they may impose. 

London and New York, 

December 6th, 1901, 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPEYER & CO., New York. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., New York. 
Readjustment Managers. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Wead-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

LENT TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, January 13th. The School 
is organised as a first-grade modern and classical school.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

T. GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., 
Secretary. 








REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
tem acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, KR. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 











HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
_J LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
L E Y § s C 


T H E no 8 L., 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in DECEMBER. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERMAN in GERMANY.—Preparation for Diplomatic 
Service, Civil Service, Army, Navy, Commerce. GERMAN TAUGHT 

BY GERMANS in English University man’s house in the country.—Address 
W.A. FULLER, M.A., Friedenau, near Berlin. Reference, Rev. J. H. Fry, 
MLA., Chaplain, Berlin, Savigny Platz 7. 











UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- 

ships) and ROYAL NAVY. ‘Tuition strictly individual. Conversational French 

and German. Premises include detached sanatorium, gymnasium, fives courts, 

4c. Geven acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate.—Prospectus, &c., on 
application to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A., Oxon. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
The JUNIOR DEPARTMENT of Felsted School. 








Boys admitted from nine 
years old.—For terms, &c., apply, Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, or Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 


N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 

‘The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders Only received. 

h ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

i High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 

WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 

combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 


Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c, University Examination & Inspection, 





Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 








ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
by, GIRLS.—Gymunasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Heed-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 





VASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
FIELD SQUARE.-—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
-ayelizg, heckey, &c. 








———____ 
ICHMOND SCHOOL 
YORKSHIRE. sihicies GIRLs, 


Education on the best modern lines. Outdoor games a: i 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. ” ; nd physical Culture, 


D oVERB COLLEB Gy 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
; ev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A,, : 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring, 


Pe. 
TR. 8S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large exper} 

h Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charee tren 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESS 

ag ASSISTAN ene hr omega arta and careful attention will be ges 

© inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAD > 

Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. N, of No.6 Holles 


Ee 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistresg Miss E, 

PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, has 
WEE, 
DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
\. PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good go¢j 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing a 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Special] Sai 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W, she 
ARCINA, WEST WORTHING.—HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Miss HICKEY (former) 
G.P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. 8. COLLETT, L.L.A., RECEIVE a limited 
number of Resident and Day PUPILS. Detached house, cert. sanitation excel. 
lent garden, close to sea and country. Modern educational advantages, Resi, 
dent Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical exercise and games, tennis 
hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by medical profession, j . 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLEs 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY, 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—Keferences and prospectus on application, PREP. FO} 
EXAMINATIONS. 





























EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS~ 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
AKNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


7 COLLEGE, 











ARROGATE LADIES 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E, JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 


NiV BR sit ty OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
‘or Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
=~ ee Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
urham, 














URY ST. EDMUNDS.— FALCONBURY SCHOOL, 
PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction for 
clergymen’s sons.—For prospectus, photos, &c., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.--82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 








T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymuastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET. — Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Large grounds, including grass and gravel playgrounds, 
cricket field, tennis courts, &c. Sea air and pine woods. Very successful pre- 
paration for classical and modern sides of public schools. References to Head- 
Master of Harrow, Lord Bishop of St. Andrew’s, and others.—For Prospectus, 
address the HEAD-MASTER,. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Principal, MissM. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theoryand 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 











e CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirtep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fieids. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualitied staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSEIPS awarded by competition. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 
Principal--Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. . 
Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers 10 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
DATCHELOR (400 pupils) and other Schools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. . 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate in 
September or January when the College Courses begin. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Inter. Arts or 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 
Fees, £15 to £20 a year for Non-residents. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE, Terms moderate. 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 

‘es, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
Howse; , 230 acres. agate pm F at g hes — | — a — 
‘ i d Research, a! ica’ iculture, &c. Splendid climate 

tural Analyo tr Terms moderate.—For culars and prospectus apply 


; try. = 
in porters RECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Gianneaver- 


OO eS ee ee PM IED Ne pe Pane ae i ee ee 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

9T. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 

‘Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 

School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN, Terms, 
24 guineas & year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F, J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 

Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St, Mary’s College, Paddington, W. 


1 MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 

S. Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 

training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 

swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 





(1) 





AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required,—Full particulars on application to the 
SECRETARY. 


grote SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A_ First-grade 








Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxtord and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &c.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 





ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
St KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
For girls from seven years of age, 


Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies, 


Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 











HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 
Old-established School in bracing situation on South-West Coast ; careful 
physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey, &c. Delicate girls receive every 
attention. Special facilities for music, languages, and painting. Entire charge 
taken of Colonial children. Highest references.—Address, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Ss’; HILARY’S, SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Staif resident, University graduates. 


N ONMOUTH SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for SEVEN 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS December 12th. Successes of last 
year include Six Scholarships. 1st Place Oxford Senior Locals; 1st Place and 
Fellowship M.B., Victoria University; lst Place Royal Naval Engineering Col- 
lege ; Entrance Sandhurst; &c., &e. 


EVONSHIRE.—CREDITON GRAMMAR SCHOOL: 
Sound modern education given at moderate fees. Healthy situation in a 
beautiful district. Excellent school buildings, which include gymnasium, 
workshop, fives court, cricket pavilion, sanatorium, laundry.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Head-Master, J. E. BURTON, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.) 











” PS O FEF © GL  & BB @ &. 
FIVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be awarded 
in JULY, 1902 
Apply—THE BURSAR. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17ru. 


RENT COLLEGE, Derbyshire.—Public School life and 
learning; definite Church of England teaching; remarkable health 
record ; numbers trebled during the last five years. Junior Department. Fees, 
£75 per annum ; reductions to clergy and for brothers.—I'or Prospectus apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER, 





HEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 

_BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to tvain girls in domestic work 
and management if desired. Health exercises are conducted by Miss E, M, 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn.—Principal, Miss E, THOMPSON, 








RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
4) GIRLS ? EnGrisu, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


{EA and MOUNTAIN AIR, SEASCALE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—MODERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS under 16 

(on model of Boys’ Preparatory Schools). Resident trained mistress for 
Swedish gymnastics and games. ‘Trained nurse. Thorough education. 
Reference kindly permitted to Rev. E. Elmer Harding, M.A., Principal 
Theological College, Lichfield, and Captain A. W. C. Batten, H.M.S. ‘Formid 
ts of present pupils,— Principal, Miss E, WILSON, L.L.A, 


able,’ paren 






OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, & 


PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— 

The Right Hon, The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 

The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 

Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., appl to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, Pehewony 4th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 

tions. Recent successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations, 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins, M.A., H. 
Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A, mt, B.-és-L., 
G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), &c. Staff of 
resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding. 
swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health. Pro- 
spectus on application. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for children under 8. Gymnastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. HALF TERM NOVEMBER llth. 


( HENIES STREET CHAMBERS, BLOOMSBURY. 


TO LET—TWO SETS of UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES. Rent, 
£4 10s. and £5 per month. General Dining-room.—Apply, LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 


Ler CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages, Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 


O WOMEN GRADUATES.—A SCHOLARSHIP of 
£25 is OFFERED to a STUDENT entering the Maria Grey Training 
College for Women Teachers in Secondary Schools in JANUARY, 1902. Pre- 
ference given to a London B.A.—Apply, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 


IGH-CLASS HOME in the Environs of London for 

GIRLS of good family, wishing to take up some SPECIAL STUDY, 

e.g., Music, Art, Languages under London Professors. Highly recommended. 

—Particulars to be obtained from Miss LOUISA BROUGH, 25 Craven Street, 
Charing Cross. 


T. KATHARINE’S, MEADS, EASTBOURNE.— 
High-class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. London professors. 
Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &c. Large house and garden close 
to sea and Beachy Head. Resident Staff includes trained Lady Nurse.— 
Prospectus on application. 



































RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TAR 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls), 


ADAME GOWTHORPE RECEIVES under her care 

a select NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES whose parents wish them to 

attend the higher schools and the Conservatoire of Music of Lausanne. Home 

life and personal supervision of studies. References.—33 Avenue Bergiéres, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT. PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


lN\HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL GIRLS 


Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the 
Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding- 
house stands iu an acre of heather and pine at an elevation of nearly 800 tt. 
Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of 
Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former 
pupils and others,—For prospectus address to MOORCROFT, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application,—Address, 
G K, OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking, 
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OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.—A 

FOUNDERS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value £80, will be COMPETED for in 

JUNE, 1902.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH 
(Secretary), Roedean School, Brighton. 


INDERGARTEN TEACHER, age 238, WANTS 

ENGAGEMENTS as DAILY GOVERNESS to young children in two or 

three families near each other in Surrey or West Sat ag Good music, drill, 
and games. Address, care of Miss COLLET, 90, Woodside, Wimbledon. 


EEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The HEAD-MASTER- 
SHIP will be VACANT at EASTER, 1902. The Head-Master must be a 
Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, but not necessarily in 
Holy Orders. The average income for the last three years (based in part on 
Capitation Fees) has been £1,050, in addition to a house of residence.—Full 
particulars may be obtained from the CLERK to the GOVERNORS (6 Butts 
Court, Leeds), to whom applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be 
sent on or before December 31st, 1901. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for Arnold 

Hill’s Navy and House Scholarships on MARCH 20th and 21st, 1902.— 

Apply, Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. For admission to Preparatory 
School apply to G. H. COBB, Esq. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President): HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours this year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 
13th and 29th on the ‘ Britannia’ (both first trials) ; 2 Admissions to Sand- 
hurst ; 1st place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class Classical 
Moderations, Oxford, &c. 

NEXT TERM, JANUARY 15th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 382 Sackville Street, W. 


ESWICK SCHOOL. — SIX SCHOLARSHIPS for 
GIRLS and BOYS of £35 to £15 for 3 years. Age allowed for. Examina- 
tion January 3rd in Manchester and Tondon. Boys and Girls (8 to 18) receive 
full Public School Training. Fees Moderate——Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 


Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 


wEARCHES.—Miss FANNY E. ALBERT solicits 
COMMISSIONS to make SEARCHES or EXTRACTS at the British 
Museum Library, Somerset House, the Royal Courts uf Justice, Record Office, 
Patent Office, or other Literary work. Experienced. References. Terms on 
Application.—Address, 44 Porchester Road, Paddington, London, W. 


Se a a ae ee a ee ee ae ee 


‘There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, December 10th and 1llth.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


PRIVATE FAMILY.—BOARD-RESIDENCE, family 
life, home comforts.—_LEYMARI, 4 Bis, Due d’Estrées, Paris. 


ALVERN.—LANGLAND HGUSE SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principal, Miss ALICE FARMER, 

tormerly Assistant- Mistress Oxford High School. 

Literature, History, French—NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15th. 


Special attention to 

OMPANION PUPIL.—Private CHAPLAIN WISHES 

to FIND COMPANION PUPIL for BOY of 17 (rather backward). Com- 

fortable country house ; 4 acres of ground ; 14 hours from London; fashionable 

neighbourhood. References to Nobility.—-Apply, by letter, CHAPLAIN, 
69 Arlington Road, Loudon, N.W 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 

PLES. Languages a special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 

&c.—Apvly for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—14l Regent Street, W. 












































FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 

e Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 

elevation in a very healthy neighbourhood about one hour from London. 

Gymnasium, cycling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained 

physical mistress. Delicate girls receive every attention.—For prospectus 
apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


JNGLISH LITERATURE.—Miss EDITH TYLEE 
GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. References: J. Churton 
Collins, Esq., M.A. ; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner) 
and others.—For Terms, Syllabus of Courses, &c., address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C: 


HE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in ST. JAMES’S 
UARTER are PREPARED to ELECT some ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS. Applications for particulars are invited from Professional Men, 
Government Officials, and others of Social and Commercial standing.—Address 
(by letter only), “ CLUB,” 14 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


YPEWRITING.—PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS 

of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING quickly and carefully executed 

in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials 

from many literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham 
Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 

tor CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 

recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


TAMMERING COMPLETELY and PERMANENTLY 
CURED.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON, a perfectly SELF-CURED 
STAMMERER, receives begs oumeens from this atiiction. Education con- 
tinued during treatment. . Grierson’s book on “‘ Stammering,” post-free, 
1s. 1d,—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, w> 
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_—- SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION op 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 





Parroys—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 





The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
** Private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

JOHN COLAM, 

105 Jermyn Street, Secretary, 

St. James’s, London. 


igi OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETYy, 


EstaBLISHED 1807, 








FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 

35 Finsbury Square, E.C, 


que BELGRAVE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN. 





DONATIONS are EARNESTLY NEEDED TOWARDS COMPLETING 
the NEW HOSPITAL BUILDINGS at KENNINGTON, the foundatioa 
stone of which was laid in 1900 by H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg. The 
Hospital has for 35 years done good work in Pimlico, but the buildings are 
quite madequate to meet the increasing number of patients mainly from South 
London, where the proportion of hospital accommodation compared with that 
of the North of the Thames is as 1to4. A sum of £5,000 has been lodged at 
Messrs. Coutts’ Bank in the names of Trustees; this can only be available in 
case £4,000 (in addition to that already promised) be raised by December lst 
justant, 

This isa very URGENT and EARNEST appeal. 

Bankers: Barclay and Co., Pall Mall East. 

F. STUART, 77-79 Gloucester Street, S.W., 
Secretary. 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE. — THEISM is a 
reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super- 
stition, and based on facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent grutis 
and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL Missi0N, 
Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadi!ly, W., where SERVICES ARE HELD 
ON SUNDAYS at ll and 7. 


a ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











FOUNDED 1848, 





SUITE TIN csscsinsiencsneivesnsensinsnscorsernl £40,000,000. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHAS&D or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INLEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 


Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
LY8 7s.—PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE on the 
Oigamsead by Dr. LUNN and Mr. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000; 

CONNOP PEROWNE;; including second- 

class retura ticket London-Marseilles.—Itinerary from SECRETARY, 5 Ends- 
leigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues post-free. Books wanted : Stevenson’s Works; Boccaccio’s ‘*‘ Decameron, 
2vols.; Muther’s “‘ History of Painting’’ ; &c. Please report any standard works. 
English, Foreign, and Oriental books purchased for cash.—HECTOR'S, Book- 
sellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 25s. each offered 
for “ Handley Cross,” 1854 ; ‘‘ In Memoriam,” First Edition, 1850 ; * Queen 
Mab,” 1813; Hayley’s “Romney,” 1809; “Second Funeral of Napoleon, 

















‘Pamphlet, 1841; Cooke’s “Fox Hunting,” 1826; Hissey’s ‘‘ Drive through 


England,” 1886. Out-of-print books supplied. State wants. Catalogues free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
Op ey OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 

are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 

Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAAUS, 60 Haymarket, London, 8, W. 
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THE CHOICE OF A 





TYPEWRITER... 


Now that the Typewriter has become so universally used, and 
there is such a number of different kinds, the would-be purchaser 
js often bewildered by the choice of so many excellent w riting 
machines. One of the first in the field, but which has never 
allowed itself to be left behind in the race for the latest improved 
devices, is the YOST TYPEWRITER. The Yost is a very 
durable machine, and will bear any amount of hard usage without 
losing its power to turn out the best work. It is too often found 
that when a typewriter has been in use for some time it gets out of 
alignment and also fails to produce clear impressions on the paper, 
this being due to weakness of certain parts which have soon become 
wornout. In the Yost every screw and joint is made as strong as 
possible, and the machine will, therefore, stand a great amount of 
wearand tear. Another advantage possessed by the Yost is that 
the troublesome ink-ribbon is discarded, the types, which are auto- 
matically inked by a pad, striking directly on to the paper. This 
ensures greater clearness in the writing, and also saves the 
trouble of periodically altering the course of the ribbon 
from right to left, and vice-versd, and in putting on fresh ribbons. 
HM. Government have over 1,500 Ydsts in use, and in the acquisi- 





tion of these machines have placed three record orders, Among a 





long list of distinguished individuals who pin their faith to this 
machine are the German Emperor, the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Wurtembure, the Shah, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Earl Roberts, Lord Milner, and many others, 





Illustrated Catalogue post-free froir 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


West END DEpPoT - - * 503 OXFORD STREET. 


** Poetry like this has not been written for many a long day TAR, 


THE WORKS OF STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


Crown 8yo, 4s, 6d, net, 


HEROD. 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 
POEMS. Including ‘ Christ in Hades.’ 


Bound in cloth, price ls. net; bound in leather, price ls, 64. net. 


MARPESSA. 
Tilustrated by PHILIP CONNARD. 


Me, Winitam Arcuer writing in the Daily Chronicle of “ Paolo and 
Francesca” says :—** A thing of exquisite poetic form, yet tingling from first to 
last with intense dramatic life. Mr. Phillips has ac plowed the inpossible. 
Sardou could not have ordered the action more skilfully, Tennyson could not 
have clothed the passion in words of purer loveliness.”’ 
| _ “In ‘Marpessa’ he has demonstrated what I should hardly have thought 
| demonstrable--that another poem can be finer than ‘Christ in Hades.’ I had 
long believed, and my belief was shared by not a few, that the poetic 
possibilities of cle asic myth were exhausted, yet the youngest of our poets 
ti 
an 





ikes this ancient story and makes it newly beautiful, kindles it into tremulous 
| life, clothes it with mystery of interwoven delight ‘and pain, and in the bess 
| Beuse keeps it classic all the while.’—WiLLLiam Watson in the Fortnightly. 
' 








Mr. JOHN LANE announces that NEW EDITIONS 
Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S works have leen 


1 rep 7¢ d, c ympleting of— 
COPIES, 


HEROD- - - 20,000 
PAOLO and FRANCESCA 20,000 
‘POEMS - - - - = 12,000 
/MARPESSA- - - = 10,000 


Total - - - = 62,000 





~ JOHN LANE, " Peblisher: London and New York, 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 





N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, |; 


and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly L nef Be of Books Gratis and Post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 


In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, | 


CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS. 
All Lisis ts Gratis and P and Post-free, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








OOKS WANTED, £3 EACH OFFERED. PPA nad DY | 
Two B ! 


,ers,” 1827 






*Po ems », chietiy Lyrical,” 1880; 
: Poems.” 1833; one iley’s "Queen Mab.” 1813; Keats’s “ Pooms.” 
Humorist,” 4 v« 19. Rare oat supphed, State want 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, “SOHN SRIGHT STREET, I B BMiNGHAM, 









O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The OCTOBER Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand 
Works and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, 
snd will be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 





OOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES.—JUST PU BL ISHE ED, 

a NEW CATALOGUE of the BEST NEW BOOKS offered at a discount 

of 25 per cent., except ou those published at net prices. A copy sent post-freo 

on application. Orders for Books received by the angele P ‘ter-he are executed 

the sume day—TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, 143 Oxford Street and 
68 Sloane Street, London. 





| AT DISCOU NT PRICES.—A. and F. DENNY, 

Discount Booksellers, 147 Strand, and 52 Charing Cross, London, have 
1 their List of ie for Chri stmi is and New Year's Prese nts. Also 
a aor: Remai inder List. Post-free on receipt of name aud address. 









Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An acconns of recent discoveries cones > the early history of Medicine. 
wo Lectures (élivered at the Royal las titution of Great Britai 

| By RICHARD CATON, M. D., F. R.C.P., University College, Livérpool. 

“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these s« ial arly and well-illustrated 
lectures.”’—-Bookman. 

“Of curious interest from m the _ int of view of medical science as well as 
of classical archeology.’ t n : 

« Extremely enaiinn: ——(il 

**His knowledge of Gree literature ax ad hist« wry is far more considerable 
than that which a modera physician might be expected to possess. The 
lectures give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by 
the general reader about Epidaurus.’’—Osford Magazine, 

London: C. J, CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Lane. 


EVOLUTION AND ITS BEARING ON RELIGIONS. 
| By A, J. DADSON. 
| Crown Svo, with Illustrations, price 2s, 6d. 
} 


















| 
| 
| 
| 











London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





| BOOKS AT 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 
All the New Standard Works and Juvenile Books at the full 

, discount prices with the exception of net Books. 

HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, S.W, 


(Opposite Marlborough House). 





:H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC LNSTI- 
TU TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMEBIC A, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Losvoy. Codes: Unicopge and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and $37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


JE wv Cc ATAL OG UE (Dec ember) NOW READY of 
Bt PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of LITEBATUBE, 
greatly reduced in price, ax 4 * spot tless condition. Post-free. 

H. J. G LAISHE: R, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

3 ign x9 Street, W 

] OOKS, MSS., hie. — Messrs. HODGSON and co. 
AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 











ind smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. ne -_ IONS MADE for 
, Probate, &.—AUCTION BOOMS, U5 Chancery Lane, Est, 1809, 
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LONDON 


LIBRARY; 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, SW. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY 


THE KING. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON.: 
The Right Hon, W. EB. H. LECKY, MP., DCL; 
oR. $.; 
ight Hon. Sir M. GRANT 
Committee—Rev. Canon Steen, De. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Ganaybel, J. W. Courthope, Boa. Cc 
Eari of Crewe, Austin rm, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, KCB 
rederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ibert, Ki C.S. zz “he C.M. 
‘Ge z dney Lee, Ex sq.. W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., m 
Arthur Strong, Esq., H. RB. Tedder, Bsq., Sir Spencer Wulpole, 


Trustees—Right Hon, LORD AVEBURY, 


Edmund Gosse, Esq. Mrs. J. R. Green, 
Kennedy, CB., K.Cl 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., 


KC.B., A. W. "Ward, Esq., Litt.D. 


S. 


The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subscr‘ption, £3a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. 


various Languages. 


Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL. D., Secretary and Librarian, 


Members, 16s. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
The Right Hon. A. J. BALPOUR, MP. ; 
; ERT SPENCER, E 
Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBER , KG. ; 
UFF, G.C.S.1. 


R.S., Sir R. Giffen, 


Reading-room open from Ten 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


1829. 





OPEN 


NO COMMISSION. 


TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES. 


Funds, £4,217,388. 


—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Income, £409,135. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





OFFICES: 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





SOLD BY 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2° Pas", 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 146 8/3 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing nuinber of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Bianufacturers, &c., on application. 


17/46 99 








Cheques (and Post- Ofice Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ Joh Baker.” 








THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS | 
PAPER: PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with — freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, dor plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ‘sale or plain. 
Authors should note that Tur LEADENHALL 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 





STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Se a B A-N+E; 
91°/ 10° 
“3 lo 23 /. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 

lars, post-free. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








repayable on demand. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


-B., 
yas 


Fifteen 


| 





arene 


-TREHERNE’S NEW LIST, 
EAST OF SUEZ. By Axicz Perry, 


Price 63, 
Punch: —“* Runs even the best i . 
uncommonly close.” of ‘Kipling's tales 


DROSS. By Harowp Tremayng, 

erp Review.—*A ramarkable nore ne 
stminster Gazette—"A di 

contied oxit. f° aring idea is wel 


‘**MAD” LORRIMER. 
By FINCH MASON. Pri 
Daily C ieniaers —‘*They breathe a ie 
sphere suggestive of open air and sturdy constity. 
tions.” 
County Gentleman.—“ A very readable book.” 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 


By MARVIN DANA. Price 33, 64, 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH His 


By TH GIFT. Price 
Birmingham Daily Gimable —_* Well oad ias 
pathetic.” 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 
By E. NESBIT. Price 63, 
Pall Mall Gazette.—*‘ Nothing pleasanter could be 
devised.” 
Glasgow Herald.—‘*‘ The authoress is to be con 
gratulated on this handful of idylls of true love.” 


TATTY. By PETER FRASER. — Pricets 
Liverpool Mereury.—‘ We commend the 

the thoughtful reader.” _— 
Shefield Daily Telegraph.—' 


’ 

LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 
Containing neariy 100 original Llustrations by the 

famous Cat Artist, and Contributions a 

many Literary Celebrities, including T. 
O'Connor, Justin McCarthy, Frank T, Bulle, 
Herman Merivale, Lady seach, Adrian 
Ross, Sir Wm. Ingram, Bart, &e., &e, 

Price ONE SHILLING. 


THREE OCTOBERS : a_ Political 

Philippie. By RONALD HOWE. Price ls. 

Sheffield Daily Te: legraph.—“ A really clever bit of 
work.....witty and entertaining.” 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. 


‘* A well-written novel,” 








Illustrated with Photographs. - 
By SIDNEY DARK, Price ls, 
ANTHONY TREHERNE and CO., Ltd, 


$ AGAR STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
Office of Crampton’s Magazine, 








Monthly, Price One Shilling. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


for 1902. 


Edited by the Rev 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M. A., LL.D. 
During the year 1902 the Editor hopes to publish ia 
the Exprosrtok the following important works: 
JERUSALEM : a Series of er on the Historical 
Geography of Jerusalem. vAa the Rev. Professor 
Grorcr ADaM SmitTuH, D.D., 
STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL, Py 
Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 
DIALOGUES ON PROPHECY. By the Rev. E.C, 
Setwry, D.D., Head-Master of Uppingham, 
STUDIES IN THE INNER LIFE OF JESUS. 
By the Rev, ALPRED E. Garviz, MLA., D.D. 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST. By the Rev. Professor 
James Denner, D.D. 
With articles from many other eminent 
contributors. 





London: Hopprr anp SrovGxHTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


Subscription for the year, 12s. post paid. 





Price Half-a-Crown Monthly. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


for DECEMBER contains 
Mii7sRisM IN Powitics anD Lorp Rorerts’ AgxY 
REORGANISATION ScHEME. By Jean de Bloch. 
Our Unuarry Divisions: a Plea FoR THE RECO¢- 
nition or Non-EpiscopaL Cuvrcues, By Canon 
Hensley Henson. 
Tar New ReieN 1N Itaty. By Bolton King, 
JouRNaLism £OR University Mex. By F. 
Lowndes, 
AxTHROPOLOGY Reconstructgp. By the Rev. W. W. 
Peyton. 
Maxiur | Gorxy. 


5. A 


By Count S. C. De Soissons. 


A Diary or THE NataL Campaian. By Raymond 
Maxwell, 
Lirerary SUPPLEMENT: CHRISTMAS AND OTEEB 


Boors. By ‘A Reader.” 


London: Tur CoLtumnts Company, Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 and 48a Fetter Lane, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PABIS, 1878 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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DO NOT FORGET 


DOOD PS SHPHOPSOOHHOSOOS OSHS SSOP OD OOOSD 





MM. DELATAIRE et FILS will be reluctantly compelled, 
AFTER DECEMBER §3ist, 


to 


INCREASE THE PRICE 


of their well-known 


“DUC DE MARNE’ 
CHAM PAGNE 


(EPERNAY SEC VINTAGE 1892) 


IQ0I 


to 54s. per dozen. 


Purchasers wishing to secure the present low prices should, therefore, 
send their orders without delay. 


48/- 


Per Doz. Large Bottles. 





WHAT “DUC 


A WORD T0 | 
DE MARNE” IS 


PURCHASERS | 





It is a wine of rich 


This offer is bond-fide. Carriage Free to any Address 





A Purchaser need not 
fear that he is pur- 
chasing an inferior 
wine. “DUC DE 
MARNE” is fully equal 
to many brands which 
are quoted at a fancy 
figure. 





Do not let this | 


unique opportunity 
pass by. 


{ 
aromatie flavour and 


26/6 





| 
| 


24/- 


Per Half-doz. 


Large Bottles. 








PRESENT 


PRICES. | 





Per Doz. Half- 
Bottles. 


in the United Kingdom. 








53/- 


Per 2 Doz. Half-Bottles. 





| 
} 
| 
' 
Jd 





| therefore 
| that purehasers should 


delicious bouquet. It 
is made from the 
picked and fully- 
ripened grapes of that 
glorious vintage of 
1892. In fact, it is a 
wine which should be 
eagerly snapped up 
by connoisseurs. The 
stock is nearly ex- 
hausted, and it is 
necessary 


order at once. 


QUARTER BOTTLES, 30s. per CASE of 2 DOZEN. THIS SIZE is SPECIALLY SHIPPED for INVALIDS. 





VOSOSSSSSSSSSOSSOSCCOCS 


To be obtained from all Wine Merchants, or by sending order and remittance (postal order or cheque) from the 
Importing Agents for the United Kingdom— 


FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, & CO., 
FINDLATER’S CORNER, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E., 


Who will despatch your order Carriage Paid. 
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' MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST 
$ 8 a a 
With 42 Portraits, 2 Photogravures, and other Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 363. 


CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, 
QUEEN CONSORT OF GEORGE II. AND SOMETIME 
QUEEN-REGENT : 

A STUDY OF HER LIFE AND TIME. 

By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A., 


Author of “ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen.” 








. i 
ARMENIA: Travels and Studies. By H. F. B. Lyncu. 
With 197 Illustrations (mainly in Tints), reproduced from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, and a Map of 
Armenia and Adjacent Countries. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. net. 
“Beyond all question the most delightful work of travel published in 
England for at least ten years.”—Contemporary Review. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION, 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES PAGET, 
Bart., F.R.S., D.C.L., late Serjeant-Surgeon to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Edited by SteruEen PaGEt, one of Lis Sons. With 6 Portraits, 3 Photo- 
gravures, and 4 other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I’, Author of ‘‘ The Annals of Rural Bengal,” ‘‘ The Old Missionary,” 
‘A History of British India,” &c. By Francis Henry Sure, F.S.S,, 
late of H.M. India Civil Service. With 2 Photogravure Portraits aud 8 
other Portraits and Illustrations. Svo, 163. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. By Anprew 


Laxe. With 6 Photogravure Plates (+ Portraits) and 15 other Illustrations, 
Svo, 18s. net. 
“# 


DREAMS AND THEIR MEANINGS. By Horace G. 


Hvtcxison. With many Accounts of Experiences sent by Correspondents, 
und Two Chapters contributed mainly from the Journals of the Psychical 
Research Society on Telepathic and l’remonitory Dreams. 8vo, 9s. 6d, net. 


THE ORIENTAL CLUB AND HANOVER SQUARE. 


By ALexanverR F, Bartuir. With 6 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other 
Illustrations, 4to crown 25s. net. 


BIRDS AND MAN. By W. H. Hvnsox, Author of 


‘Birds in London,” &. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


{ 


THE WAR OF THE CIVILISATIONS : being a Record of | 


a “Foreign Devil's” Experiences with the Allies in China. By GEoRGE 
Lyxcu, With Portrait and 21 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


A NEW BOOK FOR RIFLE CLUBS. 


THE BOOK OF THE RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. 
P'REMANTLE, Major, Ist Bucks V.B.C. With 54 Plates and 107 Diagrams 
in the Text, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





HORAE LATINAE : Siudies in Synonyms and Syntax. By | 


the late Ropert Ogitvin, M.A., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools 
for Seotland. Edited by ALrexaxpDreR Souter, M.A. 


Jcserx Oerivir, M.A., LL.D. 











| 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLERS COLLECTED WORKS. | 
{ 
LAST ESSAYS. | 


BY THE RIGHT HON. PROFESSOR F. MAX MOLLER, E.M. 
First Series.—ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE, FOLKLORE, AND 


OTHER SUBJECTS. Crown vo, ds. 

Contents:—Simplicity of Language (1887)—My Predecessors (1888!—Can We | 
Think without Words ? (1889)—On Thought and Tenzuage (1991)—Niterature 
before Letters (1899)—The Savage (1885)—Pre-historic Antiquities of the Indo- | 
Europeans (1895)—Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (1881)—Coincidences (1896) | 
--How to Work (1896)—Dean Liddell as I Knew Him (1899)—The Schleswig” | 
Holstein Question and its Place in History (1897)—Index. H 


Second Series.—ESSAYS ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. | 
Crown &vo, ds. 

Contents :—Forgotten Bibles (1884)—Ancient Prayers—Indian Fables and 
Esoteric Buddhism (1893)—The Alleged Sojourn of Christ in India (1894)— 
The Kutho-Daw (1895)—Buddha’s Birth Place (1898)—Mohammedanism and 
Christianity (1894)—The Religions of China (1900): 1. Confucianism; 2. Taoism; | 
3. Budéhism and Christianity—The Parliament of Religions at Chicago (1894)— | 
Why Iam not an Agnostic (1894)—Is Man Immortal ? 


' 
| 
{ 
| 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE GOLD-STEALERS: « Story of Australian Life. 


3y Epwarp Dysox. With 8 Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. Crown ; 
80, 6s. 

THE TRAITOR’S WAY. Py S. Leverr-Ysars, Author 
of “ The Honour of Savelli,” “‘ ‘The Chevalier d’Auriac,” &c, With Frontis- 
piece, crown 8vo, 6s. 5 

“De Vibrac is a really fine study, and the story is told with right feeling 
and dignity.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. By Lady Mazer 


Howakp, Author of “The Undoing of John Brewster.” Crown Svo, 6s. 





| 


ONGMANS, GREEN, & C0,, London, New York, and Bombay. ! 


L 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY. A NOVEL by 


THE WRITER OF 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN'S 


LOVE LETTERS, 


Entitled: 
“A MODERN ANTAEUS,” 


Price 6s. 


“The author of ‘A Modern Antaeus’ bids hard to beat a diz 
tinguished craftsman with his own tools.”—OUTLOOK. 

“The charm of the book is undoubted ; it is in itself a fasgj. 
nating problem, and it carries a high standard both in conception 
and treatment.’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.-GENERAL 


STR HARRY SMITH, BART., OF ALIWAL, G.C.B. Including his 

Services in South America—In the Peninsula and F’'rance—At New Orleans 

--At Waterloo—In North America and Jamaica—In South Africa duriag 

the Kafir War—In India during the Sikh War—and at the Cape, &, 

Edited by G. C, Moort Smirx, With sonie Additional Chapters supplied 

by the Editor. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, net, 
; Just out, 


MARY BOYLE, HER BOOK: an Auto. 


biography. Edited by the late Sir CourtrNary Bore, K.C.B. With Portraits 
and Illuscrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d.'net. {Just out, 


A SAILOR OF KING GEORGE: being a 


History of the Adyentures of Captain Hoffman, R.N. Edited by A. Brcx. 
FORD Bryan and the Rev. H. B. WoLEYcHE WHITMORE. With Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. ; [Ready next week, 























With a Memoir by | 
8vo, 12s, 6d, net. | 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF DARWIN’S WORKS. 
Uniform with “The Origin of Species” am “The Voyage of a Naturalist.” 
2s. 6d. net. 
THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION 


IN RELATION TO SEX. By Cwartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. 100 
pages. With Illustrations, large crown vo, 2s, Ud. net. [Just out. 





#.° JUST OUT—An Edition of “ The Origin of Species” im 
paper covers, 18, net. 


THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS 


PRELIMINARIES. A Study of the Evidence, Literary and Topographi: 

By G. B. Grunpy, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, and Univer- 

‘ With Maps and Illustrations, demy 
(Just out. 


cal. 
sity Lecturer in Classical Geography. 
‘ 


Svo, 21s, net. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION: Essays towards a 


Constructive Policy. Edited by Latriz Magnus, M.A., Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. [Just out, 
Chap. 1.—Aius anp MetHops. By the Editor. 
Chap, 2.—CauRcH ScHooLs axpD RELicious Epucatiox. By the Rev. Bernard 
Reynolds, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
Chap. 3.—TRaArNING AND REGISTRATION OF TEacHERS. By Francis Storr, BA, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Journal of Education.” < 
Chap. 4.—Tur Fonction or Inspection 1n_Seconpary Scwoors. By Sir 
Joshua Fitch, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Training 
Colleges. 
Chap. 5.—Scipxce ix Epvcation. By Professor H. E, Armstrong, Ph.D, 
F.R.S. 





Chap, 6.—IxpUsTRIAL NEEps. By A. D, Provand, formerly M.P. for Glasgow. 
Chap. 7.—CoMMERCIAL EDUCATION :— ; ; 
(a) Seconpary. By T. A. Organ, L.C.C., Vice-Chairman 
of the Technical Education Board. a 
(b) University. By Professor W. A. S. Hewins, Director 
of the London School of Economics. : 
Chap. 8.—AGRICULTURAL Epucation. By John C. Medd, M.A., Executive 
Member of the Agricultural Education Committee. 
Chap. 9.—Tur Prack oF Mopexn LaNncuaGes iN a Liberal Eptcatiox. By 
H. W. Eve, formerly Head-Master of University College School. 
BrerrocRaPHicaL Note, &e. 





NEW VOLUME IN MR. MURRAY'S 
HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


FIRST MAKERS OF ENGLAND: Julius 


Cesar, King Arthur, Alfred the Great. By Lapy Maeyrs, Author of 
** Boys of the Bible,” &c. With Mlustrations, cap. 8vo, 1s. éd. j 
[Ready next week. 
This volume is based.on the recommendations for history teaching made by 
Professor Withers at the invitation of the School Board for London. 
*,* A List of the volumes in this series will be sent post-free on applications 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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HODDER AND 


RALPH CONNOR'S NEW NOVEL. 
A FIRST EDITION OF 10,000 COPIESiNOW READY. Price 63, 


The MAN from GLENGARRY. The New 
Long Novel by RALPH CONNOR, Author of * Black Rock” (Fifth Edition, 
és.) and * The Sky Pilot” (Seventh Edition, 6s.) f 
Ralph Connor is everywhere in evidence in the story; the subtle wit, the 
thos, the distinctly human touch that characterised the earlier works of the 
Pithor—all are here, and, above all, ome is impressed with the simple truthful- 
ua put great strength of this wonderful story. 
JAN MACLAREN.—SECOND EDITION ready in a few days. Cloth, price 63. 
YOUNG BARBARIANS. By Ian Maclaren, 
‘Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” With 16 Full-page Ilustra- 
tions by Harold Copping. a 
« Qne of the very best books of the season.”—Standard, 
“Jan Maclaren has seldom done anything better—certainly he has never 
done anything more h umorous—than the ‘ Young Barbarians.’ ”"—Times. ; 
“Highly enjoyable. We have seldom seen a book more full of genuine, 
irresistible fun.”"—Spectator. 
A NOTABLE NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER, 
SECOND EDITION. Cloth, price 6s. 
The POTTER and the CLAY. A Romance. 
By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. 
«‘The Potter and the Clay’ is a notable piece of work—a moving story—2. 
fine study.” —Punch, “* Destined for success,”—Academy, 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S BEST BOOE,. 
i EIGHTH THOUSAND. Crown $vo, cloth, price 23. 6d. 
O’ER MOOR and FEN. By Joseph Hock- 
ING. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Harold Copping. 
“4 yery good book, The illustrations are admirable.” —St. James’s Gazette. 
MISS E, H. FOWLER’S CHARMING STORY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Price 63. 
The WORLD and WINSTOW. By Edith 
HENRIETTA FOWLER, 
©The novel is in all respects one of notable merit.”—Sectsman. 
“4 pretty story...... The interest of the pages increases as the story develops, 
andit can be read with pleasure and satisfaction to the end.” 
—Birmingham Daily Post. 
ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, : 
GREAT LOWLANDS. By Annie E. Holds- 
WORTH (Mrs. LEE HAMILTON). 
“ 4 strong story, vigorously told.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Jtis enriched by a wealth of incident and by many genuinely humorous 
scenes und well drawn sketches of character.”—Manchester Guardian. 
A REMARKABLE NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s., cloth. 
KITTY FAIRHALL. By John Halsham, 
Author of “ Idlehurst,’’ &e, 
“We heurtily recommend an exceptionally good novel.”—Spectator. 
“John Halsham is undoubtedly one of the greatest masters of style among 
ua, a most charming, delicate, and accomplished writer.”—LBritish Weelly, 
DAVID LYALL’S NEW BOOK. 
SECOND EDITION IN A FEW DAYS. Price 63. 
The REDEMPTION of NEIL MACLEAN. 
By DAVID LYALL, Author of ‘‘The Tand 0’ the Leal.” 
“ Pleasingly told, with many touches tender and true. ‘Lhe lesson which he 
draws at the end is an excellent one.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“A DAINTY, DELIGHTFUL BOOK.” 
Bound in white vellum, pale-blue ribbons, price 6s. 
hl 
The BRIDE’S BOOK. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 
“It would have seemed almost impossible to write a six-shilling bock all 
about love and marriage without being either maudlin or depressing, but Mrs, 
Cook has done it She has produced a book which is full of laughter, and yet 
must be taken seriously.”—Daily Chronicle, 
A CLEVER NOVEL BY LESLIE EEITH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price ts. : 
PENANCE. A Novel. By Leslie Keith. 
“There is good writing in ‘ Penance.’ The story is well put together, and 
the characters move and talk naturally.”—Manchester Guardian, 
“Leslie Keith is a fascinating novelist.”—Vanity Fair, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
EDWARD the EXILE. A Romance of 
History. By MARY M. DAVIDSON, 
‘The characters are well drawn and the story weil written.”—Shketch. 
‘Is an exciting narrative, and is well worth reading.”’-—Limes. 
ROSALINE MASSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 63, 
IN OUR TOWN. By Rosaline Masson, 
Author of ‘‘ The Transgressors,”’ &c. 
“It is certainly a book which will be read with intercst and a consider 
&be amount of pleasure,”—Scutsman, 


THE RED LEATHER SERIES. 
PIRST THREE VOLUMES. 16mo, price 2s. 6d. each net. 
Mary Wilkins.—CINNAMON ROSES. 
Alfred Tennyson.—_IN MEMORIAM. With 
a Commentary by L. MOREL, LL.D. 


George Borrow.—ISOPEL BERNERS. The 
with Introduction by THOMAS SECCOMBE, Assistant Ed‘tor of 
Dictionary of National Biography.” 











t 
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“NEW BOOKS. 


DR. JOHN WATSON’S. GREAT WORK. 
With 16 Full-page Iustrations in Colours, by an Artist sent specially to 
Palestine for the work. Royal 8vo, cloth, price 25s. net. 


The LIFE of the MASTER. By Rev. 


JOHN WATSON, M.A,, D.D. - {Prospectus on application. 
SECOND EDITION. Cloth, price 33. 6d. 


LETTERS on LIFE. By Claudius Clear. 


“Their driving alertness gives them a separate place in journalistic writing. 
.»... Llluminated by wide reading and the fruits of much good talk.” —Academy. 

* Shrewd, suggestive, kindly.”—{lUlustrated London News. 

** Claudius Clear'’s ‘lay sermons’ may do the arm-chair reader as much good 
as the sermon preached from the pulpit.”—Literature. 


REV. HUGH BLACE’S NEW VOLUME. 
SECOND EDITION, Crown &yo, cloth, price 6s. 


CULTURE and RESTRAINT. By Rev. 
HUGH BLACK, M.A., Edinburgh. 

Tan MacLaren says :—‘‘ From the urst page to the last the book is thoroughly 
well informed, fair-minded in the highest degree, acute in criticism, and written 
with en engaging lucidity of style. It is also enriched and beautitied by many 
apt quotations, and should be persuasive with all schools throngh its pervading 
human sympathy.” 





‘ Excellently edited.”—Axprew Lana in the Morning Post. 
Tn two handsome volumes, royal 8vo, price 25s. net. 


SIX SAINTS of the COVENANT: Peden, 
Semple, Wellwood, Cameron, Cargill, Smith. By PATRICK WALKER. 
Edited, with Illustrative Documents, Introduction, Notes and Glossary, 
by D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D. With an Introduction by 8.R. CROCKET'. 

‘The work is done in a style to defy criticism, for probably no other living 
man has the editor’s extensive and peculiar knowledge of rare covenanting 
books, tracts, and manuscripts. Anexemplary piece of work. Patrick Walker 
even without notes is a most readable author, and with the notes his book is 
certainly indispensable to historical students. It is admirably printed on light 

paper, and has index, glossary, bibliography, and a foreword by Mr. S. B. 

Crockeit.”-—Athenzum, 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


Imp. 8vo, cloth gilt, price $3. 


A GIFT BOOK for the HOME. Poems 
hy His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T. With numerous Illustrations 
trom the Old Masters, &e. 

MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
Large crown 8vo, price 10s, net. 


RELIGION IN RECENT ART. By P. T. 
FORSYTH, D.D. With Iilustrations reproduced from Pictures by Holman 
Hunt, Burne-Jones, and Rossetti. ; 

The writer has in view chiefly the religious significance of our contemporary 
art; be prizes art chiefiy as it cau speak to the soul. This work is an attempt 
to bring home to the lay mind that spiritual interest in the great subject- 
matter art, which must in the long run constitute the basis of the appeal to 
mankind at large, 

FRANE T. BULLEN’S NEW BOOE.—READY ON MONDAY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

The APOSTLES of the SOUTH-EAST. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, Author of “ With Christ at Sea.” SEVENTH 
EDITION, 63. 

CHRIST AND RECENT CRITICISM. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. €d. 
The CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION. 
Christ and Recent Criticism, By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 
r [Ready in a few day. 
PROF, BLAIKIE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With Portrait, price 6s., cloth. 


WILLIAM GARDEN BLAIKIE. An Auto- 


biography. Recollections of a Busy Life. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by NORMAN L, WALKER, D.D. 


REV. J. H. JOWETT’S NEW VOLUME. 
Crown vo, cloth, price 6s. 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and other 
Sermons. By Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A., Birmingham. 

“The volume is a great refreshment. As we breathe its bracing air, and take 
in its great horizons, we realise afresh the greatness of the pulpit’s mission 
when adequately conceived ; the infinite importance both to individual! and to 
national lie of the message the true preacher has to bring.’—Christian World. 
A STRIKING CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 63. 





A HISTORY of the PLYMOUTH 


BRETHREN. hy W. BLAIR NEATBY, M.A, 
“ This carefully prepared and well-written book will deeply interest a large 
circle of readers.’’-—Scotsman, 
NEW WORK BY REV. G. H. MORRISON. 
SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 
FLOOD TIDE. Sunday Evenings in a 
City Pulpit. By the Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A., of Dundee. 
“ These sermons are modern in touch and spirit, and should be of special 





value amid the diificulties and dangers of a transitional period in theological 
..The tone and temper and spirit of the whole are admirably 





| torce in modern life.”"—Scotsman. 








The CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER of. . 
THE BOOKMAN 


and Reviews 
| of nearly 


NOW READY.—In Two Colours 


| Containing Notices 


etiective for such a presentation of Evangelical religion as shall make it a vital 


New Books. Illustrations. | Pages. 


, Art Wrapper, price 1s. net. 


Anda Magnificent PORTPOLIO containing separate PLATES of SCOTT, DICKENS, & THACKERAY, 


HODDER and 


London : 





STOUGHTON, 27 





Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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“Anew volume by the Poet of Wiecklow.”—OBsERVER. 


BALLADS OF DOWN. 


BY 


G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, 


MLA. D.Lit. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


(Being a2 Companion Volume to the Author's 


“STORIES OF WICKLOW.”) 


“ Musical, unaffected, direct."—Academy. 
“The haunting charm of some of this singer’s lyrics.” 
—Morning Post. 


“ A craftsman who knows how to wield his tools.’—Spectator. 


“ Warmth of feeling. spirit, and a thoughtful completeness mark 
these poems. The dialect poems are very musical.”—Bovkinan. 

“ A welcome freshness comes up from the verses picturing outdoor 
scenes, and the scent of wildflowers clings to the pages.” —LEehv. 

“There is much to attract and charm in ‘ Ballads of Down.’” 

—Literary World. 

“ Must win for the author new admiration from his multitude of 
readers.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“The spirit that breathes in the national poet of Scotland 
breathes to a very considerable extent in the Poet of Wicklow.” 

—Brighton Gazeite. 

“ AJl Irishmen should find pleasure in these ‘ Ballads.’ ”—Globe. 

“He can no longer be known exclusively as the ‘Poet of Wick- 
low. He will be quite as correctly described as the ‘Poet of 
Down,’ ”*—Newcastle Courant. 

“fThey] surround us with a pervasive atmosphere of wood and 
hill and brook and bird, remaining with us long after we have left 
the book at home and have gone again into the work-a-day world.” 

— Outlook (New York). 

“ The fine poetic feeling, the free, strong imagination, and the 
invariable fluency of all his writings.”—Lyttelton Times (U.S.A4.) 

“The Ulster character and the Ulster dialect have never before 
found such expression in literature as in these delightful ‘ Ballads 
of Down, *—Leisure Hour. 

“ The men of Down may be proud of their poet...,..An excellent 
representative of a splendid race.”"—Birmingham Gazette. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 





SECOND EDITION, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 

EpIsoDES OF THE MONTH. 

Tur INFLUENCE OF THE SovuTH AFRICAN Wak UPON THE PRESTIGE OF THE 
British Empirr. By Captain A. T. Mahan, Author of ‘‘ The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History.” 

Some PossiBLE CONSEQUENCES OF AN ANGLO-RUsslaN UNDERSTANDING. By 
A. B.C., &c. 

Brockaray. By the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C., MP. 

TrapE UNIONS AND THE i 3. By Sir Godfrey Lushington, 





House or Lorps. 
G.C.M.G., Ex-Under-Secretary for Home Affairs. 

Ixpoor Skating. By the Hon, Aigernon Grosvenor. 

AMERICAN Arralrs. By A. Maurice Low. 

FREEING THE House or Commons. By J. Parker-Smith, M.P. 

we Exciusion oF ALIENS AND UNDESIRSBLES FROM AUSTRALASLi, 
Hon W. Pember Reeves, Agent-Genera] for New Zealand. 

ConcERNING Mountatxs. By Miss Gerirude Bell. 

Os Discrwuxe. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G, 

GREATER Beirarn, 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


THE LADIES’ LEAGUE GAZETTE. 


The Journal of the Ladies’ League for the Defence and Promotion of the 
Reformed Faith of the Church of England. 

Cortexts of the DECEMBER Issve:- 
Meyrick.—Incidental.—Home Reading Union: 
Hebrews. —The Church Sisters’ Home.— Catholics without the Pope. By 
Canon T. D. Bernard.—United Action among Moderates in the Church of 
Englund. By Chancellor Lias.—The Contraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. 
By Linden Hutland.—Ritualism at Doncaster.—Roads to Rome. By the Rev. 
Arthur Galton.—Reviews, &c. 

The November and December Numbers contain particulars of 

Three Prizes of £25, £15, £5. 

Offered for Open Competition in Bible Study anwong Church Members. 

Of all Newsagents aud Booksellers; 2d.; or post-free, 3d., from the 
SECRETAEY, 6 Grosvenor Mansions, 82 Victoria Street, Londou, §,W.; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO,, Ltd, London. 





By the 
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THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, the owners of the ¢, 
right, have arranged to issue, jointly with Mir. HENRY 
FROWDE, of the Oxford University Press, 

A COMPLETE COPYRIGHT EDITION 

THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


of Dickens's Works in 17 vois. feap. Svo, under the title 
of “The Oxford India Paper Dickens. 


No complete Edition (with or without the original Illustrations) can be 
issued for many years to ¢ome, other than the Oxford India Paper Edition 
those issued exclusively by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, and 

At the beginning of each book a List or THE Cuter Craracters mentioned 
in the text is printed for convenient reference. The Covers are decorated j 
Blind with Outline Portraits after the Drawings by ‘ Phiz,” Cruikshank a” 

= = ’ 
NOW READY. 
(A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 illustrations by “ Phiz.” 

1.. A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 4 Illustrations by p34 

¢ Mitehell, E. A. Norbury, and F. H. Townsend. flee 


2, THE PICKWICK PAPERS, With 3 Ilustrations by Seymour and 


WITH 





(OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
2.) THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, With 4 Hlustrations by Harry 
Furniss, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, With 65 Illustrations by John Leech, p, 
Maclise, R.A., B. Doyle, C. Stanfield, R.A., Sir E. Landseer, B.A, J. 
Tenniel, and F, Stone. i 
4., MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. With 19 Illustrations by George 
Cattermole and *‘ Phiz.’’ is 
THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. With 12 Llustrations by g, 
Luke Fildes, R.A, 
r JGREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 10 Illustrations by Charles Green, 
“*\ REPRINTED PIECES, &c. With 3 lilustrations by F. Waiker, 
6. DOMBEY AND SON. With 40 Illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz.” 


In cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
In leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 

Athenezwm.—* Never were the wonders of Oxford India Paper more in place 
for Dickens is very lengthy, and formerly a book of his ina volume of small 
size meant distressing print. Now he is alike portable and well printed, with 
all the old illustrations.” 

Notes and Queries.—* We have tried the text with eyes no longer young, and 
find it a marvel of legibility, being capable of being read in almost any light; 
and the book, thanks to the paper, is a mere feather-weight......, The character 
of the illustrations is fairly preserved in the reductions, and these are 
indispensable to the full enjoyment of the novel” 

Sphere.—‘‘ It is an achievement to have printed the whole of Dickens’s works 
in seventeen volumes in such splendid type as this edition affords, and it is one 
further tribute to the mayie of the Oxford India Puper.” 

Daily News.—‘' Anew, cheap, and delighttul issue. 


London: 
HENRY FROWDE, CHAPMAN & HALL, Lr. 
AMEN CORNER, EL. | 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


Messrs. MACLEHOSE'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, with 41 Illustrations from Contemporary 
Sources, 63, net. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE 
FRENCH MONARCHY. 


By SOPHIA H. MACLEHOSE. 


“We do not want for the ordinary reader a more readable and a more 
thorough guide to the decay of the Monarchy than this lucid and carefully. 

ivested sketch of the most interesting period of the eighteeuth-century his 
tory. It is more than asketch, it is a history.” —spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. SIXTH THOUSAND. 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 
Chosen from the ‘‘Fairie Queene.” 
Feap. 8vo, art linen, Js. 64; Cheap Edition, in paper boards, ls. 6d. 
“ The book could not have been better executed had it been the work of the 
Lambs.’—Suturduy Review. 


RUSKIN at the ENGLISH LAKES 
By the Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 
Crown 8vo, with 10 Full-page Illustrations, 5s. net. 

“His book is a worthy tribute to the great man’s memory.”—Svpeciator. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS of the ENGLISH LAKES 


Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, 10s. net. 
oS 


LIFE AND NATURE AT THE ENGLISH LAKES 


Crown Svo, 5s. net, 


MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS. 


Second Edition, With 16 Fuil-page Plates, 5s. net. 


PRO PATRIA ET REGINA. 


Beiny Poems from Nineteenth-Century Writers in Great Britain 
and America, issued in Aid of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra's 
Fund for Soldiers and Sailors. Collected and Edited by Pro- 
fessor KNIGHT, St. Andrews. 

Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

















MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University, 
Loudon and New York; MACMILLAN & CQ,, Ltd. 


JAMES 


Glasgow. 
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WILLIAMS & NORCATE’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





“ and living interest in mankind, and 
wy sols of Pak conviction as to the truth 
oi Christianity.” —Guerdian. 

: } RTH 
NOW RFADY, SECOND EDITION, FQUR 
° ISAND, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. éd. ; halt- 
—_ ieoten Ls, 6d. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


¥ oth Ch TA tat ry in the 
d Professor of Chure ory in 
or ea University, Berlin. 
Translated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
i jal Preface to the English Edition by 
With Boec the Author, 


“In many respects this is the most notable work 
of Prof, Harnacks...... These lectures are most re- 
markable, both for the historical insight they dis- 
play and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” 

—Literature, 

“Magnificently translated by Mr. Saunders. .... 

These ucademical discourses are in parts more like 
jonate mission preaching. The eloquence carries 
oue away."—Church dimes. * 





NOW READY.—Crown 8yvo, cloth, 4s, 


MONASTICISM: 


Its Ideals and History ; 
AND 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Two Lectures by ADOLF HARNACK, 
Translated into English by E. E. KELLETT, MLA,, 
and F. H. MAKSHILLE, Fhv., M.A, 
“The lectures impart to these old subjects a new 
and vivid interest which cannot but win this faithful 
version many aduniring readers. ’—-Scvisman, 





Fith and Enlarged Edition, representing the Philoe 
sophy as Completed and Revised, now ready, 
Dewy &vo, cloth, 2ls. 


EPITOME OF THE 
SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 
OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


By F. HOWARD COLLINS. 
With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown yo, cloth gilt, 
380 pp., 6s. net. 


THE GARDEN OF LIFE, 


Flowers of Thought on Culture, Conduct and 
Character for Every Day in the Year, with Notices 
of 365 Authors. 
Gathered and Arranged by H. W. SMITH. 
“A delightful gift-book, abounding in beautiful 
passages, skilfully gathered from the world’s best 
Lterature.“—North British Advertiser. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—3 vols. demy 8yo, 
cloth, Sls. 6, Vol. IIL, separately, 7s. 62 


THE OPUS MAJUS OF 
ROGER BACON. 


Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, 
By JOHN HENRY BRIDGES, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 

Vol. III. contains Revised Text of the First Three 
Parts, Corrections, Emendations, and Additional 
Notes, and Facsimiles of Bacou’s Greek and Hebrew 
Writing. 

“Makes some important additions to our know- 
ledge of Bacon MSs. It is pleasant to have an 
opportunity of recognising Dr. Bridges’s services to 
the history of science by the publication of this 
work.”—Athenzum. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—Demy 8v9, cloth, 
8s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By LEONARD HALL, M.A, 


The book is devoted to the consideration of the 
following problem: Given a community of similar 
Seutieut unicellular organisms, to inquire if the 
process of organic evolution is adequate to develop, 
such a community, the mental phenomena aud 
combined and co-ordinated actions manifested by 
manand theanimals generally in a mauueranalogous 
With that by which the same process has produced 

social phenomena aud combined aud co-ordinated 
ations manifested by communities of men, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
l4 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON; and 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 








BLACKIE & SON’S LIST 


A NOTE-BOOK OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By PHILIP C. YORKE, M.A,, Magdalen College, Oxford. In 2 vols. Vol. I.—To 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. 6s. net. 


This book consists of brief and concise notes on the most important French writers, together 
with full and carefully selected specimens of their work. By leaving out the lesser names, 
space has been gained in which to represent the greater writers more adequately than is 
usually the cage in volumes of selections. 





The Standard says.—‘‘ Mr. Yorke’s comments on each writer are pithy, scholarly, and often acute. 
He has not merely sought to throw into relief personal characteristics, but to trace in bold outline what 
is more difficult: the rise and progress of French style.” 

The Bookman says.—“ It is certainly of far more importance than the ordinary class-book. It gives 
concise notes of writers and specimens of their work; but it is done with so much thought, taste, and 

iterary skull that it forms a valuable aid to literary students.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. By L. E. KASTNER, B.A., and Prof. H. G. ATKINS, M.A. 4s, 6d. 


The Guardian says.—‘‘ We like the book immensely, and shall rank it on our shelves among the books 
most freyuently referred to.” 


The Literary World says.—‘It will, we hope, make the mouths wwater of a multitude of readers for 
the inexhaustible literary riches which it so accurately and withal so daiutily describes.” 


The Speaker says.—‘ There is a great deal to praise in every part of the hook. The French classical 
drama is discussed with rare sympathy.” 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL 


HISTORY. By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. sometime Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Harrow School. 5s. 


The Cambridge Review says.—“ This book is a god-send......All students of history should at once 
procure it.” 


The Oxford Magazine says.—“ Easily outdistances all competitors. It is eminently workmanlike in 
form and eminently readable in composition.” 


The Academy says.—‘ An excellent outline of the leading facts of English industrial history.” 


AN OUTLINE OF THE RELATIONS BE. 
TWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND (500-1707). 
By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 


The Saturday Review ssys.—Mr. Rait is clear and interesting. He has summarised with skill a mass 
of useful information. We are especially grateful for his collection of medimval allusions to the 
Highlander.” 

The Athenzeum says.—‘‘ Mr. Rait’s book may be recommended as a sound and rapid sketch of Anglo- 
Scottish relations down to the Union.” 


Tho Outlook says.—** Mr. Rait has succeeded admirably, his style being concise and lucid, his occasional 
illustrations from contemporary literature both apt and vivid.” 


The Cambridge Review says.—‘‘ The work ought to be of service to all students of history.” 


THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT BEFORE 


THE UNION OF THE CROWNS. By ROBERT §, RAIT. 8yo, 6s, net 


EVERETT’S ELECTRICITY. (Being an expansion 


of Part III. of Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy on the lines of modern electrical 
theory.) Edited by Prof. J. D. Everett, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. 4s. 6d, 


The Cambridge Review says.—‘ We know of no hook which can be so confidently recommended to 
the studeat of Physics as Professor Everett’s expansion of Deschanel.” 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS, 


MESSRS, BLACKIE & SON have the pleasure to announce a new Series of French 
Books under the above title, the aim of which is to provide students of French literature 
with well printed selections over a wide range ina cheap ard handy form. Each book 
consists of from 32 to 40 pages, uniform in size with the well-known Junior English 
Classics, and contains, in addition to the French Text, a brief Introduction and short Notes. 
The price is Fourpence, Complete list on application. The first books are as follows :— 
SELECTIONS FROM RABELAIS. Eadited by E. C. Goupzzre, 

M.A., of Tonbridge School. ; ; 
MOLIERE—SCENES FROM LE MEDECIN MALGRE 

LUI. Edited by W. J. CLark, M.A, Ph.D. 

LE SAGE—SELECTIONS FROM GIL BLAS. Edited by H. W. 

ATKINSON, M.A., of Rossall School. 

MADAME DE SEVIGNE—SELECT LETTERS. Edited by 

Miss M. F. VERNON Harcourt, of Notting Hill High School. [ Nearly ready. 


PROSPER MERIMEE—MATEO FALCONE, &c. Edited by 


J. E. MICHELL, M,A., of Westminster School. 


BLACKIE’S ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES. 


General Editor—Prof. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 
MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON have the pleasure to announce a new Greek Series under 
the above title, edited by Prof. TYRRELL, on the same general lines as their ILLUSTRATED 
LATIN SERIES. The first volumes are— 























| AESCHYLUS—EUMENIDES. Edited by Liover D. Barnett, M.A, 


Litt.D., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridyve. 3s. 6d. * 
XENOPHON—ANABASIS II. Edited by the Rev. G@. H. Natt, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Westminster School. (In the press. 
HOMER—ODYSSEY I. Edited by the Rev. E. C. Everarp Owen, 


M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. [ln the press. 


London. BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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WM. BLAGKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 
WORDS BY AN | 
EYEWITNESS: 


The Struggle in Natal. 
By ‘‘ LINESMAN.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SPECTATOR on * LINESM AN.” 


“The republication in book form of magazine articles cannot be commended 
as a general rule, but it has seldom been more completely justified than in the 
case of the wonderful series of war pictures that have appeared in * Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ during the past year or more over the signature of * Linesman.’” 


DAILY CHRONICLE on * LINESMAN.” 


***Tinesman’ is so clear and comprehensive that every serious historian 
in the future will have to consult his chapters.” 


STANDARD on * LINESMAN.” 
“A book of undeniable superiority......Astonishingly. vivid......The book is 


admirable.” 
ATHENZUM on ** LINESMAN.” 


“They are singularly vivid as pictures of real war, and......kave much 
historical value.” 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 


JANETTA, DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. With Portrait and Llustrations, 
in 2 vols., Post 8vo, 15s, net. 


CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY. 


FLOWERING OF THE 


1s. net. 


THE 


ALMOND TREE. By Cristian Burse. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


A PALACE OF DREAMS, and other 


Verse. By Apa Bartrick Baker. Crown &vo, 5s. 
“Will be read with unfailing interest and never-disappointed admiration.” 
—Scotsman. 
** Remarkable for their thoughtfulness, and a recurring felicity of expression, 
which satisfy the reason and charm the sense of melody.” —Glasgow Herald, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


HAUD IMMEMOR: Reminiscences of 


Legal and Social Life in Edinburgh and London, 1850-1900. By Cuartrs 
Stewart. With 10 Photogravyure Plates, Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


ON MONDAY, DECEMBER 9TH, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


SEPOY GENERALS: Wellington to 


Roberts. By G. W. Forrest, L.C.LE., Ex-Director of Records, Govern- 
ment of India. With Portraits, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Summary of Contents.—Duke of Wellington—Sir David Baird—Sir Herbert 
B. Edwardes—Sir Charles Napier—Sir Thomas Munro—Sir William Lockhart 
—Sir Donald Stewart—Geneéral John Jacob—Earl Roberts. 








New Six-Shilling Novels, 
A MAN OF DEVON. By Joun Sivsony. 


“The initial tale is admirably related. Its interest is psyzhological; it 
puzzies and holds us......by its vivid suggestions of the greatest mystery of our 
human nature.”—St, James’s Gazetie. 


THE END OF AN EPOCH. Being 


the Personal Narrative of Adam Godwin, the Survivor. By A, Liycotn 
GREER. 


JOE WILSON AND HIS MATES. 


By Hrexer Lawsox, Author of * The Country I Come From,” &¢, 





SECOND EDITION.—NOW READY. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 1,034. DECEMBER, 1901. 2s. 6d. 


Dar. By “Linesman.” 
CAMPING ON LAKE WINNIPEG. 
NEVER MarrieD.—HEr SisTER. 
JONES OF PaNNMAEN. 

Byxon, 1816-1824. By G. S. Street. 

Ture Westcotres. By A. T. Quiller-Couch., Chaps. 7-9, 

Recent Fiction. 

THE State OF INDIA. 

Tux Congvest or CHARLOTTE. Chap. 13, 

Li Huna-Cuana. By Alexander Michie. 

Musines WitnHovr Mxeruop.—Two Years or Emotiow—Garrat Occasions 
AND THEIR PaGrEanTkY—THE ReturN OF THE DUKE oF Yore—OvR 
CoLrontaL Empire—Txe Conrvusion or Toncues—Tur Oup RabicaL anv 
tHE New—An Eprrion oF Hazziitr—His Porrtican Presupices—His 
Interest 1x Lire AND LETTERS—W1ILLIAM Hazirt anv Samvet JouNSON. 

Ter MutisTRx aND THE Wak. 


By C. Hanbury- Williams. 
By Moira O'Neill. 





DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW Boon 


UR, CHARLES HASTINGS'’S IMPORTANT WoRK 
ON THE THEATRE, 


THE THEATRE: 


Its Development in France and England, and a History 
of its Greek and Latin Origins. 
By CHARLES HASTINGS. 
With an Introductory Letter from VICTORIEN SARDOL, 
Authorised Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. Demy 8vo, 384 PP., S3.net, 
**An admirable book.” ** Thoroughly interesting.” 
“Really valuable book.”—Standard. 
= ~ —, Edition the Athenzum (February, 
‘“* Novel in plan and original in treatment. Agreeable in pe: ake 
be of much use. Concise, luminous, and on nie. "avant ana at 


theatrical development more concise and trustworthy than is ¢ 
. . . Fs a i 
many works on the same subject with which we are familiar.” Ye found i 


COMMENTS OF 
A COUNTESS. 


Pott 4to, 6s. 


| PAS: 
heal those who are here for Adventure rather than 
Profit. 


NEW NOVEL. JUST OUT. 


WITHIN THE RADIUS: 
AN ENTERTAINMENT, 
By ALBERT KINROSS, 
With COVER DESIGN. Crown &vo, 63, 


LOVE versus INDEPENDENCE. JUST OUT. 
A ROMANCE OF THE BACHELOR WOMAN, 


, ’ 
FREDERIQUE. By Marcet Prévosr, 
Author of “Les Demi -Vierges.” Translated by Euzey 
MARRIAGE. Crown 8vo, 396 pp., 6s. 


A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA. B 
e 
BurTON EGBERT STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. y 
Dedicated to the memory of the gallant men who fell with dust of 
failure bitter on their lips that others might be taught the lesson of 
the Wilderness. 


1901) spoke thus. 








WiTHIN 
THE 
RADIUS 














THE BOOK OF TO-DAY. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


By ELINoR GLYN. With Photogravure Frontispiece 6s, 
“ Fascinating, tantalising, lovable little being.’ Daily Chronicle. 





JUST OUT.—‘**A CAPITAL GIFT-BOOK.” 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


By Cuartes and Mary Lamp. With 20 Illustrations by 
H. Pille. Etched by L. Menzies. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, ds. net. 
“In a most handy shape, with admirable illustrations.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY 


MONTH. By J. A. OWEN and Professor G. 8. Bove, 
F.LS., F.G.S. New Edition, with Notes, by the late Lord 
LitForD. In 1 vol., 500 pages, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

“Charming gossips, reminding us of Gilbert White ond Richard Jefferies.” 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS, 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net, 
Write for Special Prospectus, 


? ‘i ny 

SPINOZA’S ETHIC. Translated from 

the Latin of Benedict de Spinoza by W. HALE WHITE. Trans- 

lation Revised by AMELIA HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A.(Edin) 

Third Edition, Corrected. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ There is no occasion to multiply words about this revised issue. Whens 
translator is careful and exact, has mastered the matter as well as the language 
of his original, and puts into his Preface just so much intorma ion as the 
reader may reasonably want to have at hand in the same volume, there is 
nothing for a critic to do but to certify the fact with brief and cordiai thanks,” 

—Saturday Leview. 

“4 labour of love which will be of the greatest value to English studexts of 
philosophy. Mr. Hale White is singularly well suited to the task which i« his 
undertaken ; he is nobly enduwed with the clarity of perception and the wa. mth 
of sympathy which are so rarely found allied in one mind. His long preface 
a most valuable dissertation upon Spinoza’s views and arguments.”—Speaker, 
“A trustworthy translation.”—Academy. 


SPINOZA’S TRACTATUS DE IN- 
TELLECTUS EMENDATIONE. ‘Translated from the Latia 
of Benedict de Spinoza by W. Hate WuiTe,  Translatiod 
Revised by AMELIA HuTcHIsoN STIRLING, M.A.(Edin) 
Crown Syo, 2s, 6d. 

















Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. Edinkurzh and London. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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rrom Mr. JOHN LONG'S LIST 


TWO GREAT NOVELS 


By the Author of that immensely Popular Book, 
' «THE MASTER SINNER.” 


THE CURSE OF EDEN 


Westminster Gazette. —‘‘ Instead of Angel Clare (‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles’) 
and his false code of honour, one law for the man and another for the 
woman, here is the picture of the strong man who can probe the depths of 
human weakness, and, understanding all, forgive all, Mr. Thomas Hardy 
was no doubt right in suggesting that Angel Clare was the common type, 
and although many attempts have been made to give the reverse side of the 
picture, very few of them have been at all convincing. The author of ‘The 
Curse of Eden’ has succeeded in a task at which even cleverer writers have 
failed. He has presented a very real character-study of the opposite type to 
Angel Clare. The present case, indeed, is a much stronger one. Muriel 
Temple is uot, like Tess, a mere child in the ways of the world......Muriel 
Temple is a very real person. In parts quite brilliant is ‘The Curse of 
Eien,’ ” 








THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


BARBARA WEST. 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 6s. 


Literature. —“ It is long since we have had the good fortune to chance upon 
a book so convincing and so capable.” 

Duily News.—“ One of the most completely convincing heroines we have yet 
encountered in fiction.” 

literary World.—“‘A really absorbing novel, remarkable for the extreme 
delicacy of its tone, its insight, its humour, its tender pathos.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ A clever tale, a ook of brilliant parts.” 

leeds Mercury.—“It is impossible to give any idea of the beauty and feeling 
with which this story is told.” 

Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ It will live in the memory as a novel of nobly charitable 
purpose......a really brilliant and impressive study.” — 

. 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 





“Luzzoo” 
if 59 
Luzzoo 


This “zuzzooing ” individual was one of the men who let 
go of “Mother Earth’s apron-strings” and started ona 
“covery of the Moon,” afterwards transmitting the 
knowledge he gained to our mundane sphere.| 


The First Men in the Moon 
The First Men in the Moon 


A remarkably fascinating narrative of grotesque adven- 
tures, telling all about the world inside the moon, how 
the men got there, and of their strangely thrilling 
experiences amongst the moon-folk—Better order the 
book now! 


By H. G. Wells 
By H. G. Wells 


‘A weirdly interesting, fantastic satire. 
The most suitable Cift-book for Christmas, 


Such was the the sound Cavor had 
a habit of making when thinking 
out his most important scientific 
problems, 


Just Published, 
Price 6s. 





Of Booksellers everywhere or the Publishers, 


MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 
MAGMILLAN’S GUIDES. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest information and 
prepared expressly for these Guides. Globe 8vo. 


GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 10s. net. 
GUIDE TO EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 9s. net. 
GUIDE TO WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 9s. net. 
GUIDE TO ITALY. 10s. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—* The problem, how to be concise without being meagre, has 
been very skilfully solved in Messrs. Macmillan’s new series of pocket guides, 
es. The information is well arranged, the maps are beyond all praise, and tho 
thin opaque paper and light but strong and flexible covers enable the book, 
in spite of its multifarious details, to slip easily into a breast coat pocket....... 
Admirably-planued and edited,” 








NEW WORE BY PROFESSOR LANCIANI. 


NEW TALES OF OLD ROME. By 


Ropotro Lancrani, Author of “ Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries,” &e. Illustrated with 23 Full-page Plates and over 100 
Liustrations in the Text, 4to, gilt top, 24s. 


CHRISTIAN ART AND ARCHZA- 


OLOGY. BEING A HANDBOOK TO THE “MONUMENTS OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH.” By Watrter Lowrrm, M.A., late Fellow of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Rome. Dlustrated, Extra Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. [Handbooks of Archxology and Antiquities. 


ST. LUKE THE PROPHET. By 


Epwarp Carus Se.twry, D.D., Author of “The Christian Prophets and 
the Prophetic Apocalypse.” Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


NEW BOOKS BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN. 
THE CHRISTMAS ROSE, and other 


Thoughts in Verse. By the Rev. Htc Macurttas, D.D. Crown 8yo, 
2s. net. 


THE CORN OF HEAVEN. By the 


Rev. Hccu Macmitian, D.D. Crown vo, 6s. 


POVERTY: 2 Study of Town Lite. By 
B. Seesoum Rowntree. Illustrated with Maps, Photographs. and 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo, l0s. 6c. ret. 

















POEMS FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


Translated into English Verse by Sir Georse Youse. Crown 8vo0, 
6s, 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUME. 
BEING VOLUME II. FOE 191. 











This Special Supplement to the Dublin University Calendar has recently 
been published, price 3s. 6d., postage 6d. It contains much interesting infor- 
mation on the past History of the Trinity College, giving lists, complete in 
most cases from tbe foundation of the College in 1591, of Prizemen and 
Exhibitioners in Arts: and in the Professional Schools, Provosts, Fellows, 
Scholars, Professors, Chancellors, Vice-Chancellors, Representatives in Parlia- 
ment, and the Benefactors of Trinity Callege. 


HODGES, FIGGIS, and CO., Limited, Dublin, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR. | 


Twelve beautiful Plates in Colour illustrating the Rubaiyat, with appropri: ** 
Verses selected from Fitz-Gerald’s First Translation, Fourteen leaves Ucl 
with ribbon and neatly boxed, 2s. 6d. net. 

London: THE DE LA MORE PRESS, 52 High Holborn, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, December, 
containing 

Sir Cuartrs Dirxe’s article on GUERILLA AND COUNTER-GUERILEA. 
THE CRISIS WITH GERMANY. By ‘“Catcuas.” 

LI HUNG CHANG. By D. G. BovuLeGer. 
ANTICIPATIONS. By H. G. WELLs. 
TCHELKACHE. By Maxime Gorsi. &c., &e, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 





eee ——— 


Milk Food No. 1. Milk Food No.2. Matted Food No: 3 


From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


OO eo ~~ —~ 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, Southampton Street, W.C. 
%. C0, Lom, 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, E.G 
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J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 
Robespierre: 


A Study and Biography. 

By HILAIRE BELLOC, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Author of “‘ Danton,” “‘ Paris,” &o. 

Demy 8vo, 16s. . 


“ His * Danton,’ published two years ago, was in some respects a masterpiece. 
His ‘ Robespierre ’ is equally thorough.”"—Spectator. 


UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. 


Portraits of Some Famous Women of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Eighteenth Centu: ies. 


By GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “J. H. Frere and his Friends.” 
Extra crown Svo, 6s, 


“It is a book you will read to the last word, and thank the writer.” 
—Academy. 


“The chief charm of the book lies in its many quaint notes of life and customs 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


10s. 6d. net By ANTHONY HOPE. And 6s. 
A New Series and a New Issue, with 8 IlIustrations by 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. : 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
A Special Presentation Edition, beautifully printed on large paper, 
with 18 Illustrations by Mr. CHRISTY. 
Handsomely bound in gold, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 








A GIFT-BOOK FOR PARENTS AND OTHERS. 


THE CHILD AT HOME. 


By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS. 
Small crown 8vo, in white vellum boards, 6d. 


** Deserves to be printed in letters of gold.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“Mrs, Parsons understands much of the mind of a child.”—Daily News, 


LORD ROBERTS. 


A Life for Boys. 
By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. 
Tilustrated, extra crown §&vo, 6s. 


* Tt is so well written that history reais Kke a romance.”—Literary World. 
we y bo would be the better for reading this story of a great and exemplary 
career. Gloucestershire Journal. 


NON SEQUITUR. 


By Miss M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of ‘‘ The King with Two Faces,” &c, 
Daintiiy bound, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


* ¢Non Sequitur’ has been a real delight to us.”—Leeds Meveury, 


ITALY TO-DAY: 
A Study of her Politics, her Position, her Society, and her Letters. 
By BOT.TON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 
With Maps, demy vo, 12s, net. 
«Will undoubtedly | ecome one of the most widely read and hi al 
volumes on Italian life and prospects.”— World. ay se 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 


1814-1871. 
By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 
“'We must pronounce this work of Mr, Bolton King to be the history of the 
Ttalian movement.’’—Spectator. 


TREASON AND PLOT: 


Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen 
Elizabeth. 
By MARTIN HUME, Author of ‘‘ The Great Lord Burghley,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“ To write the story of those yearsa better man than Mejor Hume could hardly 
have been chosen.” —Athenzun. 


BOLINGBROKE & HIS TIMES. 
By WALTER SICHEL. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

«© Admirable...... Mr. Siche] has drawn the world in which Bolingbroke li 
with a brilliant pen. He hassketched Addison and Steele, Swift and are 
not, Marlborough and Peterborough, with amazing speed and amazing 
accuraty.”—Spectator. si 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: 


Work and Life. 
By J. A. HOBSON. 
Demy 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 
* This is a work to be reckoned with by all economists and sociologists, and 


which every s0gial reformer would do well to study with care, 
—Manchester Guardian. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Oj 


Books for Christmas Presents. 


The Victorian Anthology, 


Edited by the Right Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART GRANT pppp 
Late Governor of the Madras Presidency. t 


With Introductions and Notes, 7s. 6d. 


This important Work,which will be issued as asmal] demy8 aie 
600 PP.» with a Decorative Title-Page and Binding by ye "Jonet Beet 
will be READY NEXT WEEK. Also in Leather Bindings; prices o¢ 

Booksellers. # ths 


CHIVALRY. By F. Warre Corns, M.A, 


Vice-Provost of Eton. 4s. 6d. “Quite the best popular account of 4h; 
important aspect of medisval life. The illustrations are exce bhi 
and well reproduced.” —Manchester Guardian, ently chose 


A OCHARMING PRESENT FOR A GIRI, 


GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Hz, 


Swan. Printed throughout in red and black, and tastefully bound in decorate] 
linen, small 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. ‘‘ A very interesting little volume, containing 
a great amount of information, collected with no small pains and research, 
The etymology of the name, its variants and derivatives, sometimes not 

little remote, its use, historical associations, &c., make up an intefesting 
account under each name.”’—Speciator. ‘ An absorbing little book, full of 
surprises. Miss Swan’s keen qe has traced the naanes of girls to their utter. 
most sources.”—Bookman. ‘ Full of interesting information,” —Athenzyn, 


FOR A PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By J.c¢ 


Mrxcuiy.. 6s. (Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Merchant Taylors’, Rughy, 
St. Paul's, Westminster, Winchester.) “There is abundance of room for 
the present book, which relates a great amount of interesting tradition) 
me —_ — ——. — - = — a interesti ing,” 
Glasgow Herald. “Theeight great public schools are here very adequatay 
and graphically written of.”~Bookman, ae 


SUITABLE FOR EVERYBODY. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 


Colonel Datsrac and T. B. Harsortir. 8-vols., each 7s. 6d. ae | 
7s. 6d.; Greek and Latin (with translations), 7s.6d.; French and Italian 
(with translations), 7s. 6d. The whole forms a very handsome set of books, 
small demy 8vo, each 500-650 pp., fully indexed, in cloth gilt, extra, 












IMPORTANT WORKS by CHARLES A. MERCIER, 
M.B., MB.C.P., F.B.CS., Lecturer on Insanity at the 
Westminster Hospital. 


(1) PSYCHOLOGY: Normal and Morbid, 
. xvii—518, lis. “‘ Dr. Mercier’s’ ters in phil h: 
il) and Spencer, and teen om : the Suines an cheteensd 
his expository style, while there is a greater freshness and breeziness ip 
illustration.”—Scotsman. 


(2) TEXT-BOOK OF INSANITY. cisco 
THE ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY OF SID¢. 


WICE: an Introduction to the “‘ Methods of Ethics.” By F. H. Harwazp, 
M.A., B.Sc. 4s. 6d. “‘ The neophyte will find in this littel book just what hy 
needs, succinct exposition, the unravelling of apparent inconsistencies, ani 
the various lines of argument drawn together to a point.”—Scotsman, 


THE ADVERSARIES OF THE SKEPTIC: 


or, The Specious Present, A New Inquiry into Human Knowledge. By 
AtrreD Hopver, Ph.D. 6s. _“ Brilliant, and much of its doctrine is timely 
and wholesome.’’—Critical Review. ‘‘This is a courageous and vigorow 
book, and well deserves the attention of students of philosopby.’—Ozfori 
Magazine. 7 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. By A. %. 


Cominc. Dedicated to Earl Grey. 2s. 6d. A Sketch of the History 
and Principles of the Proposed Reform, with a critical account ef the 
various points of view from which it has been attacked, and summaryet 
progress made, Appendix gives documents. 


POVERTY AND UN-BRITISH RULE IN 


INDIA. By DapasHar Naorost. 692 pp., 8vo, 10s. 6d. “It gives a large 
number of incontrovertible facts as to the terrible state to which India has 
been reduced by Imperialistic greed.”—Humane Keview.  ‘‘ There is 06 

ying the great value of it.”—Scotsman. ‘The work is able ant 
reasonable, the mass of sis clearly arranged, and the tone tempers 
and plezsant.”—Libderty s.eview, 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
LORD DUNCHESTER; or, The End of Dr 


Therne. Av Autobiography. By Lieut-General Purirs. 2s. 6d. 
first 


PRINCE BABER AND HIS WIVES. by 


W.Sr. Cram. 6s. “Tales of nativé Indian life, giving evidence of 
hand knowledge. The writer possésses imagination in no small degree."~ 
Bookman. ‘It is long since we have read any ta'es more instinct with th 
naif spirit of the Eastern story-teller.”—Times of India, 

6s, 


THE MANSE GATE. By Tvusatcary. 
“It is alive from the first line to the last. We wish it were already in the 
sixpenny edition, for we hail it as one of the first Auttering forerunners ¢ 
the crusade that is to fill the years of onr new century.”—Young Man 








London: J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


WITH A PORTBAIT, large post 8vo, 7s. 64. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By HERBERT W. PAUL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MEN AND LETTERS.” 


Standard.“ The writer brings to a focus, with enviable lucidity and no 
of words, the life of a man who for more than half a century was in the 
thick of public affairs. Mr. Paul writes with moderation and candour.” 
Daily Enrenicle,—— As a political record, Mr. Paul’s summary is excellent. 
It is lucid; it is substantially accurate ; and, though sympathetic (as every 
piography ought to be), itisin the main impartial...... Given the conditions, the 
work could not have been better done.” 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 
NOTICE.—THE FIRST IMPRESSION IS EXHAUSTED. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION WILL BE READY NEXT MONDAY. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF 


KILLOWEN. By RB. Barzy O’Brien, Author of “The Life of Charles 
Stewart Parnell.” “Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &. With a 
Portrait, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. Jah ; 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ One brief, vivid and masterly volume conveying the 
character of the man as surely and forcibly as Mr. Sargent does in the portrait 
which is reproduced for the frontispiece......We hazard a guess that this book 
will be read when the biographies of most lawyers are dust and waste paper.” 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT 


MUTINY. By W. H. Fircuriz, B.A., LL.D., &c., Author of * Deeds that 
Won the Empire,” “Fights for the Flac,” “‘ Wellington’s Men,” &, With 
8 Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s, : 
Scotsman—‘‘ It is a fine book, aud no better could be put into the hands of 
our boys this Christmastide.” 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. A Two 


Years’ Record, 1899-1901. By A. Conan Dorie. 14th Impression (com- 
pleting over 53,000 Copies printed). Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This Edition is as complete as possible. It fors a record of the 
two s of warfare which expired on October 11th, and gives 
the first connected account, =. derived from private sources, 
of the operations of the last year in South Africa. 


THE SMALL FARM AND ITS 
MANAGEMENT. By James Lone, Author of “British Dairy Farming,” 
“Farming in a Small Way,” ‘‘The Story of the Farm,” “Our Food 
Supply,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GHOST BEREFT, and other Stories 


and Studies in Verse. By JANE BakLtow, Author of “Irish Idylls,” &., 
Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


ORPHEUS IN THRACE, and other 


Poems. By the late Joun Brrxe Leicester WakREN, Lord De Tanury. 
Bound in white buckram, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS, 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown &vo, 63s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” 
“THE ISLE OF UNREST,” &c. 


COUNT HANNIBAL, By Srantey J. 


Weruan, Author of “The New Rector,” “The Castle Inn,” &c. Crown 


8yo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Tilustrated London News.—‘‘ There can be little dispute that Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s new novel is his best piece of story-telling...... He has proved once 
more that in this field of romance he is far superior to his competitors.” 


THE MAKING OF AMARCHIONESS. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Author of “The Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FIRST IMPRESSION EXHAUSTED. SECOND IMPRESSION 

NEXT WEEK. 


Scotsman.—‘ A fine, brisk, humorous, cimple, and healthy story.” 
Globe,‘ Very much above the average, and very well worth reading,” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. Contents :— 
THACKERAY IN THE UNITED, THE READING PUBLIC. By Axvrew 
STATES—I. THE FIRST VISIT) Layo and “X,” a Wonrgmc May. 


(November, 1852— il, 1853). 
by Seta fates Gaate Wivneae ’ THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 


. . | -XII DELHI: RETRIBUTION. By 
With 5 text Mlustrations and Repro- 
dnctions of two Water-Colour | the Rev. W. H. Fircuert, LL.D. 
Sketches by WILL1AMTHACEERAY. | A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK.—XI. 
A SOLDIER OF MISFORTUNE. BY|THE RUBY. MINES OF. UPPER 
_ jis Pamurrra Brinars. BURMA. By Mrs. Hexry CLarENcE 
OMBRES CHINOISES,” By Avstis | Pacer. 
BSON. 
IN nin LHE OLD AND THE NEW PRODI- 
Wank, QRCHARD. By WrretD| "Gar, “By C. J. Consisi. 


OLD NAVAL FAMILIES. By Wizttam| COUNT HANNIBAL. Chaps, 34-36, 
AIRD CLOWES, | By Stannzxy J. Wermay. 








a’. Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to send a copy of their Catalogue 
post-sree upon application, 





A SELECTION FROM MESSRS. 


T. NELSON & SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


** Complete List post-free on application. 


“« Marvels of com actness and neatness.”’. en. 
“Light, small,and legible.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NELSONS’ 
New Century Library 


OF STANDARD LITTRATURE. 
IN LARGE TYPE, on Nelsons’ Extra Thin “Royal” India Paper. 
Each Work Complete in One Volume and Unabridged. 
Size only 4% in. by 6% in., and but 3 in. thick. 
| Tastefully bound, artistically “e luced, convenient to handle—they are suitable 








alike for POCKET, LIBRARY, or PRESENTATION, 
*,* Prospectus on application. 


THE NEW CENTURY SCOTT. 


THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, in 25 unique 
Pocket Volumes. 
The handiest and most attractive Edition of Scott ever published. 
“ Traly admirable issue.”—Athenzum. 
Prices: Cloth extra, 2s. net; half-bound, 4 Mlustrations, 2s. 6d. net; leather 
limp, 4 Illustrations, 3s. net; leather boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 


Twelve Pocket Volumes Now R: ad;. 

In cloth extra, gilt top, gilt back, 2s. net; in limp leatuer, gilt top, Frontis- 
piece, 2s. 6d. net; Library Edition, in leather boards, gilt edges, Frontis- 
piece, 3s. net. 

**Por the pocket there has never been a handier Dickens, nor, we may add, 

a handsomer.”"—Westminster Gazette. 


THE NEW CENTURY THACKERAY. 


Now Ready, by arrangement with Messrs, Smith, Elder, and Co. 
The COMPLETE WORKS of THACKERAY, in 14 dainty Pocket Volumes 
Sold in sets in handsome boxes, and in various styles of binding. 
Price from 31s. 6d. net per set. 
AN IDEAL SET FOR PRESENTATION. 
The volumes separately, cloth, 2s. net ; leather limp, with Frontispiece, 
2s. 6d. net; leather boards, 3s. net. 


THE NEW CENTURY BURNS. 


JUST OUT. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
IN ONE POCKET VOLUME. LARGE TYPE. 
With Portrait-Frontispiece and a Glossary, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s, 6d. net. 
AN ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR PRESENT. 




















NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
The Holy War, and Grace Abounding. 
Complete in One Pocket Volume. 

Cloth extra, 2s, 6d. net; limp leather, 3s, 6d. net. 

* A very desirable edition.” —Westininster Gazette. 
** 4 most acceptable volume.” —Guardian. 





TALES OF ADVENTURE, CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 


FOR THE COLOURS: a Historical Sketch of the 
British Army. By HERBERT HAYENS, Author of ‘Ye Mariners of 
England,” “Red, White, and Green,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 32 Illustrations by Archibald Webb and other well-known Artists. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

* It is an excellent ‘ Boy’s Book of the Army.’ ’’—Tiines. 

IN FAIR GRANADA: a New Historical Tale. By 
E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of ‘‘ After Worcester,” “‘ A Gordon High- 
lander,” &. With Coloured Illustrations by Walter Grieve. Crown 8yo, 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

«4 charming story.’ —Daily Graphic. 

HELD TO RANSOM. By F.B. Forester, Author of 
“¢ The Spanish Cousin,” ‘‘ A Settler's Story.” &c. Illustrated by Archibald 
Webb. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

“ The plot is excellent, the incidents are thrilling.’ —Literary World. 

JACK RALSTON: a Tale of Life in the Far North- 
East of Canada. By HAMPDEN BURNHAM, M.A., Author of “ Canadians 
in the Imperial Service.” With Coloured Dlustrations by Walter Grieve. 
Crown &vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

“4 healthy-minded and vigorous story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

FOR THE FAITH: a Story of the Reformation 
Times in England. By E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ The Heir of 
Hascombe Hall,” ‘‘French and English,’ &c. Illustrated by W. H. 
Margetson. Post Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

*‘ Of absorbing interest.”—Examiner. 

SCOUTING FOR BULLER: a Story of the South 
Afri¢an War. By HERBERT HAYENS, Author of “‘ A Fighter in Green,” 
«4 Captain of egulars.” With Coloured Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

*« The story is well told.”—Athenzunt. 

THE CAPE AND ITS STORY; or, The Struggle 

for South Africa. With Coloured Illustrations, post Svo, cloth extra, 

















ei Well and carefully written.”—Standard. 

JIM’S SWEETHEARTS. By E. L. Haverfield, 
Author of “Bhoda,” “Our Vow,” &c. Illustrated by Miss Preston 
Macgoun. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

“ Pleasing and prettily told.’’—Daily News. 

ON HONOUR: a Story of School and Home Life. 

By E. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of ‘‘ A Girl of To-day,” &e.- With 

Coloured Illustrations by BR. Farquhar. Post Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 


London: T. NELSON and SONS, 
$5 and 86 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.; PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; and 
NEW YORE, 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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H. VIRTUE & CO’S 


NEW LIST. 























































“Unusually elezant in appearance, and inexpensive.”—Athenzum. 
Tn cloth, 2s. net per volume. 
Each in 2 box for sending away as a Christmas Present. 


TURNER HOUSE CLASSICS. 
Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 
NOW READY. 
BRET HARTE’S TALES OF THE ARGO- 
NAUTS and SELECTED VERSE. 
THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF HUMOROUS 


VERSE. Edited by Taropore A. Coox. 


a 

BALZAC’S PERE GORIOT. (New Translation.) 

«4 bold stroke in the way of publishing that thoroughiy deserves to nicet 
with the favour of the public...... Adimirably priuted...... boundin w dainty and 
handy shape that cannot fail to attract.”—Pall Mali Gazette, : ; 

“<The format adopted is strikingly original and attractive, being a bold yet 
effect in black, white, and red.”—-Acadeiny. 

clightful series of reprints.”—Gentlewoman. 





OUR FAMOUS LANOSCAPE PAINTER. 


2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Japan Paper Edition (limited), 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WORK OF 
B. W. LEADER, R.A. 


By LEWIS LUSK. 
Being the ART ANNUAL for 1901, or CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
the ART JOURNAL. 
jith &% Full-page Plates—‘‘THE VALLEY OF THD LLUGWY,” “TIN. 
TERN ABBEY,” and “ENGLISH COTTAGE HOMES”—and about 50 
other Illustrations. 








Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1901. 


With about 500 Illustrations and 135 Etchings, Photogravures, &&. 


‘* Appears ina gay crimson colour of new design, very effective and beau 
fully printed, and the volume very fittingly inaugurates w new Serics......0n 
the most beautiful of table books,”—Pull Mall Gazette. 


> 
LONDON’S RIVER, 1900. 
Original Etching by W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
A Copy of the Large Original Etching at the nominal sum of 2s, can be 
obtained, carriage paid or post-free, on the conditions mentioned on voucher 
inserted in all copies of the ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1%, 





ti- 
¢ 


e or 


Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, £2 2s. net. 


PALACES, PRISONS, & RESTING PLACES 
OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER. 
Revised for the Press by 
THOMAS ALLAN CROAL, F.S.A. (Scot.) 

Illustrated with 8 Photogravure Plates, 24 Full-page Lliustrations printed on 
plate paper, and many smaller Jllustrations in the Text, including hitherto 
unpublished Portraits of Mary and Francis II. 

An Edition de Luxe will also be issued containing an additional Dlustration 
in Colours from the Portrait of Mary Stuart, by Clouét, in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. This Special Edition will be strictly limited to 075 
numbered copies at £5 ds. net each. 

ComrsNioN VOLUME TO “Book PrRicEs CURRENT.” 


{ Immediately. 





Demy Sro, about 600 pages, 30s. net. 


ART SALES OF THE YEAR. 


Current Prices of Pictures and Enjravings. 
Jeine a Record of the Prices obtained at Auction for Pictures and Prints 
told during 1901, with Notes, References, and a copious Index. 
Compiied and Annotated by J. H. SLATER, Editor of 
* Book Prices Current.” 
Third Edition, Revised, and with new Illustrations. 
Crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 15s. net. 
Uniform with “THE HIGHLAND TAY.” 


THE RIVIERA. 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 
Opinions regarding previous Editions. 
“The best of the numerous descriptive and illustrated books on the 


Riviera.”~-Salurday Ré - ; : 
“ An almost indispensable companion to sejourners on the Riviera.”—Times. 





Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
New Edition, Now Binding Design, and New Photogravure Frontispiece 
after Percy Robertsox. 
With 46 Dlustrations.ayd 2 Maps. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (\rs. Henry Ady). 


“ A yeally good book, well written and well illustrated....... Readers will find 
in the author a guide well acquainted with the literary and historical associa- 


tious of her theme.’’—Speciater. 





London: H. VIRTUE & CO., Limited, 13 Henrietta Etrect, W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & ¢p 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST.—JUST OUT, 


Some Recollections of Jean Ingeloy 


and her Early Friends. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, $s. 6d. 
“It is pleasant to see this unassuming little memoir.”—Athenzum, 


A Memoir of the Rev. Henry 


Twells, M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM CLAVELL INGRAM, D.D. With Portrai 
and Iliustrations, crown 8vo, cloth oe 6s. Tuy 
** We are glad to have this account of a man who was as exemy in hi 
life as he was able and accomplished.’’—Spectator. lary in iy 
FOURTH EDITION.—NOW READY, 


The Afterglow of a Great Reign 
By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, DD, Bie, | 
London. Feap. 8ve, art linen boards, 1s. 6d. . Mas, 

“It strikes us as one of the best and truest of the many apprecia‘ions of 4, 
late Queen's character.”"—Z'ines. iit, 
FIFTH EDITION. 


The Life of the Waiting Soul ip 
the Intermediate State. 
Addresses delivered 2t Holy Trinity, Hastings. By the Rey, R E. 
SANDERSON, D.D., Canon-Residentiary of Chichester. Feap. 8yo, cloth, 






2s. 

“Dr. Sanderson’s nine brief addresses have pleased us very much, They 
are plain, thoughtful, earnest, and Catholic, declaring all that js known 
ov that may reasonably be held......and the plain man who wants ty 
know what he may safely believe on the state ot the waiting souls ang oy 
relation to them has here all that he needs."—Church Times, 


A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK BY GORDON BROWNE, R11, 
Proverbial Sayings. 


Being some Old Friends in New Dresses. Pictured by GORDON BROWNE, 
1. 


R.I. Oblong 4to, printed in colours, paper boards, 3s. 6 





HIGH-CLASS BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


ME. GORDON BROWNE'S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
Bs NOW READY. 

Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen, 
With Introduction by EDWARD CLODD, and numerous Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE, B.I. Uniform with ‘“‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” g, 
Large crown Svo, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

IN THE PRESS. 


° e " ° 
The Fairchild Family. 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. Revised, with Introduction, by MARY § 
PALGRAVE, ond numerous Illustrations by F. M. RUDLAND. Large 
crown Syo, printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s, 
BEING THE NEW EDITIONS TO 


DARTON’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS, 


Large crown Svo, cloth boards, gilt top, Illustrated in the best style, and 
et. 


printed on superfine paper, handsomely bound in calf, 10s. 6d, y 


Stories from the Faerie Queene, 
By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES, Numeroy 
Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 

“The most admirable book of the kind we have seen.” —Leeds Mercury, 


The Book of King Arthur and his 


Noble Knights. Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur.” Br 
MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES, With Llustrations 
from Drawings by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 

“Truly beautiful. One of the most excellent gift-books of the year.” 


— Literature, 


~ b] 
Sweetheart Travellers. A Child’s Book 
for Children, for Women, and for Men. By S.R.CROCKETT. Iusttatei 
by GORDON BROWNE, B.L 
“‘ Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett's geniush 
must have recanted and revented in seckcloth and ashes after cujoying ‘Sweet 
heart Travellers.’ ”"—T 


The Surprising Adventures of Sir 
Toady Lion, with those of General Napoleon Smith. By 8. R. CROCKETI, 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, RB.I. 

“* When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we hars 
ever read, we are still short of the mark.”—Duily Chrenicle. 


Sintram and his Companions, and 
Undine. Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE. 

** Nothing could be more attractive than the form in which this excellet 
edition is sent forth.’—Record. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Introduction by 

S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, RI. 

“No more acceptable edition of some of Grimm's stories has been published 
—Standa 

AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE STUDY OF BIRD 
LIFE BY A WELL-KNOWN WRITER. ; 


Wonders of the Bird World. 3} 


Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Tlustrations by 4.1. 
ELWES. **The whole book is delightful.”—Country Life 


J 2 
Stories from Froissart. By Heya 
NEWBOLT, Author of “Admirals All,” &. Illustrated by GORDON 
BROWNE, B.I. . 
**No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest years 
our ‘rough-and-tumble island story,’ and it could hardly have been presented 
in a better form.”—St. James's Gazette. i 


National Rhymes of the Nursery. 


With Introduction by GEOBGE SAINTSBURY. Numerous [ilustrationw 
by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. Second Edition, with Additional Rhyms 
and Iustrations. 
“The prettiest and most complete collection we have séen.” 2 
—Westminster Garctte. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 


—Tines. 











3 PATERNOSTEB BUILDINGS, LONDON, 
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nf SOME NEW BOOKS 


FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 





IRISH PASTORALS. 


By SHAN F. 


CLOTH 
THE ATHEN/EUM says: 


«4 genuinely constructed book......the tales ring true, are racy of the peat and loam that inspired them, 


BULLOCK. 


GILT, 6s. 


and display a 


thoroughness of craftsmanship which is not to be associated with slapdash work for popular periodicals.” 


THE SPECTATOR says: 


“Conceived in a vein of blended poetry and realism that is extremely fascinating .,...This is a book for everybody to read 


who cares for rustic life and human character.” 


THE IRISH PRESS: 


The BELFAST NEWS-LETTER says: “This collection of Irish stories is racy of the soil”” 'FREEMAN’S JOURNAL 
mys: “The writer has the power of concentrating interest and holding the attention...... There is evidence of mnch observation 
that is keen and not unjust.” The NORTHERN WHIG says: “The keystones are indeed naturalness and fidelity totruth.” he 


IRISH INDEPENDENT says: “ The pictures of life on the plane which Mr. Bullock has selected are graphic and vivid in 
unusually life-like. The writer has studied his subject in minute detail, and has drawn faithfully from reality.’ 


high degree...... 





CHRONICLES OF THE 


HOUSE OF BORGIA. 

By FREDERICK BARON CORVO. 

With 10 Photogravure Illustrations, royal Svo, buckram, gilt 
extra, 21s. net. 


PRESENT IRISH 
QUESTIONS. 


By W. O'CONNOR MORRIS, 
Author of “ The Campaign of 1815,” &ec. 
12s, 6d. net. 


ENGLISH CHURCH 


NEEDLEWORK : 
A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 














WORKERS AND DESIGNERS. 
By MAUD R. HALL. 
Illustrated, crown 4to, cloth gilt, 103. 6d. 





COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR, 
By GRANT ALLEN. 
(New Edition), crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6s. 


THE IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, 
Author of “Good Souls of Ciderland.” 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF 
MADAME ROLAND. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


FRENCH FICTION OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Edited by A. R, WALLER, 

With Preface to each volume by Arnruusr Srstons, and Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net 
each, 

I.—SALAMMBO., 

By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 

Translated by J. W. MATTHEWS. 

IL—THE LATIN QUARTER (SCENES DE LA VIE 

DE BOHEME). 


By HENRY MURGER. 
Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE and GEORGE | 
SELWYN. 





With 9 Illustrations, 














THE REVISED EDITION OF THE 
| WORKS OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 


CASHEL BYRON’S 


| PROFESSION. 


By BERNARD SHAW. 

(A New Edition with a new Preface.) With New Stage Version 
of the Story in Elizabethan blank verse, entitled “The 
Admirable Bashville, or Constancy Unrewarded ”; and a 
Note on Modern Prizefighting. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 63. 





IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE, 
By T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, €s. 





COUNTY AND TOWN 
IN ENGLAND: 

WITH A CHRONICLE OF CHURNSIDE, 
By GRANT ALLEN. 


Edited, with Introduction, by Professor YORK POWELL. 
Crown S8vo, buckram, gilt, Gz. 





TO-DAY WITH NATURE. 
By E, KAY ROBINSON. 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, Gs. 





THE LIFE AND TEACHING 
OF LEO TOLSTOY. 
By G, H. PERRIS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





SOME FAVOURITE BOOKS 
AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


By JOSEPH SHAYLOR, 


Compiler of “The Pleasures of Literature,” &. With Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure. Foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 64. 





Edited by AYLMER MAUDE, 
I,—SEVASTOPOL. 
Translated by LOUISE MAUDE. 


| With Portrait of Tolstoy. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





Loypos: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Heyrrerra SrreeT, Covent Garvex, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S CHRISTMAS LIST 


SOSSSSSSSOSOSOSSSSSHSOSOSOSOSOSOOOOCOSD 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. By Sir Watrer Armstrone, Director of the 
National Gallery, Ireland. With an Introduction by the late R. A. M. Stevenson, and a Catalogue 
raisonné of Raeburn’s Works by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland. 
an 1 Plates, of which 66 are in Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic Facsimile. Large imperial 

0, B. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A sumptuous instance of what may be done by competent critics and a willing 
publisher. A valuable and entrancing book.” 

THE WORLD’S HISTORY. A Survey of Man’s Record. Edited by Dr. H. 
F. Hetmo.t. With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
To be completed in 8 super-royal octavo volumes. With many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black 
and White Dlustratious. Price in cloth, 15s. net per volume; or in half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 1s. net 
per volume. 

Vol. L—PRE-HISTORY : AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN. With many Plates and Maps. 

A full and complete Prospectus will be sent on application. The first volume may be obtained on approval. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howes. With 11 Photogravures, 32 
Full-page Plates, and many Text Illustrations from Original Drawings specially made for this 
work by Joseph Pennell. 1 vol., 10s. net. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. With 12 Photo- 
gravures, 32 Full-page Plates, and 40 Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 
lvol., 10s. net. Second Impression. é 

THE ESSAYS OF AN EX-LIBRARIAN. By Ricnarp Garnett, C.B., LL.D- 
l vol, 7s. 6d. 


HYPOLYMPIA ; or, The Gods in the Island. An Ironic Fantasy. By EDMUND 


GossE. 1 vol, 5s. 
THE SOUL OF A CAT. By Marcarer Bexson. With Photographs and 


Illustrations by Madame Henrietta Ronner. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

POEMS SELECTED FROM SCHILLER. Translated by E. P. ABNOLD- 
Forster. 1 vol, 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF KHAMA: and other Love Lyrics from India. Selected 
and Arranged by Lavrence Hore. 1 voh, 6s. 

POEMS. By Artuur Syuoxs. Collected Edition, with Portrait. 2 vols., 
16s. net. 


FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and Asthetics 
from the Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By Octave Uzanne. With 24 Hand- 
coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Franyois Courboin. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 


lds. net. 

BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. Several Critical Studies of the 
Work of Watts, Burne-Jones, Millais, Leighton, Poynter, Orcbardson, and Alma-Tadema. By Cosmo 
Monxnovse. Profusely Illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. net. 

FAIRY TALES: from the Swedish of Baron G. Dsunxuov. By H. L. 
BraEKstap., With Illustrations by T. Kittelson and Eric Werenskiold, ‘1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES, A New Translation from the Danish 
Originals by H. L. BkarxstaD, With an Introduction by Epaunp GossE. With 240 Wood Engravings 
by Hans Togner. 2 vols., 10s, net each, or 1 vol., £1 net. 

NATURE’S GARDEN. An Aid to Knowledge of Wild Flowers and their 
Insect Visitors. By Neutse Buaxcuan. With Coloured Plates and many other Dlustrations photo- 
graphed direct from Nature by Heury Troth and A. R. Dugmore. Royal 8vo, cloth, 1%s. 6d. net. 


THE LIVES AND WORKS OF GREAT ARTISTS. 
RUBENS: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emme Micnen. With 40 


Joured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations, In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. From the 
French of EUGENE MUNTZ, Member of the Institute of France, &c, With 48 Plates and 252 Text 
Tllustrations. In 2 vols., £2 2s, net. 

ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and his Time. 
By Corravo Ricct, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full- 
page Plates in Tint, and 190 Illustrations in the Text. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net. 

REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Esme Mionen, 
Member of the Institute of France. Second Edition, a larged, with 76 Full-page Plates and 250 Illus" 
trations in the Text. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 








FICTION. 


A CENTURY OF FR: NCH ROMANCE. 


A Library Edition in Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, £4 4s. for theset of Twelve Volumes, limited 
to 1,000 Sets, or separate volumes, 7s. each, 


THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. By Srenpuan. With an Introduction 
¥ ~ a Hewett. With 4 Coloured Plates by Eugene Paul Avril, a Photogravure, and 
or 3. 


COLOMBA; CARMEN. By Prosper Meriméz. Introduction by Mr. 
ArTuur Srxons. With 4 Coloured Plates by Parys,.2._Photogravure, and Portraits. 
An Iustrated Prospectus post-free, and the jirst volume can be obtained on approval. 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 
NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN BY CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
ANNA KARENIN, With Portraits. 2 vols., 15s. 
THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. Translated from the Russian by 
Cosstaxce Garsetr. Uniform Edition, 15 vols., 3s. net each, or £2 2s. net the set. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Uniform Edition, 


8 vols., Ss. net each, 











MAXIM GORKI. 
THE ORLOFF COUPLE, and MALVA. Two Stories. With Autograph 


Portrait and Biographical Note. 1 vol., 5s. 6d. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford 








NOVELS AND sTorics 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH, 





THE ETERNAL CITY, 
By HALL CAINE, 

The St. Janes’s Gazette. — “It j ‘ 
aan and highly pam.5 aati, 
warm-b 3 is 4 
— story, that one is sorry to hay 

*.* A First English Edition of 100,000 cop} 
“THE ETERNAL CITY” was published 
August 2Ist. This is now practically exha) 
and a Second Edition will be ready shortly, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE CHRISTIAN. THE MANXMAN, 
THE BONDMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT, 


THE RIGHT OF Way, 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
“C, K. 8.” in the Sphere—** The most enthralling 


romance of life in that pleasant 
Charlie Steele is a veritable ceeation™ bee com, 


SONS OF THE SWORD, 
By MARGARET L. WOODS, Auth 
“4 Village Tragedy.” * 
_ The Spectator.—* Engaging in its human 
= - ecg ys aoange Fo even poetic. Th 
splendour an nualor of Napoleonic warfare 
set before us in bulliant tablecns.” ~~ 4 


THE BALLET DANCER; and 


ON GUARD. 
By MATILDE SERAO, Author 6f “The Land ¢ 
Cockayne.” ~ 


The Bookman~—‘"The effects are caref: arranged 
= — are — Scene, and rien heen and 
atmosphere, and narrative are contrived in 
admirable harmony.” 7 ee 

SPINDLE AND PLOUGH, 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “Folly 
~ * Cornér,” &, : . 

The Daily Mail.“ It falls little short of being 
a great book. The heroine is a creation that might 
be —— Balzac. ‘Spindle and Plough’ must by 
read.” 

THE FALL OF LORD 
PADDOCKSLEA. 
By LIONEL LANGTON. 

The Standard.—* A a novel which will 
read with amusement by those who find delight ip 


the personal journalism of the day, and have the 
curiosity to fit the characters to the originals.” 


GILLETTE'S MARRIAGE, 
By MAMIE BOWLES, Astine of “The Awazing 


The Atheneum.—“ An extraordinarily clever per. 
formance, and most absorbing. The characteris. 
tion is excellent, the dialogue natural and alive, the 
emotion poignant and real.” 


SOME WOMEN I HAVE 
KNOWN 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “ A Quer 
tion of Taste,”’ &c. 


The Times.—‘ Maarten Maartens shows himsells 
master of the short story, and more of a Cosm 
politan than we had expected.” 


JOSEPH KHASSAN: 
Half-Caste. 
By A. J. DAWSON, 
The Athenzum.—“ Mr. Dawson's style is vivid; 
his work is virile as well as good reading; he ca 
command both humonr and pathos.” 


THE GLOWWORM. 


By MAY BATEMAN, 
Author of ‘The Altar of Life.” 


The Academy. It has quite a character of itt 
own; it has charm, and it has feeling.” 





New Volumes of the Dollar Library, 


4s. each. 


A DRONE AND A DREAMER 
By NELSON LLOYD, 
Author of “The Chronic Loafer.” 


The Daily Telegraph.‘ The charm of the bookis 
its abundance of humorous incident and its graphic 
presentation of the quaint characters of an 1080 
village.” 

IN OLE VIRGINIA. 
By T. NELSON PAGE, 


Street, W.C. 
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sOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. METHUEN. 


RRA RAR A AAR ERRATA IIAP I 


A PRESENT FOR EVERYBODY. 
A NEW BOOK BY MARIE COBELLI. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 
By MARIE CORELLI. Small 4to, Is. 
This book, which is of seasonable interest, and contains 


matter of very varied character, is having a very great 
success, and the FIRST VERY LARGE EDITION 


is almost exhausted. 





FOR LOVERS OF STEVENSON. 


Mr, Balfour's Biography contains, in addition to a very large number of new 
oa interesting details, about seventy pages of Stevenson’s writing never 


published before. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


SECOND EDITION. By Grauam Barrour. 2 vols. demy Svo, 25s, net. 


FOR LOVERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF SIR JOHN 


EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, J. 
A Miials. With 319 Mlustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. Cheap 


Bdition, 2 vols. royal Svo, 20s. net. 


THE BROTHERS DALZIEL. A Record of 


Fifty Years’ Work. Written by 


large 4to, 21s. net. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


TuHEemsEetves. With 150 Iustrations, 


By Cuarves LAMrR, 


With over 100 Illustrations by A. Garth Jones, and an Introduction by 


E.V. Lucas. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





FOR LOVERS OF CHARMING LITTLE BOOKS. 
THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravore Frontispieces. 


Pott Svo, each Volume, cloth, 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Toackerayr. 


a an introduction by S.Gwrnn. 


THE PRINCESS. By Atrrep, Lorp 
— ene by EvizaBeTa 


IN MEMORIAM, By Aurrep, Lorp 
Tennysox. Edited, with an In- 
j rcswng Avy Notes, by H. C. 


THE E EARLY ‘Pokits OF ALFRED, 
D TENNYSON. Edited by 

J. ie ang M.A, 
MAUD. By Aurrep, Lorp Tennr- 
soy. Edited by ELizabeTH WorDs- 


WORTH. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYBICS. With Notes. 

EQTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. GasKeELu. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by 
Paget TornBre. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited 
by Pacer TornBer, M.A. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. Craik. Edited by ANNIE 
MatueEson. 2 vols, 


FOR THE 
THE LIBRARY 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 


7. cGONFESSIONS OF ST. 
USTINE. Newly Translated, 

Si an Introduction and Notes, 
by C. Biac, D.D. Third Edition. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun | 
Krstz. With Introduction and 
Notes by Warter Lock, D.D. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Intro- 
duction by O. Brac, D.D 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS, By 

. W. Starsprrper. B.D. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. 


By JOuN | 
Kesie. Edited, with Introduction | 


ls. Gd. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH 
Meg Arranged and Edited by 

F. Henperson. 
A Lit TLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
ag noe aud Edited by 


SELECTIONS Fm WORDSWORTH. 
Edited by Nowrrt, C. Swmirs, 
| Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM 
BLAKE. Edited by M. Pervern1. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Janz 
— Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
PENDENNIS. By W. M. Tuacrsray. 
E lited by S. Gwryx. 3 vols, 
‘LAVENGRO. By Grorce Borrow. 
= by F. Hinpes Groomer. 


THE, HISTORY OF THE CALIPH 
K. By Witiram Becs- 
se ited by E. Denison 


A LITTLE BOOK % LIGHT VERSE. 
Edited by A. C. DEANE. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. a panne 
Watton. Edited by J. Buc 
THE, ENSLISH POEMS OF RICHARD 
anew. Edited by Epwanp 
Weree 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. By Jax 
Austen. Edited by E. V. Lucas, 


DEVOUT. 
OF DEVOTION. 


F rox. 





2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


}A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By 
Cardinal Bona. Edited, with an 
Introduction — Notes, by J. W. 

STANBRIDGE, B.D. f 

THE PSALMS OF ‘DAVID. With 
| = aes one Notes by 

V Ranpoury, D.D 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. “With an 
Introduction by Canon Scorr 
arn sp, and Notes by H. C. 

} BrrecainG, M.A. 

THE {NNER WAY. Being Thirty- 
| six Sermons for Festivals by Joan 
TAULER. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by A. W. Hutton, M.A. 


and Notes, by Wanter Lock.D.D.|THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. 


A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By Wiis 
law. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by O. Bice, D.D 

Groncs Her- 


THE TEMPLE. By 
BERT, Edited, with an Introduc- 


Messrs, METHUEN'S 


tion and Notes, b a. 
DD, otes, by E. C. | 


Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by C. S. Jnzram, M.A. 

ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By Sr. 
FRANCIS DE Sates. Edited by 
W. J. Kwox-Lirtir, M.A. 

THE, SONG OF SONGS. Being 

Selections from St. Beruard. 
Edited by B, Buaxuanp, M.A, 


FOR STUDENTS OF THEOLOGY. 
REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures of 


1901. By A. Rosertsoy, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. Demy 


8vo, 12s. 64. net. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With 


Introduction and Notes by B. B. Racznau, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D., 


Fellow of Peterhouse and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambriige. 
2 vols., 23, net each. Vol. I. 


FOR LOVERS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Crate. 


Demy Sv0, Ss. 62. 
FOR LOVERS OF GOOD MEN. 
THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. 


By Viscount St. Crres. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Spoonzr, M.A., 


Feiiow of New College, Oxford. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. 


E. C.S. Grssox, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations, feap. 8r0, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4 4s, net, 


FOR LOVERS OF CHILDREN. 


THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. IDlustrated, square fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


1. THE AIR GUN; or, How the Mastermans and Dobson Major 
nearly Lost their Holidays. By T. Hripert. 


2. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By Jacos Axssorr. 
8. THE CASTAWAYS OF MEADOW BANK. By T. Coss. 





FOR LOVERS OF GOOD NOVELS. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 


CALMADY. By x Mart, Author of “The Wages of Sin,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. A LIMITED EDITION in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

**A4 picture finely and amply conceived. In the strength and insight i in which 
the story has been conceived, in the wealth of fancy and reflection bestowed 
upon its execution, and in the moving sincerity of its pathos throughout, ‘Sir 
Richard Calmady’ must rank as the great novel of a great writer.’ Literatur Co 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacoss, 


Author of ‘‘ Many Cargoes.” Illustrated, crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 
“His wit and humour are perfectly irresistible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers 
and mates and seamen, and his crew are the jolliest lot that ever sail 
** Laughter in every page.”—Daily Mail. —Daily News. 


FANCY FREE. By Epex Pamurorrs, Author 


of ‘‘ Children of the Mist.” Tiustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE ALIEN. By F. F. Montresor, Author 


of ‘‘ Into the Highways and Hedges.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Miss Montresor creates her tragedy out of passions and necessities 
elementarily human. Perfect art."—Spectator. 
« Fresh, unconventional, and instinct with human sympathy.” 
anchester Guardian. 


CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. ‘Masow, Author 


of ‘‘The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” ‘‘ Miranda of the Balco omy,” &ec. 
Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Crown Svo, és. 
** 4 romance of the most delicate ingenuity and humour...... The very quint- 
essence of romance.”—Spectator. 


ANGEL. By B. M. Croker, Author of 


“* Pegey of the Bartons.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A very clever book; the characters are vividly drawn.—St, James's Gazette. 


TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Zack, 


Author of “ Life is Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Nobody could read ‘The Hall and He ’ without perceiving that here is 
work of an entirely e xceptional sort. Outside Zack’s own writing, we know of 
nothing hke it.”—Outlook. 


THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. 


By Rosert Hicurns, Author of “ Flames,” ‘‘ Tongues of Conscience,” &e. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. 





FOR LOVERS OF PEACE. 
THE WAY TO PEACE. 


PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





NEW BOOK GAZETTE 


A. M.S. Meruvey. 


With 2 Maps. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, Is.; 
A demy Sv, 3d, net. 


[Erghty-sizth Thousand, 
end CATALOGUE will be sent to any address, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 


NOW READY at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS’, 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. By Mrs. 


Craries Bacor. " ith r Phétog sravure Plates, demy Svo, 


* Lis i 


YOu 





MORNING POST.— ’ i) — th é@ Past’ 
for not only do they ane to me 
tilumine in unexpected quarters u fast” th 
reach of personal recollections.” 





MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE. 


With an Introduction by Canon Rawson, 


Edited by KaTnarrinr Lase. 
With Portrait, demy vo, 16s. 


LIVES OF HOLY MEN. 
MONSIEUR VINCENT : 


of St. Vincent de Paul. By 
Remarx,” &c. With Portrait, 3s. $d. 


ek OF LINCOLN. 
Maksox, Vicar of Hambridge, Tauntea. 


os. 6 


ogreeable 
nt is fast vanis 


A 
Elegautly bound, with Pertrait, 


‘IMPERIUM 







worth reading, | Empire. The book'ls one 
ralities, but they 


hing beyond the 


PHILIPPS, 
78. 6d. 


‘TROO PER 
a Short Life | 


anda Map, demy 8vo, 


James ADDERLEY, Author of ‘‘Stephen 
! 


Bersyarp Horrann. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ 4 remarkable study in the histor; 
necessity, of every siuden t of uhe higher politics of the E 


WITH RIMINGTON. 


lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides, 


Sipyey Peet (Barrister-at- ty 


ET LIBERTAS. 


By 


y and politic: 
it will be the desire, we may perhape ar 
inpire to read carefully 


By L. Maroy 


Demy Syo, cloth, 


which 


SIXTH IMPRESSION, 


8,008 I.Y. By the Hm 


With 16 Illustrations from Photograpts, 


7s. 6d 


ECOND IMPRESSION. 


By Cuantrs' RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE 


TRANSVAAL WAR. 


} 1 vol. demy 8vo 12s, 


STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH 


DIVISION. By Major-Ge oneral Sir . H. 
CoLvILE, K.C.M.G., ¢ 2B. Nith Maps . 
Plans, demy S8vo, 1 éd. net. Second 
Impression. 


By 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


Oprssrevs. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Lord 
Mityer, G.C.B. Ninth Edition, Revised, with 
Maps, 63. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE 
SUDAN. By Sir Rveporr S1 ATIN Pasna, 
K.C.M.G. Translated a1 ad Edited by Sir F. R. 
WinGate, K.C.M.G., Sird ar of the Egyptia: 
Army. Tully Nlustr Popular Ec 


HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC 
TURKEY. By Earl Perc M.P. With 40 
Tulustrations fron 1 Photog ns by the Author, 
and 2 Mans, demy Svo, ifs. net. 


HARROW SCHOOL. Edited 
W. Howsow and G. Townseyp Warner. 
trated by Mr. Herbert Marsh ali. 
several Photogravure Portraits, 1 vol. 
ito, One Guinea net. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE 
CAUCASTS. By Doveras W. Fresurierr, 
F.R.G.S., lately President of the Alpine Club. 
Illustrated with -eoeuaes ures and Maps, 2 
vols. 4to, £3 Ss. net 


WILD NORWAY. By Axper Cuap- 


man, Author of “ Wild Spain.” With Dlustra- 
tions by Charles Whymper. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


PARIS: a History of the City from 





rated, 





by E. | 

Tus. 
With 
cTOwu 


the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
Hriarme Beiioc, Author of ** Danton,” &c. 1 
6d. 


vol. large crown Svo, with Maps, 7s. 

THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON. 
In India and the Colonies, 1826-18350. 1 vol. Svo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE: 
By the lateW.R.LeTanxv. Popular Edition» 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE LIFE & CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ZACHARY MACAULAY. By Viscountess 
Kxvrsrorp. With lortrait, demy 8ve, 16s. 

STYLE. By Watter Raeica, Pro- 

fessor of English Literature in the University 
of Glasgow. Fourth Edition, crown Svo, ds. 


MILTON. By Watter RALEIGH. 


Crown 4ro, cioul 


PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM 





LONDON POLICE COURTS. _By Teromas 
Houmes. With Fortrait, large crown &voe, 
10s. 6d. 


MORIES OF THE MONTHS. ‘| 
- Sir Hersent Maxwett, A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. Eighteenth 


Ry the Right Hon. 

Bart., MP. 
FIRST SERIES.—New Edition, with additional 
Plates, large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
_ SECOND SERIES. Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


anton; BDW ABD ABNOL D, 





THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By Henry Her- 
BERT SmiTH, Agent to the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, K.G., &c. Demy 83 vo, lus. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. By Wiiiram Granam, M.A., Profesor | 
of Jurisprudence and Political Economy at 
Queen's College, Belfast. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
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